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TO THE 


KING. 


ir PLEASE rovR MAjBsrr, 

These inquiries concerning the domeftic 
and rural economy of the Hindoos, were 
originally made as the means of obtaining 
better information regarding the condition 
of a numerous people, living in a flate of 
fociety and manners to me almoll entirely 
new : They were communicated to the 
Public, with a view of rendering the inha- 
bitants of thefe remote parts of your Ma- 
b 2 jefty’s 
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dominions, better known to yonr 
fubjedls in Europe ; and they are now 
humbly offered ^^ur Majefly as a tribute 
of gratitude'for that fecurity and protedlion 
which their author enjoyed, in common 
with many millions of your fubjedls in the 
midfl of Afia. 

Wii.t r reflecSlions may arife in your Ma- 
jelly’s brcall, on viewing the domeftic cir- 
cumllanccs, and acflual condition of fo large 
a portion of the human race, I prefume not 
to conjcdlure ; but your fubjcdls can hardly 
contemplate without reverence and grati- 
tude, that difiienfation of Providence which 
has committed to your Majefty’s protedlion 
and care, a more numerous people, and 
more extenfive territories, than ever fell 
tmder the dominion of any European Mo- 
narch ; 
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uarch ; becaufe it has enabled your Councils 
to govern them with greater wifdom and mo- 
deration. During your long, eventful, and 
profperous reign, the anarchy confequent 
on the downfal of the Mogul Elmpire, has 
been fucceeded by order : The cruel Ipolia- 
tions of contending chieftains have been 
fufpended j arts have been encouraged ; I’e- 
veral new manufa<Slures have been intro- 
duced, and many more have been extended : 
And while the blelEngs of fecu|ity and 
peace have been conferred upon a numerous 
people, better means have been fupplied 
them of acquiring the knowledge of truth, 
and the pradlice of virtue : The time has 
arrived, when Afia, which gave the firft lef- 
fons of civilization to mankind, is deftined 
to receive them back with intereft into her 
bolbm ; and when India, the peculiar re- 

b S 
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gion of defpotifin, muft experience the blef^ 
fings of a mild and rational government. 

1 am. 

May it pleaie your Majefty, 

Your Majefty’s 
Obedient Subjed:, and 
Faithful Servant, 


WILLIAM TENNANT. 
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Aal^ a fpecles of vegetable dye j the root of the 
Morinda citrifolia. 

Ahdeati, a dcfcription of cavalry under the imme- 
diate command of the emperor. 

Abccr, a cowherd. 

Aruty a copper coin, 1-lOth part of a rupee, nearly 
equal to twopence flerling. 

Aumil, a colleftor of the taxes. 

Bajira, a fpecies of grain j Ilolcus fpicatus of Lin- 
naeus. 

Bang, a fpccies of hemp, the feed of which intoxi- 
cates like opium. 

Banian, a fervant in charge of money tranfaffions. 

Bar hi, the makers of leaf dilhes. 

Bazar, a market-place. 

b 4 
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BangeCf a fprig of bamboo laid acrofs the fliouldpr 
to carry weights. 

Bejiiah or be^^ab, a meafure confiding of one-third 
of an acre. 

Bisivah, a fquare meafure, confiding of one-fjxteenth 
of a begah. 

Bhaut, a village poet, or bard. 

Becriia, a fpecies of Panicuin. 

Biy ttm, the wife of a prince. 

B/mta, a fpecies of grain. 

Bririarics^ dealers in grain who follow the camp. 

BiiJit rr-ruj, a pleafure boat with fcveral different 
apartments. 

Bun^aloiL', a country houfe with different apartments 
on one floor. 

Burdnih^ a cowherd. 

B/ dj, a w eigher of grain. 

Cboufgongt a game played at the imperial court. 

CIjUUc’s, different fpecies of the Capficum. 

Chockidar, a watchman. 

Choultry^ an inn, or reding place. 

Chumar, a nianufafturer of leather. 

CwV, the bark of the cocoa nut, ufed ftwr cables. 

Compound, that fpace of ground inclofed by the dif- 
ferent buildings of a houfe. 

Comvmah, a fervant in charge of the family expences. 

Cosx, a meafure of didance nearly equal to two miles. 

Coflfra', a fpecies of grain. 

Corabadar, a lervant maintained for punifhing the 
inifdemeaiiours of the red. 

Crere, ten millions of rupees, equal to 1 ,200,000/. 
derling. * 

Cummer butt J, a girdle for the loins. 

Cutcha, weak or fniull ; when oppofed to pukka, it 
denotes one half. 

Cutival, the magiftrate of a town. 


Dam 
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ThHUf a ftnaH coin, one-fortieth of a rupee. 

Dewatit chief officer in civil affairs. 

DuA/f a Ipecies of grain ; Citifus, Lin. 

Darogha, an overfeer. 

Dhiree, a weight confiding of five and a half feer, 
or nearly ten pounds. 

Donies, floops of an inferior clai^ navigated by na^ 
rive failOTs. ^ 

Durbar, the court of a prince. 

Dobbce, a wafherman. 

Dossaud, a watchman. 

Emccr, the fingubr of Oi .irah, a nobleman. 

Vakeer, a religious mendicant of the Mahomedon 
faith. 

Ghee, clarified butter from buffaloe’s milk, 

Godoxun, a cellar or warehoufe. 

Gorait, a nieflenger. 

Gram, that fpecies of grain given to borfes. 

Gunny bags, facks made of coarfe canvafs. 

Hackery, a fmall cart for two oxen. 

Henna, a yellow dye, for the foies of the feet and 
palms of the hands. 

Hookah, an inftruinent for flunking. 

Howdah, the large i'eat fixed on an elephant, which 
accommodates two or three riders. 

Huhvary, the ploughing feafon ; one occurs in June 
and July, the other in September and October. 

Jagbier, a reward for fervices paid in land, and re- 
fumable. 

Jeaw, barley ; Hordeum tetradicum, Lin. 

Jehat, and saycr jebat, a fort of capitation tax. 
Jemidar, a military rank, alfo a country magiftrate. 

J'j'.iar, 



Jouat^ one of the Indian gramina ; Holcus forghum, 
Lin. 

Jute, or paut, the reed of which India paper is made, 
Crotularia juncea. 

Imaum bary, the burial place of a faint. 

Kella, a fort or caftle. 

Kerrccf, one of the great harvefts \ it continues dur- 
ing September and Oftober. 

Lac, 100,000 equal to 12,000/. fteriing. 

Lochar, an Iron fmith. 

Lootie, a thief. 

Mahl, a habitation with land annexed. 

Maun, a weight, various in different parts, com- 
monly 75 pounds. 

Motun^ces, faltmakurs, flaves. 

Moony;, a fpecies of grain ; Phafeolus, Lin. 

Murhua, a fpecies of grain, variously named in dif- 
ferent provinces. 

Musnud, the throne or feat of royalty. 

Mussalvcc, a torch bearer. 

M uisuJit', a clerk. 

Nabob, a corruption of Nawab, literally a deputy ; 
this title wail frequently uhirped during the de- 
cline of the Mogul Empire, and is undefined. 

Nimuck, fait of different kinds ; commonly inuriat 
of foda. ’ 

Omrah, the nobles of the Mogul empire. 

Oerd, or Mash, a fpecies of grain j Phafeolus max. 
Lin. 


Pady, rice while growing. 
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Puhoarii a clerk for adjufting village accounts and 
rents. 

Pagoda^ a Hindoo temple ; alfo a gold coin of va- 
rious weights and value. 

Pariahs, a tribe of outcafts who have no rank. 

Palma christi, one of the oil plants j Ricinus, Lin- 

Pensary, an apothecary's (hop. 

Peon, a meflenger. 

Pergunnah, a finall diltrift of country. 

Rajah, a Hindoo prince, with mure or lefs inde- 
pendent power- 

Rajab pools, a military ck fs of the Hindoos, belong- 
ing to the caft of Katr^\ 

Rubbee, the fecond great harveft: of India j it con- 
tinues during March. 

Rupee, a filver coin, at the orditiary Exchange, of the 
value of a half-crown. 

Sanyassee, a religious devotee of the Hindoo faith. 

Sarkar, or Sirdar, a head fervant. 

Sirkar, government ; alfo a large diftricl. 

Sebundy, a fort of militia or police-men. 

Soonie, an adherent of the fett of Ali. 

Skyist, an adherent of the fetl; of Omer. 

Shr^, a banker or money clianger. 

Syce, a groom. 

Seer, denomination of weight, equal to 1 lb. 13 oz. 
13 drs. 

Soucar, a wealthy banker. 

Sradha, a religious ceremony in honour of deceafed 
anceftors. 

Subah or Siibahdar, the governor of fcveral pro- 
vinces immediately under the emperor. 

Sqffecs, men of learning. 

Sun, a fpecics of Indian hemp. 
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'^^Talook and Tafookdary the holder of a fmall property 
in land. 

Tannaby a guard houTe. 

Tope, a grove, commonly of Mango trees. 

Tuhtfor, a kind of large fword. 

Verandah, an open apartment furrounding tbr heufe, 
and fupported on pillars. ' 

ir 

Zemindar, a landhold^ with certain official powers. 
Zenanah, an —rmrn and children. 

Zillab, a criminal cdtm , alfo a dlArid. 


PREFACE. 



PREFACE 


TO THE 


SECOND EDITION. 


The rapid fale of this book, which has brought 
into demand a fecond edition in a few months after 
the publication of the firft, is perhaps rather to be 
afcribed to the novelty and importance of the fub- 
je^, than to any peculiar merit in the execution of 
the work. In an age fo much dillinguifhed by a- 
gricultural knowledge, it is certainly remarkable, 
that the rural economy of above Hxty millions of 
its fubjeds (hould remain almolt entirely unknown 
to Britifli literature. It was this circumftance which 
hrft fuggelled to the author the idea of availing hinv 

felf 
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felf of his local opponuniries of preparing for pub-' 
He view a Iketch of the domeftle and rural economy 
of the Mahomedans and Hindoos. If he were dif- 
pofed to indulge in felf-gratulation it would be on 
having prefented to literary men and agriculturalifts 
a new, extenfivc, and fertile field for their future la- 
bours, and on having attrafted no inconfidcrablc 
ilv.u'c of their 

'riii; pniifes and cenfures of the Reviewers, (the 
Inilian Recreations having received a liberal lharc' 
of both), may have had fomc effed in drawing to 
the work tv more general attention : Thcfe gentle- 
ine!i r.rc therefore entitled to his grateful acknow- 
ledgements. It h.i.s long been remarked, that the 
iafe of a man and liis writings are, in many re- 
fpee’es, dlanit’tricaily oppofitc ; the former has the 
belt chance of happinefs and comfort in the fequef- 
tered walLs of life, the fillu'-th scmiia •vita ; while 
the reputation of the latter, if it be not criticifed 
and controverted, nraifed and condemned, muft in- 
evitably languifh, and loon die. 


Ik 
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In th^jyefent cafe, however, it is to be regretted, 
that froiri||||||^ unavoidable ignorance of the fubjed, 
the ftridures of the Reviewers, for the greater part 
are vague, incongruous, and even contradidory. 
One clafs commends the ftile as corred, elegant, 
and impreflive* another condemns the arrange- 
ment, and fliginatifes the ftile as difagreeablef.” 


A third clafs compliments the work on its “ im- 
“ partiality,” while a fourth imputes to it the blame 
of traducing the “ native governments of India J 
and one gentleman, more inftrudive than any of 
his colleagues, has conferred upon each acre In 
India the amazing produce of 2*7 bolls of 
annually, and two crops of that grain in one 
It is not without reafon that this Reviewer congra- 
tulates himfelf on having outftripped the puny ftatc- 
ments in this work, where, it muft be owned, no 
crops are noticed fu marvellous in point of magni- 
tude. 



* North British Magazine and Review. 
f Edinburgh Review and Literary Journal. 

Literary Journal. 

II Imperial Review. 
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fade. Bot it is time to difimfs thefe cru^^ies, and 
to look forward to a period which is £l|||4pproach- 
ing, when this grofs ignmrance regarding our do- 
minions in Afia muft be difpelled, and when fuch 
abfurdities will no longer be either written or read 
by the vulgar. 


PREFACE, 
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Of the mformation contained in thefe volumes, by 
far the greater part is the refult of perfonal obferva- 
tion, and of inquiries made upon the fpot, during a 
refidence of feveral years in different parts of India. 
The progrefs of the army to which I was attached, 
prefented to my examination, during that period, a 
large extent of country, in a line of march of more 
than three thoufand miles. The duties of my pro- 
felEon obliged me, befides, to undertake many jour- 
nies in diflFerent direftions, where the army did not 
penetrate ; and curiofity often prompted me to make 
fliorter excurfions wherever information might be 
jjrocured. 

Th? 


VoL. I. 
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: tliflerent Officers, under whom I fuccefllvely 

fe^ved, far from crabarralling, by their official au- 
thority, encouraged ihefe purfuits ; and to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir James Craig, Major-Generals 
Alexander Mackenzie, and Hay Macdowall, I am 
obliged for feveral ufcful topics of difcufCon, as 
well as for the moft polite indulgence in the difpofal 
of my time^ on every occafion, confiflent with the 
duties of my ftation in the army. 

M’ 

ANOTiiiiit fource of information w^as frequently 
afibrded me by the converfation and writings of fe- 
veral iutflligcnt natives of India, both Muffulmans 
and Hindoos : Whatever was found difficult or ob- 
feure, ihefe men were referred to for elucidation, 
as the bcfl qualified to decide on their owm man- 
ners and inflitutions. Gholam Hoflein Khan, Abu 
Takb Khan, and Ram Jeel Sing, as often as they 
were confultcd on doubtful points, fupplied more 
correct information ; they arc men of noble birth 
and confidcrable rank, but ftill more diflinguifhed 
among their countrymen, by their extenfive know'- 
Icdge and refpedability of charadlcr. 


My 
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Mt ftation in thp army aiforded me frequent op- 
portunity of oral converfation with the moft intei- 
ligent of the Hojinutable Company’s civil ami mi- 
litary fervants ; and to thasr' utiaffetled hofpitality, 
ancWiberal cotnrryiatcations, I ow'e many obligatiims. 
With equal pleafure and advantage I have confultcd 
the writings of many of thofe Gentlemen, who from 
their profeflional labours, and long refRlcnce in the 
country, have become beft acquainted with its af- 
fairs. The w'orks of Sir W. Jones, Dr Roxburgh, 
Dr Hunter, Dr P'ontvuia, and Captain Hardwick, 
are not mentioned in literary circles without rcfpctb 
and approbation ; and of foinc of them the reputa- 
tion is fo high as leaves no room for p.inegyric. 

I AM not without hope, therefore, that even in 
thio eventful and dangerous period, when IIl<'i-ary 
purfuits are in ii great ineafure laid alide, that by 
foinc perfons, w'cariedwith the buftlc of politics, and 
the noife of war, thefe Recreations mav bi,‘ reforted 
to for the amufement of a leifure liour, and that 
bv others whofe views, or thofe of their friends, arc 
turned to India, they may be perufed fiann liigher 

motives. 
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motives. Whatever may be thdr £ste, dtey are 
now committed to the public ; and as no writer can 
be indifferent l^sH^iat has long been the object of 
his laUip^d care, I wait its dedlion with fome 
folicitu^, and will bow to its fent^ce with perfeA 
fubmiflioD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Calcutta, Sept. 1796* 

'.The pcninfiila of Hindoftan, comaining all the prin - 
cipal fetilemcnts which have been formed by the 
European nations on the continent of Afia, is in ex- 
tent nearly equal to Europe. In geographical lan- 
guage, this name is applied only to that trad which 
is bounded dll the welt and eaft by the Indus and 
the Rarrampooter ; on the north by the mountains 
of Thibet and Tartary ; and on the fouth by ihe 
river Nirbudda, and the lower boundaries of Bengal 
and Bahar. The extremity of the pcninfula, which 
contained nearly one half of the Mogul empire, 
among the Indian geographers, received the appella- 
tion of Deccan, or South*. In the ancient language 
VoL. I. A of 

4 * Vid. Major Rennel's Mem. p. 19. Introd, 
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INDIAN RECREATIONS. 


of Ilimloflan, t!.is name is not found ; the country 
is in the SanfcrUet' flylfed Bharata. The name of 
India ••was axloptcd by the Greeks, from the Perfians, 
and is of comparatively modern application*. In a 
period long before the molt ancient European re- 
cords, this pin t of Afia had attained to fome degree 
of civilization, and had made confiderable progrels 
ill the arts of life. Since the carlitll commencement, 
of authentic hhlory in Europe, its iniumfatfures, 
fcience, and religion, have ailracfcd the attention of 
every Hate in that epuarter of the world. 

OtJR admiration of what is ancient, has, however, 
been cxcellive ; and prompted hiftorians for up- 
wards of twenty centuries to exaggerate their ac- 
counts of orient'd attainments beyond the truth. The 
improvement of the Hindoos has, unqueftionably, 
been much earlier than that of any nation in Eui- 
rope ; but it is equally certain that their attainments 
ki alinoll all the arts are lefs confiderable : They are 
now nearly in the fame ftate as they were two thou- 
fand yi^ars agof , when they were far furpafied in many 
particulars both by the Greeks ami Romans. 

They, as well as the Chinefe, have brought the 
more ufeful arts to a degree of perteftion requifitij 
for the common purpofes of life ; but the efforts ei- 

ther 


• Vid. Tranflat. of the Hedopades, by Mr Wilkins, p» 332- 
f Dr Robertfon’g Difquif. Appendix. 
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thei* of curiomy, or of their genius, have never car- 
ried them beyond this point. The mediocrity of 
their {kill in the arts neceffary for defence, has been 
always confpicuous j for they have been fuccellively 
conquered by the Perfians, the Patans, the Moguls, 
and modern nations of Europe. That very people, 
whom European difciplinc has fince rendered fo for- 
midable, had uniformly been accufhomed to yield up 
their rich country an eafy prey to every invader j 
and had, perhaps, feldom :i dyiiafly of princes from 
their own countrymen. 

J 1 1 ; u oDOTus is the earlieft European hiftorian who 
makes mention of this country ; his work was com- 
pofed 44() years before our acra. Even then, it had 
begun to experience the calamities of invafion ; for 
it was partly conquered by Darius Hyilafpcs*. Alex- 
ander’s expedition to the banks of the Indus, firfh 
communicated to Europeans authentic information 
concerning that part of India which has fmee obtain- 
ed tiif name of the Panjab, or Eire Rivers, the 
fources of the Indus, down which part of the Gre- 
cian troops Avere conduced by Nearchus. Megaf- 
thenes, the ambalTador of Seleucus, during his long 
refidence at Palibothra, tranfmitted farther informa- 
tion ; of which Strabo, Pliny, and An-ian have 
availed thcmfelves in the accounts they have given, 
of India. Its commerce, which at firfl centered in 

A - Tvre 


* Ho'odot. lib. iv. 
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Tyre*, was afterwards transferred .tc^^^andrfa ; 
when it was condufted by tbs- Greeks, Romans, 
and Venetians, till the difcovery of a paffage to In- 
dia by the Cape of Good Hope. 

During all this period, containing two thoufa-nd . 
y«ars, the Hindoo manners and cuiloms have ex- 
perienced very little change. Their knowledge, 
their manufactures, and arts ; even their drefs, and 
modes a# J Lyit^, are deferibed as being exaCtly in: 
the famcitate they are at prefent. The following 
particulars, noticed by Arrian, will prefent to the 
mind of every perfonwho hasvifited India, a picture 
of their prefen t^M oms and manners by no means 
inaccurate. “• 'fljlieir bodies are flender in form j 
their diet principally vegetables ; they are divided 
i-ito cads, and lubordinate^clafTes y and the fame 
trade is perpetuated in a family, from generation to 
generation. Marriages are permitted at feven years 
«)f age ; but prohibited between different claffesf. 
The men wear ear-rings, party-coloured (hoes, and 
frequently veils, which cover the head and fliouldprs. 
The lower orders have their faces daubed with co- 
lours. 


* Hiratn, its liinp, was eontempoi-ary with Solnnion ; and 
the facred writers frequently mention the ucaltli of that cky.. 
Vid. Eaekiel's Proph. 

■f Not confummated' till the age of puberty ; and in the in- 
ftitutes of Menu, intermarriages of the different claffes are re,- 
eognized as valid, but fligmatited as eentrm tqnos moret. 
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loors, while fhe higher ranks liave umbrellas carried 
over them. Two-handed fwords -are -carried about ; 
■with bows, whofe firings are drawn by the foot.” 
ITieir ingenuity in catching elephants, and their me- 
thod of manufacturing cotton, are all noticed in 
terms not inapplicable to thtSr prefent ftate*. 


This fingiilar {lability difplayed In the manners ol 
Indians, muil be imputed to their religion. The 
3raminical rites and infliti tions enter into every part 
■of their manners, and guide almoft every aClion of 
their lives. Whatever thefc injoin, is therefore un- 
alterable ; for it is by them regarded not merely 
with that veneration which men pay to ancient 
cuftoms, but as the Injunftions of Heaven, which it 
were impiety to violate. Hence the manners of the 
Hindoos have remained unafTecled by thofe inva- 
fions and infurreclions which have fo often changed 
»the condition of fociety in other couitfrics. They 
.have refilled equally the enthufiafm and -cruelty of 
the Mahomedan,.and the feebler efforts of European 
•millionaries, for their convciTion. 


Thouoh this be the ftate in w'hich the Hindoos 
were found by^ the tirfl Europeans who vifited their 
country, there is no reafon to conclude that, prior 
,to that period, they were not in a ftate comparatively 
rude ; and that they gradually emerged from that 

A 3 primeval 


* Vitl. Hill. Arrian, pallijn. 
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primeval 'barbarity in which nature has decreed to 
envelope the origin of nations. Hiftory affords di> 
reft tcftirnony of this faft. Thofe writers already 
mentioned, notice that they were ruled by indepen- 
dent princes, whofe territories, by the fmallnefs of 
their extent, feemed to announce the limited progrefs 
they had made in fodal union, and their humble at- 
tainments ill the4lHPClf government. Their caves in 
Elephanta and Salfette, are {landing monuments of 
the original gloomy ftate of their fuperftitipn, and 
the imperfeftion of their arts, particularly that of 
architeftureiTwhich is, perhaps, the moft intricate 
and laborioi^ of any. 

The Hindoo attainments in the arts, however, 
fuch as they are, have uniformly fupplied the ma- 
terials of a trade to the weilem world, which has en- 
riched every nation engaged in it. There a paffion 
for Indian manufaftures has aftuated the higher 
ranks of fociety in every age ; and has conferred a 
degree of importance upon thofe nations who have 
imported them, which they could not othervvife 
have attained. 

The territories obtained by the Britifli in this part' 
of the world, though later in their acquifition, in 
extent and importance far furpafs what has ever 
fallen to the lot of any other nation. "With a cir- 
cumferibed territory at home, they have reached a 
very high degree of eminence among the nations of 
Europe, while their domimon in Hinc^flan, and 

their 
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lileir commerqlal intercourfe with the rcH: of AHa, 
confers upon thetn a greater influence on the happi- 
ncls of mankind, than the mofl extenflve empire of 
China can boalt. Time alone can difeovor whether 
their conneflion with the Hindoos fnall be more 
elFeflual in meliorating their condition, than that o/ 
the various nations who have reduced them ■yinder 
their fubje£lion. 

If this cfleft ■ftiall follow, fo deeply Interefting to 
a large portion of our fellow creatures, it mull be 
the refult of an enlarged knowledge of their intereils 
as connected with (xir own. Tlic immenfe rcfources 
of England, which, in all our tvars, have allonifhed 
the nations of Europe, are created and fupplied by 
our commerce ; and of this, the trade of India is 
the mofl; confiderable branch. The fate of the one 
country is involved in that of the other : with her 
polTeflions in Afia Gr^:at Britain muft Rand or fall. 

THEinveftigationsof the Agricultural Board have 
already produced a mafs of ufeful information, pof- 
fefled by no other nation in Europe. The views or 
claims of intereft and ofadvantage, are equally ilrong 
for a fimilar ilatiftical account of India : flioul J ijiat 
meafure be carried inU' effeft with cqiuvl ability, ?u 
cibligation of tlie highefl importance W'ould be con- 
ferred by that inflitution upon their country. 

A SET of printed queries Ent to every con’mer- 
cial refident factor, or other ofiicer in each diftxicl, 

A -!• wouKl, 
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jjarould, in the courfe of a few years, determine hotr 
fully fuch a meafure was pradi^Ue. Diligent en- 
quiry would foon afcertain the moil: important anir 
cles of inveftigadon ; fuch as the number of the 
inhabitants ; the pardcular mano&ffures, or labour, 
in which the people are employed in each diilrid $ 
the rate of their and the expence of their 

living ; the diifereat^ranches of huibandry, fuch as 
the tenure by which the farmers hold their poflef- 
lions } the rent, and different kinds of produce, with 
their value in the market. 

Werj^I thefe particulars fully known, a thou- 
fand mens of at once improving the revenue and 
the condidon of the people, would occur, which at 
prefent are either concealed, or left to vague conjec- 
ture. Pliny made the Romans acquainted, in fome 
degree, with the ftate of India, while they had no 
poffellions there, and when that people could not af- 
fefl the condidon of the natives. The trade carried 
on with it feemed to him fo immenfe, as to intercll 
every member of the ftate ; yet the commerce of 
the Romans with India did not exceed fifty millions 
of fefterces* annually, or about one tenth part of 
that of Britain, e^cclufive of her immense territorial 
revenues. The very diftance of our pofleflions a- 
lone feems to require that fome means Ihould be a- 
dopted of laying local knowledge before its legifla- 

tors. 
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toris, wd the executive, government. No part of. 
the Roman empire, large as it was, exceeded the 
diftance of two thoufand miles from the capital* ^ 
a knowledge of its provinces could more ealily be 
acquired and dilTeminated among the people, than hr 
a ilate, the greater part of whofe dominions lie fifteen 
thoufand miles in a direft route from the feat of Go- 
vernment. If the following (ketches lhall in any 
manner prove introduftory to fuch a work, ^ de- 
monftrating the prafticabilit^' of the undertaking, the 
labour beftowed fe compiling them, will be amply 
rewarded ;‘'and their author will have the fatisfaftion 
«f having neither lived nor written in vain. 

He is fully fenfible of the many imperfe£lions 
with which his lucubrations muft abound. The 
fub]e£t is too extenfive to be thoroughly invefUgated 
by one perfon : neither his health nor his time per- 
mitted him to pay it all that attention which it juftly 
merits. All, therefore, pretended by the following 
ftriclures, is a Ihort view of the different fubjetls, 
which he holds out to be farther difcuffed, and fi- 
niflied by other hands. lie has the comfort to re- 
flect, that no part is wilfully uiillated, nor any man’s 
charadtcr wantonly attacked ; and he will cheerfully 
xorrect unintended errors. 


THK 


Vide Renncl's Memoinu 
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THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUESTS IN JNDIA. 


’ Ganges^ near Benares, Sept. 1 797. 

Amidst all that boaft of Afiatic fcience and litera- 
ture ; and thofe lofty claims in favour of Braminical 
knowledge that have lately been advanced, there are 
perhaps no nations more ignorant of their own ori- 
gin and hillory than the Hindoos and Chinefe. Al- 
though we have had accefs to tlic Sanfcreet records 
at Benares, for feveral years, and feme perfons are 
tranflating them, no hiftory of the country has been 
found which is the compoiition of a native. From 
the time of Alexander till the Mahomedan conqueft, 
not even the materials of hiftory have been produced 
from Hindoo records. Mahomed Ferilhta, a muflel- 
inan, in the beginning of the feventeenth century, 
compiled a hiftory of Hindoftan, from Ferfian au- 
tb.ors •, a tranflation of which, by Colonel Dow, has 
lung been in poffefiion of the public. 


o 
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The manners of a people are to be gathered from 
' allulions in their poetry ; and this is perhaps the 
chief advantage that fcience will derive from the an- 
cient records of this country. The Mahabaret, 
which is now tranflating*, is a very ancient hiftori- 
cal poem, in which the truth of facts is probably ftill 
more diftorted by exaggeration, than, in Homer, 
you find the rape of Helen, and the fiege of Troy. 
A flowery poet, or a Hill more bombaftic and loofe 
hiftorian, feems to be the ylmoH that Afiatic genius 
■can produce : a vigorous intelleft. matured judge- 
ment, and precifion in ilyle, are the growth of colder 

latiludesf. 

All we ISarn, even from the Perfian Ferlflita, is 
that Ilindoftan was at firft divided into a great num- ' 
her of feparate kingdoms ; and al’ienvards fo feebly 
united under the Mahomedan emperors, that they 
made but fmall refiftance either to the firfi: invaders 
of the country, or to its fubfequent conquerors. 
Knch province, atfached to its viceroy, who was al- 
mofl independent of the emperor, fell an eafy prey to’ 
the incurfions of 'famerlanc, Baber, Humaioon, and 
Nadir Shah. The Ayeen Acbery of Abul Fazel, is 
confined to a ftaliitical Iiiilqry of the empire or 

Delhi, 

* By Mr V/rkiiis, a gi’nrliinan poITctrcd of much know- 
edge of the langtingi-s of liittia, who has already pubhthed an 
tpifode of this work, cntii’ed the Bhagvat Gceta. 

f Vid. Major RciiikI's Mem. p. 43. 
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Delhi, during the reign of Acber ^ upon the other 
kingdoms he feldom touches, and their interntil tranf- 
aflions are involved in impenetrable obfcurity. 

About the year 1000 of our era, Malwmed Gazni 
penetrated into Hindollan ; and after twelve fucceflive 
iqjlftons, in which he was more or lefs oppofed by 
native princes, he finally eftabhfhed his empire. 
His vengeance and bigotry feemed more gratified by 
the maflacrcs of the Hindoos, and the deftruftion of 
their temples, than his ambition was foothed by the 
acquifition of new territory, or fubjecls. The mur- 
vlers he committed againft the defencelefs priefts, 
and the numerous votaries of fuperftidon who of- 
fifciatcd at the temples, afforded this monfler the 
^gheft: delight. “ Nothing,** fays the judicious 
Major Rennel, “ offends our feelings more, than 
the progrefs of deftruflion urged by religious zeal : 
as it allows men to fuppofc themfelves agents of the 
Divinity ; thereby removing diofe checks which in- 
jterfere with the perpetration of ordinary villany, and 
thus makes confciencc a party when it was meant to 
be a judge'.” 

This picture, however fliocking, is too exad a 
reprefentation of the condufl of moft conquerors of 
Hindoftan of the Mahomedan race. During eight 
dynaflies of kings, who reigned over this country for 

a 


* Intrududtion to Mem. p. 4^. 
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a period of 7C0 )-;'ars, the inoIF ferocious bigotry 
and rapine characVerifed their eti'orts in acquiring or 
recovering the d-iu ; ' u:. provinces of this pi ninfula ; 
and had not the * • r ‘if JiJ.ihoniodan ?.eal fome- 
v'hat abated towa. ■ t-ie later period of their p' 0 \ver> 
the whole fccne « i if.eii . ■'Viq'icils mud have re- 
mained a foHtary delart. hi jt-C J, i^ithiri twenty- 
five miles of Delhi, the feat of governu, . ut, an hun- 
dred thoufand of the Mewatti tribe weie put to the 
fword, as a puui/hmcnt for their incurfions. The. 
internal government of Hindoftan mull have been in 
a dreadful ftate, w'hen fuch vindiffive meafures were 
purfued in the vicinity of the capital. Indeed, re- 
bellious meafures, and barbarous conquells, make up 
the hiftory of this tine count; 7 , which nature feemed 
to have deftined to be the paradife of the world. 

Amidst thefe depredations, Benares, the great feat 
of Braminical kvirning, \ya.s plmnlered in 11S4-: and 
from this time the purity of the Sanfcrcet language 
mull have gradually decayed, till it at lafl ceafed to 
be a living tongue, being no where I’poken in Hin- 
dollan. It probablv enters into the vernacular lan- 
guage, and makes a part of that mixture of which 
it is compofed, as the Celtic, Saxon, and Latin do in 
the Englilli. When conquellt; have been long main- 
tained, and the conquerors numerous, fimilar c^'anges 
are produced in tlie language of every country. 
The Roman language, like the Sanfereet, has ceafed 
to be fpoken in all the nations that were fubjecl to 
that empire. 


This 
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■ city, which gives its name to a confideraltfe 

province, is Hill the great feat of learning, and is 
held in veneration all over India : Nothing, howe- 
ver, can more fully demonftrate the circumferibed 
flate of Afiatic knowledge and learning, than the 
fmall number who ftudy Ae Sanfereet language, and 
enable themfelyes to read their facred or feientihe 
books. Very few, even of the higheft clafs of Brah- 
mins have made this attainment — not the thoufandth 
part of the community ; whereas in luirope, almolt 
all the youth of any rank are inftrudtcd in the lan- 
guages of Athens and of Rome from their earlielt 
years ; by their means a confiderable mafs of know- 
ledge reaches even the body of the people. But the 
incurfions of the Moguls wq-e far oftener renewed, 
and were more awfully deftruftive than thofe of the 
Goths and Vandals who overturned the Roman em- 
pire, and deftroyed the monuments, of tafte and 
fcience that diftinguilhed Europe. Regular govern- 
ment was gradually ellabliftied, and learning revived ' 
with new luftre in that quarter of the world ; while 
Hindohan remains in the fame gloom of ignorance 
as in the turbulent periods of the Mahomedau con- 
quefts. 


In the courfe of a few years, it will be found' that 
a proportionably greater number of Europeans wall 
ftudy the learned language of Hindoftan, than of the 
natives themfelves. From the aftive curiolity and 
diligence of the former, much is to be expedied ; 

while 
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■iHrtule little can be hoped from the fupine .indolence, 
and liftlefs (^arafter of the latter. 

About the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
during t^xeign of Belloli, the Portuguefe reached 
India Cape of Good Hope. But fo deeply 

was tJht'cmpire involved in conlufion, that they were 
flowed to make conquefts of fome of the petty 
Hates bordering on the coaft, whofe viceroys had be- 
come independent without even aftradling the notice 
of the court of Delhi. 

It was not till an hundred years after that period 
that the Britiih were heard of there, when in 1615 
Sir Thomas Row was fent ambaffador to the Empe- 
ror Jehanguire. During the lapfe of a century, the 
■portuguefe had made fuch confiderable acquifitions 
on the coaft, as to attract the notice of the court : 
and Ferilhta, the hidorian, mentions, “ that by the 
negligence of the king’s governors feveral didricts of 
Guzarat were in the hands of the Idolators of Eu- 
rope*." 

About a century afterwards, the Mogul empire 
feemed to have reached the fummit of its grandeur ; 
from which it fuddenly relapfed into debility and 
utter ruin. During the reign of Aurungzebe, who 
died in 1707, the empire extended ahnoft over the 

whole 


* Vid. Col. Dow’s Hift. of IliiidoAin. 
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whole penia^hJa ; and its annual revenue, where 
money is four times the value that itl||vin Europe, 
amounted to the fum of 32,000, OOOlrilerling,rac-' 
carding to Major Rennel ; but the Ayeen Acbery 
itates it at thirty-fix millions in the time of Acberi# - 

So vad an en^re could not be held together by a 
weak and unenenfetic government : and the mighty 
feeptre of AurunjPebe, when grafped by the feehler 
hands of his fons, was found too unwieldy for their 
management. His death was regarded as the (ignal 
of hoftility by Mauzum and Azem, the two eldefl, 
who marched, the former from Cabul, and the latter 
from the Deccan, to difpute, in its center, the poffef- 
fion of an empire too large for the management of 
one perfon. Two armies, each cdnfifting of 300,000 
men, decided the conteft by a battle which coft A- 
zem life } and conferred the whole empire on his 
more fortunate brother, who aifumed the title of 
Bahadar Shah. 

His four fons difputed the throne with the fame 
violence that their father had done ; till the power 
and refources of the empire were fo far reduced, as 
to enable the Sieks, an obfeure people from the 
caftern mountains, to fet up Verokfere in the room 
of jehander Shah, the lad of them. So degraded 
was the houfe of Timor, that in the fpace of eleven 
years after the death of Aurungzebe, as many princes 
had been raifed to the throne, and fuccellively mur- 
dered 


2 
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. ^ dered tr ^pofed. Tlie royal authority thus pro-. 
ftiQlltfld, hHIne contemptible ; and the governors of 
t^vinces prepared to throw off their dependence on 
head of the empire who had become unable, to 
' i^li^awe his fervants. 

The Nizam, viceroy of the Deccan, and Allverdi 
'Khan, Subah of Bengal, threw off the yoke j while 
the Mahrattas and Rohillas eftablidicd independent 
ftates in the heart of the empire. The province of 
Oude was feized by Siefdar Jung, grandfather to 
the prefent Nabob Azoph Doulah. Nothing now 
remained to the Imperial Houfe, except a fmall ter- 
ritory round Delhi ; when in 1749 the laft royal 
army was defeated by the Rohillas, whofe indepen- 
dence was now fully elUblilhod. 

The prince, in whofe time this final overthrow of 
the Mogul power was effected, was Achmed Shah ; 
from this period though the title be regularly af- 
fumed by the lineal heir of the empire, it is merely 
nominal. So powerful is the effect of cullom a- 
mong Afiatics, that the name and perfon of the em- 
peror have been regarded as of confcquence to the 
different powers who have fince contended for ter- 
ritory in Hindoftan. The veneration of the people 
for their ancient monarchs has, been fo great, as 
to oblige the princes to obtain grants, fandioned 
by the emperor’s name, to cover their ufurpations 
from the eyes of at leaft the people throughout 
VoL. I. B India ; 
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.. : and through that extenhve ter riifflry *, ‘which* 

ipofed the Mogul Empire, the of each’ 

ftate is univerfally (Iruck in the name of an Enia 
peror, whofe power they have long ceafed to ^ 
knowledge. 


REMARKS^ 
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REMARKS ON THE STATEMENT GIVEN BY THE ABB$’ 
RA\ NAI- OF THE BRITISH CONQUESTS IN BENGAL. 


Calcutta^ March 1796. 

The celebrated battle of Plafley, which was gained 
by a fmall army, confifting, it is.faid, only of two 
thoufand natives, and nine hundred Europeans, gave 
the princes of India fuch an awful impreflion of Bri- 
tilh difeipline and valour, that it has continued ever 
fmee to operate decifively againil: them at every fuc- 
Cceding engagement. 

Those who entertain doubts of the truth of Gre- 
cian hillories, and of the accounts of the Patan and 
Mogul conqueits, from the enormous difproportion 
of numbers between the contending armies, may 
find a clear elucidation of them in many of the en- 
gagements in dteir own times, where the number of 
the viftors wiite .flill more difproportioned to that of 
the vanquilhed armies. A detachment of French 

B 2 troops 
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troops elFedbed revofludoos in the Deccan, '^while 
their number was, perhaps, not a tentbvK of the 
number of Alexander. The Britiih, ii^wo cam-* 
paigns, made a complete conqueft of Bengal, Bahar^ 
and Oude. with a Hill more diminutive force. Bl 
all thefe inflances, the firfl advantages were gained 
by Europeans alone, which were improved by levies 
in the conquered glpl^es} and Alexander, who 
fet out with only tntfty-five thoufand, returned to- 
wards Europe with a hundred and twenty thoufand 
men. ^ 

After being thus firmly eilabliihed on the 
Ganges, the Britifli power was engaged in contefts in 
the Deccan, far more arduous in their nature, and 
for a while attended with lefs fplendid advantages. 
'Ehere it had to contend with European armies, in a 
more difficult country, and with native troops 
whofe taclics had been improveu by fuperior difci- 
pline: over thefe obftacles, too, however, it has 
finally been triumphant ; and has annihilated the em- 
pire of the Myforian kings, though defended fuc-- 
ceflively'by Hyder Ally and Tippoo, two fovereigns 
of greater military ikill, and animated with a more 
inveterate hoftility, than had ever difputed the field 
againfl Europeans in the Eaft. 

The account pven by the Atdie Raynal of thefe 
conquefts and fettlements, is more ample and de- 
tailed than that of any other writetr The changes 
introduced by time, have rendered ins deferiptions, in 

fome 
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Ibmc jmrts, inapplicabie to the prefent flate of the 
coaattyt^l^ other paHkges they were often origifi- 
e}1]r4nacrarate, from the impoilibility of any ilngfe 
perfon being able to colled: fo great a mafb of au- 
4dientic .particulars. What is (fill more to be re- 
gretted, from his want of perfonal and local luiow- 
ledge of the manners of the inhabitants, admittance 
has fometimes been giveii to accounts altogether in- 
credible by perfons who have vifited India. 

The eloquent exaggerations of this ingenious hif- 
torian haVe univerfally been perufed ; always to the 
entertainment, and frequently to the inftruftion of 
his reader. 

One manifeft advantage he poffelTed over a native 
of Britain ; he could deferibe the condud of its fer- 
vants in India without fear or partiality. His re- 
iledions upon this topic are uiibiaflcd, and may 
therefore be juftly regarded as the molt valuable part 
of his work j for this reafon I have ventured to give 
his account of the manner in which wc obtained the 
fovereignty of Bengal, and of the rich province of 
Bchar, from which I now write. 

From an alFedation, how'ever, of impartiality, and 
of getting the better of F.uropcan prejudices, the 
French writers reprefent the natives of every foreign 
country as being in a ftatc of comparative perfedk)n 
and happinefs. In their religious and moral duties, 
they are always on the fide of reafon ; and in every 

B 3 quarrel. 



quarrel, 6 t paitbllitMiteft, they are Ihre to.be 0114}^ 
ifide of jullice. Much of this affe£tati^l^difgrao^ 
the writings of RoulTeau as well as orSthe Abb^ 
Rayml. 


“ A pernicious cuftom/* fays he, “ ha^Tor fome 
time prevailed in thefe countries : the governors of 
the European fettlements took upon them to 
grant an afylum to fuch of the natives as were afttd^ 
of oppreflion or punilhment. As they received 
very confideraj^p fums for their protection, they 
overlooked thlunger to which the intereils of their 
principals were expofed by this proceeding. One of 
the chief ofEcers of Bengal, apprifed of this refource, 
took refuge among the Englifh at Calcutta, to avoid 
the punilhment due to his treachery. He was taken 
under their protection. The Subah, juftly irritated^ 
put himfelf at the head of his army, attacked the 
place, and took it. He put the garrifon into a clofc 
dungeon, where they were fuffocated in the fpace ol’ 
twelve hours. Twenty-three oply remained alive. 
Thefe wretched people offered large fums to the 
keeper of their prifon to prevail upon him to get 
their deplorable fituation reprefented to the prince. 
Their cries and lamentations were fufficient iiil'orma- 
tion to the people, who were touched with compaf- 
lion ; but no one would venture to addrefs the de- 
fpotic monarch upon the fubjeCt. The expiring 
Englilh were told, that he was afleep ; there wa.s 
not, perhaps, a Angle perfon in Bengal who thought 
that the tyrant’s flumbers fiiould be interrupted fojr 
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•dtovE ti^ment ; even to preferve lives of oiMi hun- ^ 
(dred ittd fifty unfortunate men ! j, 

** ADMiR-/||^^atfon, who was juft arr.v|!ii- jn., 
'India widi hislqi|^ron, .and Colonel Clive, who had 
diftingniliod himfelf fo remarkahly in the war of the 
. Carnatic,. did not delay to avenge the caufe of their 
country. They got together the Englilh who h^, 
;hl^<difperfed, and were flying from place to place: 
They went up the Ganges in-the month of December 
1756, retook Calcutta, and made themfelves mafters 
j){ feyeral other places ; aiid . obtained a complete 
victory over the SubaJj.. 

Such a rapid and extenfive fuccefs, becomes in 
,a manner inconceivable, when we confider, that it 
was only with a body of five hyndred men, that the 
Englifli were to Hand againft the whole force of Ben- 
gal. But if their fuperiority was partly owing to their 
better difeipline, and to other evident advantages 
which Europeans have in battle oyer the Indian 
powers, the ambition of eaftern chiefs, the avarice 
of their minifters, and the nature of a government 
Avhofe only fprings are fear and prefent intereft, were 
of ftill more ad vantage. to them : they bad fufficient 
experience to avail themfelves of thefe fevcral cir- 
cumftances in their firft, as .well as in every fucceed- 
ing enterprize. The Subah was detefted by all his 
own people, as tyrants generally are ; the principal 
officers fold their intereft to the Englifli : he was be- 
trayed at the head of his army, the greateft part of 
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ich refui^ ittig^ge ; and he hifnfelf ^ 
he hands of the lEnglift, IPho canfedj^' tx^ 4pe 
irangled in prifon. 

]fT 

■« They difpofod of the SubAfhip in farour erf 
Taffier Alli Khan, the ringleader of the ii^ilipiracy, 
who ceded to the Company feme proVinceSf with a 
“grant of every priviLge, exemption and feVOur, to 
which they could have any pretcnfion. But foofi 
growing weary of the yoke he had impofed on idm- 
felf, he was fecretly looking out for means to get rid 
of it. His deiigns wxre dilcovered, and he was con- 
fined in the centre of his own capital. 

“ Cossim-Alli Khan, his nephew, was proclaim- 
ed in his ftead ; he purchafed that ufurpation 
with an iminenfe fum of money j but he did not 
long enjoy it. Impatient of the yoke, as his prede- 
ccflor liad been, he gave fome tokens of his difpo- 
fition, and refufed to fubmit to the laws w^hich the 
Company had impofed upon him. Upon this the 
war broke out again ; The JafBer Alii Khan, whom 
the Knglifli kept in confinement, was again proclaim- 
ed Subah of Bengal. They marched againli Coflim- 
Alli Khan. His General Oificers were corrupted : 
he was betrayed, and entirely dcKated : too happy, 
that wliillt he loft his dignity, he ftill pofleffed the 
vaft treafures he had amafted. 

« Notwithstanding this revolution, Coflim- 
AUi did not drop his hopes of vengeance. Full of 

refent- 
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and kisded with treafuife, he fet out for 
6f Benares, chief vizier in the Mogul^s 
^tenpire. He and all the ndghbouring princes re- 
imitAd in oppofition to the common enemy, who 
fihnditened all equally. But now the conteit 

remained n^onger between them and a handful of 
Europeans juft arrived from the coaft of Coroman- 
del ; they were to engage with the whole ftrength of 
Bengal, of which the Englilh were mailers. Elated 
Ulrith Aeir fncceffes, they did T'ot wait to be attacked ; 
they iet out ditefrly, and made head againft fo for- 
midable a league, marching with all the confidence 
Clive could infpire, a leader whofe name feemed to 
be the pledge of conqueft. Clive, however, did not 
care to hazard any thing. Part of the campaign 
was fpent in negociation ; but in tinie the treafures 
which the Englilh had drawn from Bengal ferved to 
enfure them new conquefts. The heads of the In- 
dian army were corrupted j and when the Nabob of 
Benares was defirous of coming to aftion, he was 
obliged fly with his men, without ever being able 
to engage. By this viftory, the country of Benares 
fell into the hands of the Englilh : and it feemed as 
if nothing could hinder them from annexing that 
fovereignty to the province of Bengal.” 

By thefe or fimilar methods, the Englilh have ob- 
tained their territory in India ; and other nations 
have acquired theirs by means perhaps Hill hfs de- 
fencible. In the eye of rcafon, however, there ap- 
pears but little ground for thofc opprobrious terms 

of 
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. of abufe which this lively auth|^ 'ii»$ 'Ijllllistd 
tlicir condudi. In diere cannot 
. fingle argument againft feizing the teni^pvy of ^ 
.native princes, who wer^ themfelves tifurfltersy whh^ 
may not be urged againft interfering Weny maniMW* 
or trading with India in general. W 

Wherever mankind have tranfadHons, there will 
arii'c quarrels and disputes ; and among nations who 
quarrel, the we)^er party mull; ever fuffer. la tHerf 
quarter cf the world, as well as Aiiai^ every nation, 
dillinguilhed among its neighbours by fuperior bra- 
very, knowledge, and induftry, has invariably in- 
rrcafed its power and enlarged its dominion. Sq- 
jiaricr talaits operate upon the rcfourccs of nations 
and their poffellions in the fame manner as they do 
in the eafe of Individuals. Philofophers may hay- 
ranguc ; but the iuduflrious and enterprifing always 
liavc, and in the nature of things ever mull acquire, 
an alccndant over the diflblute and poor. 

Fiucii i.. the unavoidable confcquence of the inter- 
courfe of a warlike and enterpriling people with na- 
tions inferior ip arts and arms : If the fubjcdl be ex- 
amined by the rule of morality, perhaps the conduft 
of P.uropeans may find a Hill Itronger vindication. 
According to the above account, the conduct of the 
native princes has been in the higheft degree ‘cruel 
and tyrannical. The Subah of Bengal, who mur- 
dered the Englilh, was dctelled by all his fubje^, 
and dreaded to fuch a degree that he durll not be 

2 approached 
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Oli'the moft urgent calls of humanity. 
ld()l>les who hated, betrayed him ; and the pi^ 
<i#re is applicable to almoft every native prince in. 
^cHa. Ute roles of morality, therefore, if applied 
,to this fubjedll, would impofe it as a duty, on every 
nation who ted the power, to vindicate the injuries 
of mankind, by depofing thefe oppreflbrs from their 
sbufed authority. 

Tms .relief to the fuflerings of mankind could not 
be viewed as. fin injullice even to the piinces the.n- 
.felves ; for they are in general ui’urpers of their 
power. In Europe, where hereditary fucceflion is 
eftablilhed, the imagination conceives a fort of right 
in the fucceffor to the profpefis which he has been 
educated to entertain j he compafles them without 
violence. In Aha alraoll cveiy’^ fuccelHon is an ufur- 
pation. The dying fovereign bequeaths his people 
to an adopted heir ; perhaps the child of his menial 
Have ; the difeontented nobles take the field, and 
place upon the throne one of their own number, who 
has n<5 other right than that conferred by the fword. 
The EngliHi, on the contrary, have placed fcveral of 
the princes whole territories they ha^ c acquired, in 
opulent and fplcndid circumftanccs, of which hardly 
even their own folly can deprive them. And thefe 
rich penfioners they have continued fi-om one gene- 
/alion to anotlicr, even in derpite' of their own de- 
^nerits. 


The 
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Th£ late Nabob of Oude left his 
nions to a child, bom to hia meaneft ferrant, xUcile , 
indifference for his people, and eztrlii^agattce 9i$ 
folly can only be equalled by the meaiditefs of h& 
former condition. His dominions mlft therefore bis 
governed as they too long have beei^l^ a defpotifdi 
and wantonnefs of cruelty more deftru'&ive than that 
of Nero. His territories border upon thofe of the 
India Company ; and their limits are every where 
liifcemible by the poverty and defoladon which they 
difplay. The Englifh nation has had a powerful 
afcendancy over this country for nearly half a cen- 
tury ; by them it has been conquered, as well as 
protefted from foreign enemies ; while its prince 
have preferved their revenue without feeling depen- 
dence. A purer code of morality would have taught 
them, that to fuffer crimes you can prevent, is to be 
acceffary in committing them; that they are in 
fome degree blameable for the wretched internal 
management of fo vaft a territory ; that as it has 
been in their power, fo it was their duty to make 
this prince a penfioner*, and his pci^ple happy. They 
have oftener incurred the guilt of hypocrify, in the 
precautions they have adopted to icreen their ufur- 
padons, than difeovered temerity in feizing power 
which feemed thrown into their hands. 


ORIGIN 


• What right have we to do this ? Wc have a right to re- ^ 
fume a gift upon its being abufed, or, if improperly given, whe-’’' 
ther it has been abufed or not. 



SECT. m. 


ORIGIN AND PILBSENT STATE OF THE MAHRATTA 
EMPIRE. 


Near Buxar, Nov. 1796. 

* 

In every narrative of India affairs, the Mahrattas are 
mentioned as one of the moff confiderable powers 
which have arlfen on the ruins of the Mogul Em- 
pire. 

This nation derives its name from Mahrat, a pro- 
vince in the Deccan*, which at prefent, under the 
name of Baglana, forms the moft central part of 
the Mahratta dominions. Sevajec is regarded as the 
founder of this empire ; he had obtained a diiUn- 
guiihed rank in the army of the King of Vifiapour, 
and the diffraflions of that monarchy foon afforded 
him an opportunity of affuming independent power. 

His 


* Vid. Ferilhta’s Hift. Hiadoftan. 
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His were fu rajud in ^ 

vlnces, that before the accelGoik-of itolit ^ zebe ft$' 
the throne, he had ali^cady become ^nrnwailie to thep 
Mogul Empire. 1 he Roman State hmi xiot a wfiapi’ 
hardy or warlike people for its.i^lptll^ than tfi|^ 

' Mahrattas ; fur many of the co&qium of Sdvajee 
were made in the face of Aurul^zebe wheii he was 
at the fummit of his power. The confufions which 
followed upon the death of that emperor, and ^ 
dhTciitions adtongdus fons, allowed the Mahrattas 10- 
i-xtcnd thcir^oiiquefts with a rapidity pespiKar to 
fids part of Afia. Bred in the fchool of war, and 
jjrcLrvcd by their rugged and barren mountains 
from fallmg into that liftlcfs effeminacy which cha-’ 
ra6leri:«ed die inhabitants of India, the Mahrattas 
were able to cgntend with Aurungzebe hirafelf ; and 
.Sahojee, the prince who fucceeded the founder of the 
nation, had before his death extended his dominions 
from the weilern fliore of the peninfula to Oriffa on 
the eaftern j and from Agra, on the north, to the 
Carnatic, on the fouth j while almoft every part of 
lliiidoffan and Bengal itfelf had been plundered by 
his armies. Thefe conquefts were made in the fame 
manner as thofe of this nation have ever been : an 
enterprifmg chief, by holding up to his followers a 
proCpetd: of plunder, foon colleds an army j and the 
weaknefs and diffraftions of his neighbours afford 
him an opportunity of rcalifing his promifes. 

I.v 1718 the Mahrattas were fo powerful, that 
they were enabled to enforce the payment of a tri- 
bute 
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bate the Etftperor Nadir S^ah ; this impofitlon 
iem Hindoftan denominated a cjbouf, 

md thew^ !t varied in particular diftrifls, amounted 
gC^isrally tot nitefstuth a£ the annual revenue. This 
|batpeful c4M||)|Aldon was exafled from the province 
of Bfcngal 1743f when they overran that province 
■with 80,(XXJ cavalry, whofe depredations and cruel- 
ties are ftill remembered with horror by the natives. 
For two fucceffive years th^y plundered this rich 
territory, nor did they quit it till they cidiaultcd its 
ftores, and carried off an immenfe booty, particu- 
larly from the Jaggut Sects, the molt eminent 
bonkers in India. 

The fortunes of an empire of fuch recent forma- 
tion and rapid growth, were deftined foon to fall, 
for it contained the feeds of its own deftruftion. In 
faft, the combination of the Mahratta chiefs exhibits 
the feudal conftitution in its loofeft form. It is a 
voluntary combination of plunderers, poffcffing na 
principle of permanent union or improvement ; and 
the rife of the Mahratta power may with greater pro- 
priety be termed the diffolution of all government, 
and the effablilbment of anarchy, than the founda- 
tion of regular empire. They are the Svifs of 
India, ever ready to enter for hire into every fcheme 
of plunder fuggefted by an ambitious chief. 

During the reign of Ram Raja, the difeordant 
fabric of the Mahratta government was divided by 
the two minifters of that prince, who treated him 

with 



with the Gaae p^dy his anceilor bv^ tWlkffig 
of Vifiapour. dajifbtf, the Peih>V3h>^^ cdnifter^ 
afliimed the government of the Zt 

Poonah i while the Bukihi, or cotnntu^r In chi^'^ 
ufurped the eaften^^ri^, and his go* 

vernment at Nagpore^n Berar. tSnlSmt any {jpn- 
ciple of mutual co-operatioft in making either peace 
or mXf thefe chiefs continued at the head of their 
re^B^ve dominion^ 

Bajirow, the pelhwah of Poonah, condufted hia 
adminidration with a vigour fuited to the boldnefs 
with which he had ufurped his power. He not oi^];^ 
took from the Portugueze the iflands of Bombay 
and Salfette, but pulhed his conquefts in the Panjab 
as far as the Indus. There, however, tliey gave 
umbrage to Abdalla, king of Candahar, a prince 
with whom they were hitherto unacquainted, and be- 
fore whom their hidden greatnefs feemed deilined only 
to have made their downfall the more confpicuous. 
For fome time this afpiring nation had been engaged 
in every feene of war and politics th’^oughout the 
whole of Hindoilan. This profperity of their affai]t$, 
with the vaft territories of which they were in pofTef- 
lion, infpired them with the idea of banifliing for 
ever the Mahomedan government from India. On 
their part, therefore, they collefted all the Hindoo 
powers into a confederacy, while the Mahomedan 
princes ranged themfclvcs under the banners of Ab- 
dalla. Sujah Dowlah, and the Rohilia chiefs were' 
his aiTociates oppofed tg the Jatts and Mahrattas* 

Skak 
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IS^H ^lum invited to tHe diroEte of 
by and the fate of the Miahbmedan princes 

haftei^ |b its decifion^ which was effefted by the 
. Celebrated batde of Fanniput. Never fmce the fatal 
'^/i^onteft l^tii^een the f6ns 6f Allumguire, had Hiii* 
' doftan belbm inch niitnerous armies in the field, 
or a combat maintained mth fuch obflinate valour. 
On the fide of Abdalla and the Mahomedans there 
were 150,000 combatants; on that of the Mahrattas 
200,000 men. The deeds jf valour performed, and 
the carnage of both aTnues were incredible ; but 
fortune declared in favour of Abdalla. ITie num- 
ber of the Mahratta prifpners taken was immenfe, and 
the rout of their army fo complete, that they have 
ever fmce laid afide all thoughts of univerfal em- 
pire in Hindofian, and their power has continued 
to decline. 


Ballajee, who fulFered this fignal defeat from 
the army of Abdalla, foon died, and was fucceeded, 
in tl»,ir turns, by Maderow, and his fon Narrain ; 
the latter being murdered by Ragoba, his uncle, left 
the Poonah government in a fiate of great diftraftioni 
The widow of Narrain produced a fon who was ac- 
knowledged heir ; and the infamous Ragoba, depofed 
by his fubjeCls, unfortunately drew in the govern- 
ment of Bombay to efpoufe his caufe, by offering ad- 
vantageous grants to the Company. The war that 
enfued terminated difgracefully for both parties ; for 
Rs^oba was furrendered to his enemies, and the 
VoL. I. C Bombay 
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.ar^y, aft^ a.cony^iion, by np mcap^ Crt'^ 
ditabje.to themitelyj^^ ag^ee^ to tha^fettlefoenu 

The adminiftration of, the Toonah.- government, 
dp^g, a long imppiity, waa.cpn(|p£l:e4,,by .a junto^ 
of.cHefs whpfp,. qn^^j^,,havp free 
qiiently brpughf.tl^, ftate.to the verge of jcivi.}. war. j 
a condition in which, o^nnot prove for nq^ablc. to, 
itsjieighbour,&. 

It is not probable ilindoftan will, foon fuffer from, 
the conquers of either of the Mahratta hates ; the. 
Eaftern has no refources, and the Weftem.muft be 
feeble , from diffentions, till feme chief of fuperior 
talents unite it. into one monarchy. Tl^e meafures 
lately purfued by Scind,ia, fepmed to lead to inde- 
pendent power over the Poonah hate. His troops 
are difeiplined by Europeans, and a large body of 
them, till very lately, w& commanded by an officer 
who. had been in the Britifli fervice. If by their ef- 
forts Scindia, or liis fon Dowlat Row, ehabliffies a 
new empire in the north and weft, the weftern Mah- 
ratta government will be overthrown, and a power 
eftablilhed in the vicinity of Oude, more formidable . 
to the Britifti interefls than any they have perhaps’ 
ever beheld in Hindoftan*.- 

The 

m 

* This has been verified ; for fince the above was written the 
Peifhwah has been banifhed by Scindia; and his reftoration by' 
die Britifli hag called forth e&rts of bravery, which fufficiently 

prov» 
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Tm i; provinces' of Agra and 'Delhi, once fo famous 
for their population arid wealth, are at prefent in the 
m'oft wretih'ed ftate. Diinng half a centurv'they 
have been the feat of unSnterirupted devaAation ; the 
Ihnds are" nearly laid w^afte, and the mlferable ryuts 
dare not! p^bVldc any thing beyond immediate fub- 
fiffience, froni too well founded an apprfehenfibn that 
they wbuld ' draw upon themfelves the cruelties of 
fome licentious chief whofe trade is pillage, and 
wM5fe fupport is the fpol’s of his miferable neigh- 
brihrs. 

Tills defcription is b^t too applicable to the whole 
Mahratta empire, which at prefent confills of nearly 
one half of the whole pcninfula of India : and which, 
W'ilh the territory belonging to the Seiks, and the 
Englifh, conftitute the only independent power now 
remaining in this counti*)'. 

Tilt Seiks, as well as the Mahrattas, are a recent 
po\. r which has gradually rifen upon the downfall 
of the Mogul government. This nation confills of 
a vaft number of ariHocratical chiefs equally loofe 
and dil'ordtrly with the Mahrattas; their religious 
principles might form a bond of union in cafe of any 

C 2 general 


prove tlie formidable ftate at which the Malirattas had arrived. 
Our late (rlonons vidtories in that quarter have all betn atcliieved 
over'native troops, who maintained the coiiflifl with more Heady 
difeipline, and rial braviry, thin were cmt difjdajtd by- that 
face of men. 
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g^atral change threatening their fed. They have in 
a great meafure apoftatifed from the Hindoo fyftem, 
and have made great ap'proaches to Deifm, and a 
purer fyftem of natural religion. They receive pro- 
felytes and make converts ; and pollefs a decided ad- 
vantage over the adherents of the ancient faith in 
precluding themfelves from no, animal food except 
the Ox. They may be regarded as the reformed in 
India ; and though the rules of their founder Nanuch 
have confiderable hold oyer them, they would Hot 
perhaps prove fo inaccellible to the arguments ©f 
millionaries as the followers of Brahma. TTie ex- 
tpnfive country of the Panjab, is wholly in their pof- 
felEon, and forms a wide and untried field, which 
in fome future period may fignalize the labours of 
European millionaries. 


OK, 



SECT IV. 


OF THE EXTENT, PQMCE, See. OF CALCrTTA. 


C'alctrtta, March 1796’. 

Among the firft objects Tvhich attract the notice of 
a ftrailger on his arrival in Bengal, is the elegance 
and beauty of Calcutta, the capital of our dominions 
in the Eaft. The Company’s botanic gardens, the 
clegi’nt villas of its fervants, the llrong and regular 
garrifon of Fort William, and the fpires of the town, 
announce your approach to a capital, though not 
above fifty years (landing, that would be deemed 
Gonfidcrable in any part of the world. 

The adtivity and enterprizc of the Englilh is per- 
haps no where better difplayed, than in the rapid en- 
largement of this town. In the meinorv of perfons 
tlill living here, the European houfes were mean, 
and comparatively few in number. Thofe of the 
natives are, io general, (UIl paltry lints ; but as pro- 

C 3 fpetts 
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fpefts of gain, or at leaft of employment, ^re ai»ray3 
opening in the vicinity qf European fociety ; the 
number of their dwellings has increafed in a ftill 
greater proportion than that of Europeans. From 
the number of houfes rated for the payment of taxes 
in the alfelfors books, the native inhabitans of Calr 
cutta cannot fall much Ihort of half a millionr They 
amount to this number eftimating four perfons to 
each houfe ; an eftimate certainly moderate, if you 
coniider the number of childrcn.,and women around 
each hut. The Hindoos not only all marry, but 
enter into that ftate at a very early period of life, 
which renders their marriages uncommonly prolific :• 
this circumfiance has rendered barrennefs and celi- 
f)acy difgraccful in either fex, but particularly in 
the female. A young woman, who has not been 
betrothed in her infancy ; or who, from atiy^nifler 
accident, has not procured a hulband, brings much 
folicitude and difgrace upon the family. 

This natural fourceof population has -always been 
feconded by the Britilh governnicnt in Calcutta, 
which has afforded an uniform protection to the live? 
and property of the inhabitants. The police of the 
city if chiefly committed to a fuperintendant of po- 
lice, and leveral inferior jujlices of the peace, Euro- 
peans, with certain ftated faluries ; before them all 
petty delitiquencies are tried, and fmaller diflurb- 
ances imnifhed. Tannahs, or guard-houfes, are 
eiefted in the diffei'ent divifions of the town : atid 
the peace is raaintainsd by a few companies of native 

foldiey^ 
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Ibliliefs, tvho patttsle the fti-eets, and prevent difturb- 
ance from quarrels, robbeiy, or theft. Oifentes of 
a higher nature, \Vhether committed by Europ6in's 
or natives, dre' cognizable 'by the fupreme court of 
judicature ; Which about twenty-five yeara ago was 
fubfiituted in place of the Mayor’s court, with more 
extenfive ju'rifdiftion, ahd fuperior authority. 

The powers of this court extend not only to the 
Company’s territories in this part of India, but aUb 
to every cafe, civil or cririiinal, that may occur upon 
the fca between the Coromandel and Malacca coafts. 
The jurifdiclion of this court does not extend to th'e 
upper nations : In thefe, however, all the European 
fettlers coniie under an engagement to be amenable 
to its authority. 

TtiE policy of this eflabUfhment has been much 
controvcrtcvl by the civil and military fervants on 
the Bengal oftablifliinent j and it dill feems to be re- 
garded as an unpopular mcafure. The objeclions, 
however, urged againd it, as far as I have been able 
to Aveigh tliein, arc highly to its honour and that of 
its projectors. It is contended that a very confider- 
able diferetionary powder over the natives ought to be 
left in the hands of Europeans, to preferve fubordi- 
nation and obedience. A greater degree of info-, 
leiice, and a more independent fpirit, it is faid, is 
daily gaining ground among that clafs of men : that 
they are litigious to a proverb ; and on every occa- 
fion put themfelves on that footing of equality with 
. C * Euro- 
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Europeans, 'which they find from experience to be 
countenanced by the fupreme court. They forefee 
in its continuance, and in the eftablifhment of Amilar 
jurifdidlions at Bombay and Madras, the total eman* 
cipation of our native fubjedls in India*. 

’ These charges, and thefe fears, proceed rather 
from the mifcondu^t of individuals than their pa» 
triotifm, or the rigour of the fupreme court. The 
diflipation of Europeans here is far more confpicuoi^ 
than the infolence of the natives. Both the military 
and civil fervants are too often in the habit of incur- 
ring debt, fometimes by borrowing money from the 
people of colour ; but oftener by want of punduality 
in the payment of wages and accounts. In every 
cafe a native is a rigid creditor ; and is gratiAed, ra- 
ther than hurt, by feeing himfelf in a fituation in 
which he can command the perfonal liberty of an 
European by imprifonment. But the man who de- 
mands the payment of a juft debt may be rigid, but 
is not infolent. An honeft man has nothing to fear 
from fuch demands ; to him they will always appear 
more reafonabic, than that every perfon who has the 
facility to part with his money, or want his wages, 
fliould contribute to debauchery, or fuffer for the 
extravagance and folly of another. 

For- 


• Since the above w'as written, a jurifdiftion bill, conferring 
flmilar powers to that for Calcutta, has been pmjeded for the 
fettlenaents of Bombay and Madras, 
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Formerly it Ibmetimes happened that a peace 
oiEcer has been feized in the cantonments, and in- 
fulted at the inftigation of officers, or by their per- 
fonal violence. Thefe fa£ls are reported by them- 
felves with an air of exultation, which clearly de- 
i^onffirates their inclination, and a wifli that they, 
could again be repeated. Even at prefent, there are 
combinations well known to the bailiffs, which gen- 
der the execution of perfonal diligence a very dan- 
gerous part of their duty. But fnch objeftions 
againft the fupreme court, are its higheft panegyric ; 
becaufe they are of the fame nature with the objec- 
tions which every thief or robber has to a gibbet. 

The infolence of the natives, and that indepen- 
dent fpirit which endangers the Britilh power in In- 
dia, wife men have not been able to difcover ’, or 
they have deemed pafl: experience a better guide to 
its treatment, than the capricious exercil'e of difere- 
tionary power. The peculations of collectors, and 
the exaftions of officers in detached commands, have 
produced the only ferious difeontents which the 
Britilh government has ever yet experienced. And 
had the fources of them, or the principal character.; 
concerned, been more immediately under the eye of 
the fupreme court, it is probable that they never 
would have exilled. 

Had the fupreme court of Calcutta, or the gene- 
ral police of that capital been ellab'ilhed on bad prin- 
ciples, their pernicious effedts would have appeared 

long 
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^ long fmce, within the imaiediateTphcre ofthdr ope. 
' fation. There, however,' thc}^ are happily asihivi. 
"ilble as their 'fuppofed 'eailfe. Perhaps no city in 
Europe has mereafed more rapidly than Calcutta 
wkhin the laft thirty years. Ships belonging to 
every nation are feen in its harbour. Trade, 
evci§ mercantile fpeculation, have been carried on 
wit|| a boldnefs which appears never to have been 
checked by any judicial iniquity. 

Greater property than is common in Britain, 
has been accumulated even by fome of the natives^ 
and ponefTed with equal fecurity with that of the 
richtit fubjects in England. The fafety with which 
the property of European families is cntrufled to the 
native i'ervants, is indeed highly to their honour. 
Eifty or fixiy, and more, perhaps, in fome families, 
fleep during the night hi the compound, or in the 
pafl'ages and verandahs of the houfc, while every 
door is open : and you hear of much fewer burgla- 
ries and thefts, than arc committed in London, after 
all that the precautions of bolts, watchmen, and con- 
(tables have been able to effect. Were a houfc, w'ith 
an equal number of fervantS, kept equally acceCible 
in any town of England, it would in all probability 
be robbed as frequently as it contained any thing 
that could be carried away. And were thefe fub- 
jeiis pofl'effed of the fame degree of wealth as fome 
natives in Calcutta, there is no country in Europe 
where they could be more fecure. In fome it is nol; 
tadi to alHrm, that they would have long fince beetit 
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ponvifted of mcivifm, or feme imaginary crime, in 
prder to conceal the real guilt — that of being rich, 

The Ayeen Acbery is entirely filent about Cal- 
cutta, which is full proof of its being wholly incon-? 
fiderable in the time of Acber. The fettlement of a 
fat^ory here was fo late as 1690, by^ Job Chamock, 
It mult have remained a trading fatlory till fome 
time after the battle of Plifl'ey in 1757- To have 
increafed in forty years in fo unhealthy a fpot to its 
prefent population of five Itundred thoufand fouls, 
implies a degree of profperity, amidfi; all the irre- 
gularities of ah infant fettlement, that is unparalleled 
in any other quarter of the world, 

DuRiNo the rapid increafe of this town, difeafes 
were fatal to thoufands, and particularly, according 
to the teflimony of Dr Lind, among fuch as had 
lately arrived from Europe. Hamilton gives of hii? 
owTi know iedge an iiiftance of four hundred burials 
in fix months, at a period when the whole Englifh, 
refident there, did not exceed twelve hundred. 
Wherever the Britifh fettle^ the natives crowd around 
them for protedion and employment : their cxpcr 
rience has aflured them of both ; and by this they 
have been guided, in the midft of loud clamours, 
from Europe, againft the cruelty, oppreflion, an4 
rapacity of their rulers. 


MAE.I- 
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MARITIME TRADE OF CALCUTTA. 


Calcuila, Dec. ITBT. 

The merchants and agents of this capital arc by no 
means confined to tranfadions with their conftituents 
employed in different branches of the fervice ; they 
engage largely in foreign commerce to every part of 
note either in Afia or Europe. In fome houfes, the 
extent of their dealings has been eflimated at two 
crores of rupees annually :* If upon fuch an im- 
menfe fum they cleared only the common intereft of 
the country, their gains muft prove very ample. But 
this eftimate of their grofs concerns is probably ex- 
aggerated ; and the nature of the commodities ren- 
ders mercantile enterprifes much more hazardous 
than they are in Europe. 


* Above two millioni flerling. 
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' No mercantile houfe has accumulated funis equal 
to thofe fortunes acquired by many individuals in the 
fervice. The charges of clerks, freight, infurance, - 
with the innumerable items of godown, and houf^ 
rent, mull; deeply affeft the profits arifing from every 
concern not uncommonly lucrative. 

The extent of the private trade of Calcutta can- 
not be eftlmated juftly, either from the number or 
the burden of the Ihips belonging to that port. Till 
lately there were only fixty that properly belonged 
to the Britilh merchants here, and their burden was 
about twenty-feven thoufand tons. But it is well 
known that their concern in foreign Ihips is great : 
the Dutch, Daniflt, and French fettlements in the 
river afford an opportunity for indirea trade to 
any extent, of which it is believed they fully avail 
themfelves. 

' The Hon. Company affords confiderable employ, 
ment to the country-built Ihips, independent of the 
merchants. It poflelfes a maritime eftablilhment, 
under the direftion of a Board conftituted for that 
purpofe. During war, cruizers againft the enemy 
are frequently employed, as well as tranfports and 
llore-Ihips for its own troops. 

These tranfaffions fall under the immediate di- 
reftion of the Marine Board, confifting of five mem- 
bers, a number of fubordinate officers and clerks. 
It fiiperintends alfo the pilot fervice, a moft im- 
portant 
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portant brnntib of the marine' eftaWifhment in a rnrer 
frf inch dan^'rmis narigarfon as the Hoogly. The* 
great qtiantity of Iknd and mud that is walheil down’ 
this branch of the Ganges during the rains, occa- 
J;on5 d. coutinttal du^luation in the fiie and ‘pofltion 
of the fand-banks by which its opening is iirfcftcd.’ 
Conftant attention to this circiunftance is indifpenf- 
Jible, in order to place the difiereirt bucq s fo as they 
Ihall not iniflead the mariner. 

From th'” pcriihable and expenfi\c nature of fliip- 
ping in this climau*, freight muft be high ; but a cir- 
cumitance which mull be borne by all, feems but 
nightly to afFeft any : and commerce appears as ad-’ 
Venturous here as in any part of the world. 

The freight of boats in the inland trade upon the 
river, is far from being low, owing to the length of 
time neceffary fo perform a moderate vojage upon 
that winding flream. 'I’he larger boats upon the 
Ganges carry from three hundred to fix hundred 
mauns; and their hire, per monlh, amounts to 
twemy, thirty, or hxty rupees, according to their 
dilferenl fize?. 

Budgerrows, for the accommodation of gentle^ 
mtn and their families, are to be had of all fizes, 

£■ oih eight to twenty-four oars ; the rate of hire for 
the firft, is fixty rupees per month j for the largcfl^ 
two hundred and tlii) ty. This fum includes the pay ' 
oi the boatmen ■, a clafs of men the molt ufeful, la- 
4 borious. 
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bp^QUS, and contented ‘ in JBsngal^ The pinnace^ ia ? 
another defcription of travelling boat, ilill more exr 
penfive than the budgerrow. It has fuperior actom- 
modadon^ . and from its refembling the (IrutS^ure of 
liuropean . craft, both in thc.hull .and riggin^„it> 
isbetter fitted .-fun encountering! a .gale in' the. great, 
ritter. 

lUsiBES the high rate of. freight charged on the 
inland and maridme . trade,^ tho merchants In Cal- 
cutta pay a confiderahk commiffion on the ptirchafe 
of goods, by their. ageatiJ ; tliis upon moft' articles is 
five per cent, j but as they are more frequently pur-^ 
chafers for others than themfelvesj this fum will rbb. 
oftener received than p&id. 

The mailers of the country-built Ihips, or the 
fupercargQCS, are the immediate agents by which tlid 
trade of this, part of the world is conduced. They 
are the moll eiiterprifing body of men j and, in ge- 
neral, belter informed than thofe of the fame profef- 
fion in Europe.. Many of them have made inde- 
pendent fortunes ; and, what is Hill more to their 
praile, £njoy them in a decent and creditable man- 
ner The faflidious ideas regarding rank, which 
fonaerly. pijevailed in this capital, went nearly to thef 
e:^lurion of tlus ufeful fet of men from the foclety 
of ..ouE imaginary grandees ; a lofe more than com-< 
penfated .by their diligent attention to their own con- 
cepts.; which has raifed many of thefe men to fta- 

tions 
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tions in Britain which few of their contemners ha.Vd 
been able to attain. 

WitH the common Malays, and a mixture of 
Chinefe, and Bengalee feamen, who never become 
very expert and intelligent in their profeffion, it is 
allonilhing with what fecurity the country ihip-maf- 
ters perform voyages in thefe dangerous feas. Their 
velfels are termed Denies ; and their enterprifes at 
fea are chiefly to be afcribed to the example of Eu- 
ropeans ; before their appearance, the Hindoos were 
hardly known as navigators. There are fix different 
affurance companies in Calcutta, who cover the pro- 
"perty of individuals from the rilks of the fea, per- 
haps at as low a rate of infurance as it can be done 
in Europe. . 

The mode of navigation, as pfaftlfed by the iia-- 
lives, like moft of their other arts, is far from being 
in a pcrfed ft;Ue, The mariners compal’s, the great- 
eft improvement in the fcience was, and ftill remains 
in a very imperfeft Hate over every part of India. 
'I'heir aftronomical inllrumeiils are, as far as the 
pra.ctice of lailors is concerned, in a ttate equally 
contemptible. In a European fhip you may fome- 
times meet with their barks at fea in the utmoft un- 
certainty of both latitude and longitude. Their in-* 
ftrumenls are fuppofed, by feme very competent 
judges, to be borrowed from thofe of Europeans, 

and 
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and are tertainly but awkward imitations ef- thfcii' 
originals'*. 

Of the Ihips which I have mcntiDnrd hclonj;ing to’ 
the port of Calcuita, there is not a tingle one com- 
manded by a native Hindoo. Some low perfon of Ku- 
ropean extrt-dt, but removed pcrliaps by nianv genern- 
tions, is frenuontly preferred to the command even of 
thofe pahry fiiips which venture iitto the open fca. Of 
a maritime fr.rce hardly any nation in the Kaft has 
formed any idea, 'rhere are, indeed, fomc proahs 
and private fliips fitted out for piracy, who fight, 
and laafliicrc the unarmed crews of merchantmen 
with all the inveteracy and cruelty of favages. Thcfe 
enterprifes, fudi ^ they arc, conftitutc nearly the 
whole of Oriental ■attainments in naval war< 

Tiir, Internal navigation is conduded by the na- 
tives to a greater extent, and with a greater degree 
of fuccefs. 'fhe difi'erent llreams of the Ganges 
interfed the country in a manner fo obvioufly con- 
venient for traufporting commodhle?, that it is prtj- 
hable that the Hindoos have carried on ihh- naviea- 
tion from 'the eftrlieft period of their civilization. I 
will therefore give a fliort Iketch of this noble rivet' 
as an inllrument of internal commerce. 

The fourCe cf the Ganges long remained In as 
much uncertainty as that of the Nile. It v as ld‘i to 

VoL. I. D thu 
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the prafent age to make the difcovery ; when the 
Chinefe emperor Camhi fent perfons to explore it, 
though at the diftance of 3,500 miles from his ca- 
pital. it iffues from the oppofite ridge of the fame' 
mountains with the Barrampooter, and diredbs its 
courfe in a contrary progrefs, till the diftance of 
]200 miles intervenes between rivers' that are again 
to approach and water the fame plain. 

So completely are the various branches of thefe 
rivers diffufed over the flat country, that there is 
hardly any part of the large province of Bengal 
above twenty-five miles diftant from a navigable 
river. The wood, fait, and provifions of many mil- 
lions of people are conveyed thefe channels 

by 30,000 boatmen, the moi^'S^rious and hardy 
race in India. All thefe are independent of the 
tranlport of the mercantile commodities to be {hip- 
ped for Europe, which may amount to two millions 
annually. 

» 

The Barrampooter, though larger than the Gan^ 
ges, affords Icis affiflance to commerc ; for it tra- 
vels eaft through rugged defiles and vallies, feldoin 
approaching the habitations of man. In a military 
view, the Ganges is equally commodious as in that 
in which we have confidered it. A communication 
is afforded by it between the different ftations for 
the conveyance of troops and warlike /lores. Thus- 
it fuperfcdec the ncceffity of forming magazines, and 
is more commodious than the military roads of the 

Ro- 
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llotnans, or the carrying places of North ^mericay 
which not only obftrudl the progrefs of an army, but 
enable the enemy to determine the place and mode 
of attack. Major Rcnnel, from whom thefe parti- 
culars are felecled, aflerts, that the Ganges, though 
inferior in the length of its courfe, difcharges a 
greater quantity of water into the ocean than any 
river in the world, from the influx of the immenfe- 
tributary llrcams which it receives, and from its po- 
fition vithin the reach of the periodical rains. Yet 
the trade carried on in this mighty ftream, though 
it pafles through the fin eft country perhaps in the 
world, appears but trifling when compared to that 
of China. The Embafly found 100,000 mariners oh 
a Angle branch c^he river Pciho only*, whereas 
30,000 are ftatRiffas the whole amount of Dandies 
who ply upQii the Ganges, according to Major Rcn- 
nel. According to the Ayeen, the contribution to 
government muft have exceeded this number, fince 
he declares that four ihoufand boats were fumiftied 
by Bengal alone, a)\d ten dandies to each boat is n(» 
extravagant allowance. 

Sir Gtorgt Staunton's Embafly. 
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THE DIEFERrUT RACK*! OT INHABITANTS SETTLED Tft 
CA1.COTTA. 


Calcutifl^ March 1797. 

The group of inhabitants your eye in 

pairing along the ftreets of a multifa- 

rious mixture of adventurers of every complexion, 
and from alinoll every nation in the world. Even 
the mercantile pait of the community confiRs of in- 
iliviJuals from alinoft all the countries of Europe 
and Afia. 

Till; Armenians arc the mofl refpeGable, and per- 
haps the molt numerous body of foreign merchants 
in this capital. They carry on an extenfive trade" 
from China, and moll of the fea-porls to the call- 
ward, and to the well, as far as the Perfian Gulph. 
Their iniiormation from all thefc tlifferent quarters, 
is deemed thq moH: .'iccuratc and minute of any body 
of men in their profeflion.. They are attentive, re- 
gular. 
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|[ti1ar, and diligent in bufihefs; and never think of de- 
parting from their line of life, and indulging 19 dlf- 
fipation, even after a competency has been acquired. 
Their houfes are, therefore, of old Handing, and 
many of them are polTeffed of large capitals. As 
fubjefts, they are perhaps the molt peaceable and 
loyal to be found in any country : as members o 
fociety, they are polite and inolfenfive. 

When the convalefccnce of his Majelly, after a 
fevere indifpofition, was publicly notified in Calcutta, 
a general expreflion of joy was made by all the inlia- 
bitants. But the molt confpicuous and bnlliant illu- 
minations were difplayed by an Armenian merchant : 
becaufe accomg;||||d by an a£t of cliarity. 

His loyalty dld not cfcape the notice of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who on interrogating him what particular 
intereft he felt in the life of his Britannic Majelty, 
received this reply : “ I have, my Lord, lived under 
his government for near tliirty years ; it has never 
injured me : but on the contrary always afforded its 
proteftion : and this, witli indufiry on my pai t, has 
enabled me to accumulate a very plentiful fortune.” 
This fpeech is not, perhaps, the moil eloquent ; but, 
I confefs, that to me it has conveyed a more advan- 
tageous idea of his underftanding, than if he had 
compofed volumes of our political fopliiltry. 

Whin thefe circumllanccs were reported to his 
Majefty by the Govemor-General, tlic Armeniau 
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was prefented'with the miniatore of his SpvereSga^ 
■which he contkiued to wear till his death ; !Uid hi^ 
fon now Wears it in honour of his haaity. 

Some of the more refpedable Armenians are comi- 
monly invited to the public balls and entertainm^its 
given in Calcutta: where they invariably behave 
with all that decorum and corre^lnefs which a knowr 
ledge of mankind generally produces. A few priefts 
of their perfuaiion are maintidned by them, not only 
in' affluence, but in fome degree of fplendor. In 
their fondnels for fhow and elegance, the Armenians 
approach nearer the Englifh than any merchants 
here : they are, however, more guarded in their ex- 
pence 5 for they are feldom fera; difpiayjng their 
equipage till they are fully able W^ray its charge. 

The Mogul merchants arc the next body of 
ftrangers, if they ftill merit that title after fo long 
a refidence in this country. They have thirteen dif- 
ferent mercantile houfes of confiderable note, be- 
fides many other counting houfes of inferior import- 
ance. Some individuals among the Moguls are very 
wealthy, and are only inferior in riches to fome of the 
native Rajahs, Banians, and Shroffs : fome of thefe 
are more opulent than the hrlt noblemen in England. 
A million fterling, or even half of that fum*, which 

fever^l 

f Among others are Dadee Naflir Wangee, Ramdofs, and 
^ajah NopkilTen. Mr John Briftow, a civil fervant of the Com- 
pany, 
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•Several are faid to po^s, yields a revei^ue of three 
times the annual amount of any capital in Bntain, 
from .the exm'bitant rate of intereft at which thefe 
people lend their money. 

A Hindoo, of whatever fortune, ftill retains his 
narrow ideas, and parfimonious habits. His pious 
contributions, and the expences of his Zenana, are 
the greateft drains upon his income ; in his drefs and 
table there is little devotea either to the purpofes of 
elegance or magnificence. The notches, marriages, 
and religious fellivals, feein to be exceptions from this 
remark ; but thefe ceremonies arc under the direc- 
tion of the Brahmins ; and according to the ideas 
which thefe fpiri^ual guides have formed of his 
wealth, muft fiiei^er, rofc water, and other per- 
fumes, and fweetmeats be, ferved in veffels of gold, 
under a large canopy illuminated with beautiful 
luftres, to many hundreds of guefts of all ranks and 
denominations. The Hindoo, on fuch occafions, is 
gratified with tlie appearance of a laige company ; 
and deems himfelf particularly honoured by the at- 
tendance of Europeans, 

Though the ■ Notches are intended to do honour 
to fome deity, who prefidcs over the feftival ; yet 
they feem of all infUtutions the leafl: calculated to 

D 4 excite 

pany, has bceu fuppofed 1.1k riciiefl fijbjeJl in liis MajcRy’s do- 
ninions. 
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excite religious ideas. Part of the oeremony conM» 
in liftcning to the mufic of tlie finging gift, wha 
drawl out their moniitonous ditties with a Doncha- 
lance and duinefs, which can only be equalled by 
the iluggiili dance, and inanimate gcllures with which 
they arc accompanied. Of all entertainments, an 
liindollance Notch is probably the mo/i: infipid ; ihey 
are fometimes accompanied with panloraimical per- 
lormances of no delicate nature. Yet as fuch invi- 
tations are given Ifom politend’s, it is proper that 
|hey fliould be accepted, with at lealt an appearance 
of fatitifadioiu 

Tnii rum'x’r of Greek merchants in Calcutta is 
r.oi confideruL'l;.’. Tl'.i-y however maintain one clergy- 
man, y/ho pcrjbnns religious worlhip according to 
the riles of tint church. He is a very agreeable 
and well informed inmi, a native of one of the iflands 
ill tlic Levant. 
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natives they poSefs fw of their virtues. With a com- 
ptexioB darker than that of the Hindoos, with ha- 
bits fo fimilar, and with full poiTeiTion of the^ lan- 
guage, at is ftrange that none even of thefe have been 
able to make a convert from the Heathen to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Nothing can more clearly de- 
monfbate the compleat dominion which the Brah- 
min fuperftition polleffes over the minds of the com- 
mon people: for there is no denomination of Chrif- 
tians more devoted to the work of convcrfion than 
the church of Rome. 

The Brififli mcrcharits in Calcutta arc a numerous 
and refpcftable order of men. In this place fcveral 
of them have acquired large fortunes, in the acqui- 
fition of which they have difplayed thofe mercantile 
talents, and that cntcrprifmg Ipirit vvliich diftin- 
guiflies their cl'.araftcr in every part of the world, 
In Calcutta the peculiar habits of their profellion have 
in no degree encroached < n the liberality of ilieh* 
minds, or the elega?ice of their equipage and tables. 
They here dif\)lay ?.n. exj-.er.ce tmd fpleiiuor in tl.'eir 
manner of living feidom alplrcd after by the fame 
order of men in any part of the vorld : and wliat is 
greatly to their honour, their acls of charitv and 
munificence to indigent peri’ons have, perhaps, never 
been equalled by any liniilar numbt r of men of a.ny 
rank whatever. 

Few of thefe gentlemen are engaged in the fer- 
yice, a circumftancc here of more confcqueiice than 
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laifUft' apprehended. The fervice of the Company 
lias'Witain ideas of rank and confequehte attached 
to it, which often produces ludicrous effeds upon the 
intercourfe of fodety. All perfons in dvil and qiili* 
tary appointments aded a degree of fuperiority over 
fuch as are not in the fervice, which is frequently ill 
fupported, dther by thdr talents, birth, or cha- 
rader. 

At the public entertainments, rank was formerly 
a matter of much greater concern at Calcutta than 
at St. James's. Here all are grafping at rank and 
fuperiority, with an cagemefs proportioned to the 
confcious want of it, and to the obfcurity of thdr 
former condition. This has brought to the fubjed 
fo great an interefl, and ib much perplexity, that 
even the ingenuity of the ladies, who are commonly 
molt deeply verfant in this fcience, is often unable to 
unravel it. To hand a lady to table, or to her car- 
riage, is an affair which requires deep cogitation : if 
it be afpired to by a gentleman whofe rank is une- 
qual to the office, inftead of paying a compliment, he 
is guilty of rudenefs, and commits an unpardonable 
offence. When the ladies take the floor to dance, 
the molt perfed acquaintance with all that has ever 
been written upon heraldry, would not enable you 
to make a fatisfadory arrangement either of the la- 
dies themfelves or of their partners. Hardly a meet- 
ing, formerly, concluded without laying the founda- 
tion of turmoils and grievai;ices, more lafting and 

mow 
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^itore important than the magnitude of their caufe, 
in your eyes, will juftify. 

Where all are nearly equal in obfcurity, and e- 
.qually deftitute of claim to rank, the arrogance and. 
Tanity of individuals has no defined limits to its ex- 
afHons. Where all purfue the fame objeft by the 
fame path, there muft be frequent jofllings and col- 
lifions of intereft or opinion. 

Happily the good fenfe of the prefent generation 
is gradually eradicating thofe feeds of difcord; which 
could never have been, fown but by perfons of little 
underftanding, and limited acquaintance with the 
•world. 



SECT. VII. 


OF THE BANNI-\HS, AND NATIVE INHABIT ANTA 


.Calcutta^ March 1799. 

Among the various claflcs of the mercantile part of 
the community, formerly noUccLi, np mention is 
made of the Jews. Few of that nation ever fettle in 
India; and Clalcutta is perhaps tlic only opulent 
town that is free of them. 

The charafler of the native merchants is fo com- 
pletely Jewilh, that were the mod e\j5(.rt of the If- 
raelites to deal with riiem, it is m>)re than probable 
that he would be defeated ;a his own weapons. 

The native Bannians, Sarhars, and writers, carry 
on the greateft part of the . . t..il trade of Calcutta. 
They go around hawking coiu.uodities, from mornr 
ing to night ; or fearching after cheap purchafes. 
Nothing can exceed their eagernefs for money ; and 

s' if 
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^ 3roa are, not in feme meafure a judge of the article 
yott are to' purchafe, you will infallibly be over- 
reached. Indeed, that low cunning, Itratagem, «nd 
deceit, which chara^erize the ntoney tranlaftions of 
perfons of narrow intellefts, applies almoll without 
exception to this clafs of the Hindoos. For oiice 
that a European over-reaches them, he is cheated a 
thoufand times. Whether you employ a Confumah 
or Sarkar, to tranfadt buiinefs, you mull lay your 
account with impofition ; for although he may boall 
of belonging to the higheft call of his country, half 
a rupee will unfortunately o'fien prove greater than 
the price of his honelly. To over-reach in a bargain 
infers no diferedit among thefe men : fuch as are 
noted for it obtain the appellation of ^icka adme^ 
tnen of ftrong parts. 

It mull, however, be acknov/ledged, that what- 
ever money or goods you intrull to the care of a 
native fervant, will in general be faithfully account- 
ed for. It is in making a bargain with you, or 
purchafing goods, in your abfence, on your own ac- 
count, that you arc fo frequently betrayed. The 
ideas I had formed of the innocence and fimplicitv 
of the natives, and of the ‘frauds, peculations, and 
oppreflions which they fuffered from the Britilh, I 
have often had occafion to corrctl; as thev bore but 
little rcfemblancc to matter of fact. 

- With all their propenfity to cheat, the native 
flaop-kcepers generally fell their goods on lower terms 

than 
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than yoEi med: tvith in th(? European mxertoowd/ 
They are commonly neither of the firfl fafluGny "nor 
quality ; and they are purchafed at Vendue, whoe 
they are often procured on very moderate terms. . 

' Their houfe rent is' another caufe of their under, 
felling Europeans. The fliops of the natives, though' 
better than their houfes, are mean and difagreeable ; 
and from their lituation in the common bazars, are 
infinitely cheaper than the larger and fplendid rooms 
. in U’hich the Britifli merchants expofe their wares. 

House rent, and fervants wages, are the moft ex- 
penfive parts of the charges of houfe-keeping in Cal- 
cutta. The common articles of provifion are much 
cheaper than in Europe ; but houfe rent, till lately, 
has been a very exorbitant charge. Only a few 
years ago, a houfe fufficient to accommodate a gen- 
teel family, could not be procured under fix or eight 
hundred pounds a year ; many were let at a larger 
fum. The extent and number of buildings occupied 
by many of the merchants in (Calcutta muft prove a 
confiderable item in their expence. 

The number of fen'ants neccfliir)' in a private fa*- 
mily exceeds all moderation, and I am afraid the be- 
lief of an Englifhman, who has not vifited thia coun- 
try. For fome time after my arrival, I lived in a pri- 
vate family, where the fen’ants of all deferiptions 
amounted to an hundred and five. What is more re»- 
markable, they were to a man all neceflary. This 
3 furelv 
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&0 fmall inconv^ence to Europeans ; but 
it Is an'<evil for -which there is no remedy as long aa 
the fuperftiticm of the natives lhall deter them from 
performing fervice beyond one fpecihc kind of work. 
The wages vary according to the diiferent ftadons 
they occupy ; from four rupees per month, to twai- 
ty. The average paid to each man of the family,, 
juft mentioned, cannot be lefs than fix rupees, which 
amounts to near feven hundred a year. 

This added to the houfe rent, and the incidental 
charges of a family, will raife its expenditure to 
three, four, and five thoufand pounds a year, accord- 
ing to its number. Nor is this expence to be afcribed 
to the extravagant ideas imbibed in this country, or 
to the gratification of vanity, a plant of rank growth 
in Bengal ^ but is abfolutely incurred by many fober 
families, who have remained untainted by any of 
the burdenfome and coftly follies of fafhionable life. 

Where thefe are followed, they conftitute, in this 
warm climate, the moft laborious of all purfiiits ; find 
cannot be indulged without an expence, double, per- 
haps treble the amount above ftated. 

The extravagant rate of houfo rent fuggefted a 
fpecuJation which has, perhaps, as far as pofiible re- 
duced that charge. Purchafing ground, and houfe- 
building became for a while a favourite fcheme of 
■ proprietors in Calcutta; but while the number of 
Europeans remains comparatively few, this fpecula- 
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tion tnay heeilfily carried loo &r. The.:Atin^iSK<; 
houfes is at prdicnt fully adequate to die acdonnil^* 
datioq, of the people ; yet building goea forward 
with a rapidity which muft fbon prcrre its own 
check. 

a 

Bricks, mortar, and wood, are by no means 
fcarce in Bengal ; yet the money funk in building a 
houfe, is always great in proportion to its fize and 
accommodation. The number of natives employed, 
and the flownefs of their operations, is neceffarily at- 
tended with this confequence. Befides, houfes in 
India are always a paiihable commodity, and in con- 
ftant need of repairs. This may partly be owing to 
the hea\7 rains, and dorms of wind; but it is chiefly 
to be aferibed to the deftruclire intrufions of the 
white ants Thcfe animals make their way in great 
numbers into every place where there is moidure, 
and form habitations in the heart of the harded 
beams and planks. So dedruclive are they in theif 
operations, th;,t every beam in a houfe may be com- 
pletely dedroyed, wliile outwardly it may appear per- 
fectly found. 

From thcfe circumdances, and the great intered 
of money, the rent of a houfe mud in Bengal bear 
double the proportion to the capital funk in building 
it, that is requifite in Europe, to render houfe-build^ 

mg 
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iilg t profitable {peculation. Hence rent in Calcutta 
continues highj and will probably remain fo. 

One comfortable circumAance in the ftroAure o 
the houfes of Europeans, is their exemption from the 
accident of fire. Only a fmaH portion of wood en* 
ters into the materials ; for the partition walls, as 
well as the flat roofs are chiefly conftrufted of brick 
and mortar. This lafi artirle, under the denomina- 
tion of Chumm, the natives have brought to great 
perfeftion. 

Amidst that fecurity from fire, enjoyed by Euro- 
pean families, the native inhabitants are fubjeft to 
dreadful alarms and danger from that element. The 
great bulk of their huts are conftrufted of a kind of 
balket work, made of fplit bamboos or reeds. This 
flender and combuftible frbric, the Hindoo neatly 
covers in with a light thatched roof; and in this 
humble tenement, he, his wife^ and numerous child- 
ren refide, with a degree of cleanlinefs and comfort, 
which would gratify your humanity, as completely 
as it mocks the toils of the ambitious. 

These manfions of contentment are regularly 
threatened, or^deflrdyed by fire every dry feafon. 
On travelling through the .town you may fometimes 
iee whole ftreets fmoking in afhes, and thoufahds of 
inhabitants bufy in carrying off their little moveable 
property. You are not, however, to fuppofe that 
this feene proves equally calamitous as fimilar ones 
VoL. I. E in 
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in Europe. Here property ic finall, and in geoexai 
eafily fecured ; the habkations are flender, and there- 
fore eafily rebuilt. For one or two rupees the Hin- 
doo is reinftated in a dwelHog with equal comfort 
after, as before an accident, which generally reduces 
an European iamily to beggary during the reft of 
their days. The inconvenience of deeping in the 
open air for a few nights, from choice or necedity, 
has to the Hindoo become fo familiar, that it finds 
no place in the lift of his 'misfortunes. Thus does 
the ftream of human happinefs dilfufe itfelf in a more 
equable tenor than wc often imagine : and the poet’s 
obfervation is as compleately verified in its figurative 
and moral, as it is in its natural application ; 

■ Celfae graviori ca/u, 

DeeiJunt turret. 

'file great are expofed to many real, and more 
imaginary evils ; the wealthy offer a broad mark to 
adverfity ; while many of the rudeft ftrokes of for- 
tune either reach not the humble dwellings of the 
poor, or make- on them but a flight and temporary 
imprelTion. 

In proof of what is here aflerted, I have obferved 
in the provinces of Oude, feveral hundred cottages 
demolifhed by the fwelling of the Ganges and Jum- 
na, and, though on the fpot, never heard a com- 
plaint ; nor indeed beheld a feene of real mifery. 
li\ the beginning of September 1798, the Ganges 

broke 
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broke bVer its bank, and deftroyed feveral hundreds 
bf mud-houfesi This unavoidably happens as often 
as even ftagnhted water reaches the walls, as from 
the nature of this fubftance they crumble down, 
and the roof falls in. The inhabitants remain fo long 
as with fafety they dare^ and when that cannot 
longer be done, they refort to the neareft height and 
Conftrudl a temporary fhed of the old roof and 
materials of their former dwelling. 

I have feen them fitting fmoking their hookers, 
in a houfe three feet covered with water ; the fire- 
wood of the family was piled up on the fioor, and 
upon the top of it the members fat without any vi- 
fible fuffering or concern. The River is a munifi- 
cent god ; they repofe in its mercy ; — poflibly theif 
faith and piety would be gratified by being carried ^ 
down in its ilreanir 
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SECT. VUI. 


ESTABLISHMENTS TOR EDUCATION IN CALCUTTA. 


Calcutta f yan. 1797. 


The ni^Qtenance and education of the children be« 
kinging to Europeans in India, have on account of 
their increafmg number, become objefts of great im- 
portance. Nearly half a century has already elapfed 
fince the power of the Britifti arms has been efta- 
bliflied in Bengal ; and the influx of European inha- 
bitants has ever fince kept pace with the increafe of 
power, and the profpeft of acquiring wealth. In 
the fervice of the Company, and in the profecutioiv 
of private adventures, opportunity has been offered 
to many of accumulating fortunes j but Hhe country 
has been the grave erf many more. 

Europeans in India, whether they live to become 
rich, or die poor, from their own diffolute habits, 
and the unhappy frailty of the Mahommedain women, 

gene-' 
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generally leave a numerous progeny behind thdm. 
In every cafe where the parent is poor, the'thain- 
tenance of his children becomes, whether he live 
or die, a public charge upon the community. 

Did not the exercife of their benevolence in fome 
meafure cover a multitude of faults, the Europeans 
of India muft have long fince been condemned to 
behold fcenes of the utmoft diftrefs in the Htuation 
of orphans, and the children of the poor ; precluded 
from any rank and employment in European fociety, 
and abandoned by the natives, they feemed to be the 
moft deftitute of all beings. 

In this light, they were viewed by feveral perfons, 
who have done honour to themfelves and their coun- 
try, by eftablilhing fchools for the maintenance and 
education of the orphan children of the military fer- 
vants of the Company. Two inllitulions have been 
formed for this purpofe ; one for the children of of- 
ficers, and the other for thofe of private foldiers. 
Each is provided with teachers of both fexes ; quali- 
fied to inftruft the children in fuch branches of 
knowledge and induftry, as feem fitted for their rank 
and profpefts in fociety. The fund for the fupport 
of thefe inftitutions, is fupplied by a fixed contribu- 
tion raifed from the military, and by the donations 
of fuch perfons as wifli to forward the aims of bene- 
volence. 
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The childrMi of fucb as have died, or of fueh only 
as are evidently poor, are admitted gratuitbufly Intd 
this fchool} but any officer may, fpr a reaibnabl^ 
fum, have his children educated there : and it is the 
moll eligible place in India ; for during a period of 
twenty years, the management and fuperintendance of 
this feminary pf education have been as fiuthful and 
as diligent as its inllitutipn was benevolent^ About 
fix or feven hundred children are maintained and 
educated by this ufeful charity. The only thing 
wanting to complete its purpofe feems to be fuitable 
employment for the youth of both fexes, after they 
have finilhed their education. There has not hi- 
therto been in India any middle clafs of fociety, be- 
tween the Europeans and natives, and of confe- 
quence few employments open for them to occupy, 

This want of employment for country-born chil- 
dren has already been feverely felt ; and is eveiy day 
becoming more urgent from the increafe of their 
number. Bcfides the two inlUtutions already men- 
tioned, there are feven or eight others for the educar 
tion of boys ; and nearly an equal number for girls. 
I|,;in the orphan fchools, all the intereft of the heads 
of the army and of the managers, is unable to pro- 
cure employment for tlie youth educated therp, the 
difficulty is much greater in private feminaries, where 
this can only devolve upon individuals. For the fet- 
tlement of their pupils in ufelul profeffioijs, neither 
parents nor mailers have yet been able to devife any 
iid^quate means, 

. -Ac, 
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Accordingly almoft all the fchools in Cakutta 
for either fox, are continuing to increafe in the num- 
ber .<^ pupils, and in the difficulty of providing for 
them. This difficulty is increafed by the manner in 
which female education is conduced in Calcutta. 
From a partiality as unaccountable as it is ill found, 
ed, the girls are fplendidly educated in boarding 
fchools, where they are taught to dance with eafe, 
and to drefs whh feme degree of elegance, but much 
more afledation. Thefe accompliffimeiits, fuperhcial 
as they are, contain nearly the whole amount of their 
attainments at the boarding-fohool. 

Ok their public nights, when they dance and foe 
company, none of the boys of their own rank* by 
birth and fortune, are admitted. Thefe are the only 
perfons, with whom nature feems to have intended 
they Ihould unite, and live happily; but the preju- 
dices of Calcutta counteraft her purpofe, arid ex- 
clude them from their focicty as beings of an infe- 
rior clafs. Young officers in the army, or civil fer- 
vants of the Company, are alone deemed fit com- 
panions ; and from the contemptible ideas they in 
general entertain of the whole race of country-born 
women, they are the moll dangerous companions 
with whoiri they can aiTociate. 

But female vanity bids defiance to all 'thefe confi- 
derations ; and many young men of rank, and high 
expefladons, have been unable to refill its artifices, 
glided by the ftratagems of the miftrefs of the fchool. 

E 4 Mar- 
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Marriages of this kind have not been unfrequent f 
but they are always unhappy. With regard to the 
parties themfelves, they are either excluded from fo- 
ciety, or admitted with fuch caution and ceremonious 
referve, as muft continually put them in mind of 
their degradation. The confequence of fuch matches 
to connedtions in Europe are equally dillreiling. 
Parents, in particular, imagine their children loft or 
thrown away by fuch marriages : they have brought 
many a grey head with forrow to the grave. 

Few females of colour, in proportion to theic 
number, can be difpofed of in this manner. *ro^ edu- 
cate tliem, therefore, exprefsly witli fuch views, en- 
tirely precludes every hope of uniting them with 
their equals, or their own clafs. It never fails to 
produce a train of ideas and expeftations in the fe- 
male breaft, of which the difappointment, is mifery j 
and their completion, ruin. 

No perfon of refleftion can enter the numeroiis 
boarding-Ichools in Calcutta, without feeling the 
moft melancholy forebodings regarding the fate of 
fo many young perfons. To behold fo many of the 
fifing generation immured within their walls with 
hardly any probability of making a fafe or hpnour- 
able retreat, is certainly diftreffing : becaufe it com- 
pels your imagination to anticipate the fad alterna- 
tive before many of them, that of living in a ftate of 
want and difappointment, or of fubfifting by means 
fatal to happinefs and reputation. 


Be- 
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Besides thefe foundations, there dire fome others 
pf inferior note, equally laudable, eftablilhed and 
maintained by the munificence of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta. A free-fchooi which educates near two 
hundred children, under the management of the 
veftry, is, in part, fupported by voluntary contribur 
lions only. Two lacks of rupees were originally de- 
voted to the education of the children of the poor. 
The intereft of that fum continues ftill to be applied 
for that purpofe : another fchool, how'ever, nearly 
equally numerous has been added to this, upon a 
fund raifed merely by cafual benefaftions. An orar 
torio has of late been performed annually to aid its 
funds, which promifes a confiderable fupply of re«? 
venucj 

To thefe inftitutions, fo creditable to the humanity 
and benevolence of the inhabitants of Calcutta, the 
native hofpital mufl. be added. This inffitution is 
alfo fupported by voluntary contribution; and was 
contrived for the relief of fuch natives, as from acci- 
dents or difeafe, might want medical aid. Thoufands, 
in fo populous a place, mud be in want of adidance, 
while they are too indigent to obtain it on any other 
footing than the charity of Europeans. And it is 
highly to the honour of our countrymen, that they 
have devifed and fupported a fcheme of relief for 
difeafe and indigence, which, as far as 1 can learn, 
has never been fuggeded by the humanity of their 
native monarchs. There were hofpitals for dogs, 

cats, 



cats, lions, and ibveral other animals, but none for 
men. 


The medical gentlemen in Calcutta are frequent- 
ly applied to in private by the natives, for advice in 
tlieir ailments, and if really in pain, the diiSates of 
nature prevail againft the bigotry of fuperftidon ; for 
they generally take their medicines, in fpite of the 
prohibition of their religion. 

The confidence which the natives, in every trying 
occafion, put in the fuperior {kill of Europeans,, 
amounts almoft of itfelf to a confutatioti of thofe 
perfons, who, without any means of knowledge, are 
couftantly holding up their attainments as fuperior 
to every Uilng known in Europe. 

A very expenlive eflabliihment for the education 
of the junior fervants of the Company, has lately 
been inflituted ; but as it is for buftnefsy and not edu-- 
calim, that thefe gentlemen are fent to India, it is dif- 
ficult to forefee any benefit that will ever refult from 
this meafure. Inftruftion in the native dialefts is in 
general all that is neceffary to qualify them for the 
cxercife of their duty, and this they have hitherto 
received from Moonlhees at the fpare hours that are 
not employed in their different vocations. The prac- 
tice of their profcflional duty of itfelf greatly affifted 
them in acquiring the language of the natives) 
while it prevented the k>fs of feveral years, and a 

great 
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great cxpence, which is incurred at this diflblute fe- 
tninary. 

India has not hitherto improved the afliduity of 
Europeans in the purfuit of literature: and there 
are at prefent in that country but few men adequately 
qiulihed to All a profefGonal chair. Young men, 
therefore, from Europe muft deem their lime ill 
fpeiit if compelled to hear leftures from proteflbrs 
but indifferently (^ualitied to be teachers of a parifli 
fchool. 

The conqueft of the Myfore was fome how con- 
nefted with this inftituiion, an event which it was 
deftined to commemorate : ) et brilliant as the exccut 
tion of that enterpriae certainly was, it was concerted 
without any regard to time, or fupplies of provifions, 
a circmuAance which had nearly fruitrated the bra- 
very of our army 


* Since writing the above, the Court of Direftois have partly 
ifbolidied this College j the mod expenlive ereftion which vanity 
pr folly had ever made ppon thiir treofury. 
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SECT. IX, 


TW EFFECTS OF A HOT CLIMATE ON EUROPEAN! 


CalcuttOi Dee. 1796. 


The climate of almoft every intra-tropical region is 
unfavourable to European conftitutions. Thofe Sat 
countries where moiHure is combined with heat, are. 
unexceptionably more injurious to health than fud^*- 
as are dry. Hence the climate of Batavia has long 
proved one of the molt fatally pernicious ever vi$^ 
by Europeans. 

Calcutta was at firft deemed hardly lefs de- 
ilru£Uve than Batavia. Its fitu^tion furrounded by 
a hat and marihy country, was produ£live of the 
fame effefts. The vicinity has fince been cleared 
confiderably of trees and jungle; and fome of the 
more offenfive marlhes have been drained ; much, 
however, ftill mull be done, before jt can merit the 
charafler of a healthy town. 

£uro<« 
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Huropeans are now however, much bettef 
■quainted with the means of counterading the <effeds 
of a bad climate than formerly. Regularity of liv- 
ing, and temperance, are much more prevalent a- 
mong the prefent inhabitants, than the firft adven- 
turers. It was not uncommon for his acquaintances, 
when a friend had laid in a freflt ftock of wines, to 
meet in his houfe at dinner, in order to give their 
judgment of its quality ; and "n thefe occafions, per- 
haps, the whole cheft of claret was confumed at one 
federunt. The confequences were often fo fatal, that 
the next meeting of this focial crew was not unfre* 
quently to witnefs the funeral of one of their com- 
panions. 

The perfefb'on to which the medical art has ar- 
rived by longer experience, has alfo had a happy ef* 
in preferving the lives of many Europeans. The 
difeafes of the country are now well underftood by 
aliq^ every praftitioner ; the pradice is fimple and 
decifive. Fevers, and the whole train of bilious 
complaints, are more efficacioufly treated, or at leaft 
yield more certainly to their preferiptions than any 
fet of difeafes equally malignant do in Britain. Were 
fever as dangerous here as in Europe, its frequency 
would prove fatal almoft to every inhabitant before 
refilling twelve months in the country. 

Whatever be the exciting caufe of bile; whe- 
ther accelerated circulation from the heat of the cli- 
'inate, or relaxation from the fame caufe, its excefs is 

in 
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in genersil the erigt mh\. It produces fierer, dyieli^ 
tery, 'with a long bnin of tienrous and paralytic dHbr* 
ders y every ftage of which has a peculiar and appro- 
priate ti'catmeiit, which is foon acquired, and pretty 
uniformly followem^y every praftkioner : and there 
is perhaps no part of the world where the profeffion 
can boalt of an equal number of cures ^ or at Uafl: 
of relISfHIb uniformly following its prefcriptions. 

After all, however, the climate of India proves a 
fevere trial to every European conllitution ; many 
fall a facrifice to its firft attacks ; many more Unger 
on in a ftate of increahng debility, and painful di& 
eafe, which reduces them to a ftate more refembling 
ghofts than men ; the remainder, who for years con- 
tinue to combat its influence, finding that they alfo 
are at laft to be worked in the conflift, are glad to 
retreat to Europe, there to eke out, or to hufband 
the remains of life. 

A fallow and livid complexion is fo univerfal in 
Bengal, that when you behold a face of the rofeate 
hue, you can pronounce that its owner is newly ar^ 
rived, nearly with as much certainty as if you beard 
that part of his hiftory from his own mouth. Even 
in the ordinary health of perfons not fuppofed to be 
materially injured by the climate, they are capable of 
little exertion or fatigue ; in the hot feafon of hardly 
any at all. It is not uncommon to find, at that pe- 
riod the whole officers of a battalion, except one ot 

4 two, 
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two, incapable of doii^ duty ; and this, without ex* 
traordinary or alarming complaint. 

Th£ fair fex. are almoft equally liable with the 
men ta fuller by the climate. Their regularity is 
often more uniform, and their expofure to the wea- 
ther kfs frequent, yet there is hardly a Angle female 
complexion in Bengal that retains the bloom of 
health. Beauty in every country is a fading flower; 
here It is almod ephemeral ; for you feldom behold 
it a Angle feafon without fuffering much depredation, 
perhaps a total decay. 

Formerly female adventurers in India were few ; 
but highly fuccefsful. Emboldened by this fuccefe, 
and countenanced by their example, fuch numbers 
have embarked in this fpeculation as threaten to de- 
feat its purpofe. The iiTcgularities of our Govern- 
ment, which formerly afforded an opportunity to 
fome of rapidly accumulating wealth, and enabling 
them to marry, are now done away. Few, in com* 
parifon, now find themfelves in circumftances that 
invite to matrimonial engagements ; hence a number 
of unfortunate females are feen wandering for years 
in a Angle and unconnected ftate. Some are annually 
forced to abandon the forlorn hope ; and return to 
Europe, after the lofs of beauty, too frequently their 
only property. It is greatly to be wiflied that the 
Gape of Good Hope may as effeftually revive the 
^nrit^ of thefe ill-fated adventurers, as, from its 
luime, yve mult believe it did thofe of its firfi dil'co- 
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trerers. If in future times it realize their alniod 
vanifhed profpedls, it muft be regarded as a valuable 
fiadon ; for it will prevent a part of the fpceies from 
fuffering, on their return, a mortification the more 
peculiarly grievous, fmce it commands Ho man’s 
pity. ’ 

PuLHAPS there are few even of thofe who find 
cver^eafonable hope that they had formed of India 
gratified, that do not inwardly regret having aban> 
doned their nadve land : the candid, on ftimming 
up the whole account, feem to acknowledge that the 
meafure has neither added to the number of real 
enjo)'menfs, nor increafed their virtue; they find, 
when the feene of life draws to a clofe, and the cur- 
tain is ready to drop, tliat it might probably have 
met with a lefs chequered, but equally happy termi- 
nation, by a lefs troublefome and circuitous route. 

If this prove the cafe with fuch as meet with em- 
ployments, or lucrative appointments in this country ; 
thofe unfortunate young men who rifk fo long a 
voyage vdthout any fpecific views, or pardcular pro- 
felfion, are in a fituation much to be commiferated. 
Under mental uneafinefs, and the pain of difappoint- 
ment, dileales in a warm climate are all aggravated, 
and more certainly fatal. Thus has 'many a pro- 
mifing youth fallen a facrifice to unfubftantial hopes, 
and .difappointed ambition : many a ufeful and en- 
terprifing fubjefi has been loft to the State from thd 
^Ife notions entcrtakied at home with z*egard to the 

4 opu- 
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h^clence of India j and the goldflO dreams which 
ignorance has indulged regarding Itff trade. 

I 

The great military atchievements which have 
been performed, as well as the fortunes that have 
been made by fome individuals in this country, make 
a powerful impreflion on the minds of young men. 
Long before they have finilhed their education at 
fchool, their imaginations are affected by the mania 
of going to India, and of ..neir afting their part in 
all the brave and romantic adventures of a Coote, a 
Lawrence, or a Clive. The fpirit of adventure is 
kept remarkably active in Scotland, where all re- 
ceive fome education, and where the eyes of the 
community ate fo often ealled to behold fuccefsful 
examples of thofe who have finifhed their career of 
Afiatic enicrprifc. 

Without attempting to eradicate this ufeful bias 
in the minds of our youth, it is much to be wilhed 
that it were oftener guided by men of experience ; 
for without being attached to fome department of 
the fervice, or educated to fome profeflion, there is 
hardly any rational hope of fuccefs in India. Here 
all the inferior departments of clci ks and overfetrs 
are neccffarily filled by natives, and it is by thofe 
gradations that in Europe young men rife to opu- 
lence in the commercial world. Diftant as this 
Country is from the feat of Govemirient, and flriftly 
as all outlets to it arc guarded, there are perhaps ten 
Europeans in every department, for one that can 
„ VoL. I. F obtain 
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obtain profitable employment ; and of the great ob- 
jeft in migration, that of making a fortune, there 
are more than an hundred to one unfuccefsful in the 
purfuit. 

Fp late the commercial profperity and wealth of 
Britain has . fo increafed, that in future the 

wealthy part of OT^kpmmunity will not be found 
among thole who'^ve returned from abroad, but 
among that portion who have remained in their na- 
tive country. 


SECT. 



6ECT. X. 


for TtlE RANK AKD CONDITION OP ITIE DIFFERENT 
CI-ASSES. 


Cakutia, Dec. 1797- 

'rtir. ftate of fociety and of government in every 
country of Europe, threw the inhabitants into a fi- 
milar fituarion with regard to rank : there the whole 
community confided, during the feudal periods, of 
licentious chieftains who overawed the fovereign, 
and kept the people in a ftate of llavery. The prieft- 
hood was the only order whofe rights and rank w'^ere 
refpecled, in thefe ages of fiiperftition and anarchy. 

Every circumftance feems to prove that the Hin- 
doos were, in a remote period, nearly in the fame 
ftate. The diflerent diftrifts, originally governed by 
independent princes, were gradually brought to fub- 
mit to an emperor whofe dominions were circum- 
feribed by the natural boundaries of the country. 
In this fituation o affairs there were feveral kings or 

K. 2 great 
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great rajahs, 'i^ho tributary to the emperor ; 
and other inferior rajahs who paid tribute to their 
refpeQive fupcrioi's, and who, when fummoned into 
the field, attended them with a number of men, pro- 
portioned to th^UKtent of their ponbflions'' 


The far greater part of the lands of Ilindoftan 
were held by this rrifGtary tenure ; but as in Europe, 
fo here, there were others appropriated to the church, 
and to charitable purpofes ; we find too, in many 
parts, certain commons attached to different villages, 
which were cultivated by the joint labour of the in- 
habitants, or paflured by tlicir cattle in common. 


The ryots, or afl:ual cultivators of the foil, are- 
flill in the fame fituation here which they were in 
among the ancient Romans, adferipti glehay a fort of 
appendage to the land, and fold along with it. This 
vi-as the cafe in England as late as the time of King 
John, when it was ftipulatcd by one of the provi- 
fions of the boafted Magna Charta, that on reftoring 
to a ward his eftates after his minority, they fliould 
be delivered Jifis viisto hominum vel rcrim t- 


* Vid. S’iv.'ldiesof ihe manners and cuftoms of the fiindons. 

-|- TIi!hi"1i the natives arc net politivcly fold with an eilate, 
they mild, frcim '.lie nature of their filnation, change maftev 
along with I:. 
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In this country, the ry’ots have hardly any jfeciire . 
leafes ; they were allowed a certain portion of the 
crop to maintain their families and their cattle, but 
feem not to have been cntrulleJ with the fecil for 
next feafon, that being furniihed by the propiictor. 
The proportion of produce allowed the peafant mull, 
according to the foil, ha\'e always been \'ery cliScj - 
cnt. The barrennefs of the lands, the difiicuky td' 
culfivatioii, and the fail -'re or abundance of a cron, 
always alfeft the portion left to the hufbanJiimn. 

In countries plentifully fapplicd vith water, f!:c 
labour of the Inilhandman is diminilhed, while his 
crops are more abundant ; but on lha coad of Co- 
romandel, where the foil is thin and fandy, and the 
water fcarce, greater exertion is required ; and th.e 
recompence is much lefs ccnfiderable. l'’rom tlie 
circumflance of there being no leafe ftrictly adhered 
to, the condition of the pcafant is nearlv tlic fame, 
W'hatever be the produce of his labour : he is univer- 
fally poor, llis houfe, cloathing, and imp!e;rciUs of 
every kind, frequently do not amount to tlie.value of 
a pound fteiling. Ifnivcrfal poverty and nakeduers 
is the characteriHic of nine tentlis of all il'.e people, 
not Briiilh fubjefls, in Hindoftan ; but you mult la f 
conclude that this is accompanied with the; fame de- 
gree of fufi'ering and wretchednefs that would be 
felt in a fimilar Hate of indigence in Europe. Tlicir 
wants are here few : cloathing is Itardly lu-ceiTary for 
eight months of the year : driult. is unknown be)\)r,d 
the limple beverage of water; and the fimplicity of 

E fi ihfcir 
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|ood enables them to fubhlt on yegctabU’s, 
Vhich are plenty, with a finall portion of grain. An 
Hindoo feels himfelf comfortable on the fame fare on 
which an Englilhman would languilh and ftarve. 

Such are the ranks of the people, as far as they 
feem to be influenced by government ; but the pre- 
valence of fuperftitiori has moulded their focicty info 
a more complex and artificial fyftetn. According to 
its injunctions, the Hindoos are divided into four 
calls ; the Brahmins, the Katry, the Bhyfe, and the 
Sodera. Befides thefe calls, now well known in 
Europe, there are a very conliderable number which 
belong to neither, which, in the language of the 
country, are called Chandalahs, or Pariahs, and 
confifl. of thofe who have been outcalls from all the 
ranks, on account of their own, or forefathers de- 
linquency ; for, by the rigid difcipllne of the Brah- 
mins, fins are vilited to greater extent than to the 
tliird or fourth generation. 

The fentence of excommunication is here more 
terrible than death : the perfon lying under it is 
deemed polluted, and if touched by another it renders 
him alfo unclean, till he has walhcd, and purified his 
perfon and his garments. The perfon, therefore, is 
not only excluded from focicty, but he cannot enter 
a temple, or be prefent at any religious ceremony ; 
he is rendered incapable of any office, and the confe- 
. quences of this terrible doom are fuppofed to extend 
to another life. 

Tke 
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The rank of the different cafts is not only laid 
down in the vedahs, or facred books of the Hindoos, 
but their duties are preferibed there with fonie pre- 
cifion. “ The duty of the Brahmins is peace, felf- 
reftraint, patience, rectitude, wifdom, and learning. 
Thofe of the Katry, or ntilitary call, are bravery, 
glory, not to flee from the field, reftitude, gencro- 
fity, and princely condnet. The natural duty of 
the Bhyfe, is to cultivate the land, to tend the cat- 
tle, to buy and fell. Tlie natural order of the Sor- 
dera is fervitude*.” This facred volume proceeded 
from Brimha, one eff the ihrccf children of Brahma, 
the Supreme Being. The Saftras and Pouranalis 
are commentaries upon thefo, and like the traditions 
of the Jews and of the Romilh church, of very high 
autliority, but not equally holy, nor binding upoii 
conducl:. 

The Bralimins alone arc permitted to read and 
fvplain the vedahs ; the other claffes would incur 
inexpiable guilt by infpccUng them ; the Katiy tribe 
is alone allowed to hear them ; the Pouranahs arc 
deemed fnfficicnily facred to be liltcucd to by vulgar 
cars : even to hear the Scriptures read is deemed too 
_great a privilege for the degraded race of Sodcras. 

As if thefc reftrittions were infufficient, every pro- 
/efiion and art has a diftinef rank and llation afligned 

F 4 it, 


^ ViJe Bhagvat Gecta. 

V TIk otiitr two arc Vifliiiu aud Sheva, 
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it, j^lilggrhencfe its pro&^rs can never emerge, nor 
cairllHHl^ge tlieir hereditary employment for ^y 
othdii^^|H|j|p there are nearly an hundred * fubor-^ 
dinat#'jEr!l^n the fociety of natives here, which do 
not alTociate except with theif own 

peers. in Calcutta, I am told, a native t 

who is employed in drawing an individual of eafch 
clafs occupied in his profeffional labour. 

The Brahmins who have entailed thefe rcftric- 
tions on the reft of fociety, are themfelves under 
great reftraint with regard to the articles of food. 
Rice, milk, and ghee with fpices, arc the moft con* 
fiderable articles of their diet j for they are prohi- 
bited from ihedding blood, or eating any thing that 
has had life : milk as coming from the cow is deem- 
ed the pureft food j and for this- clafs of animals 
we have had frequent opportunity to witnefs their 
veneration. 

A fimilar religious prejudice for the ox obtained 
among the Egyptians, Phenicians, Athenians, and 
other nations ; perhaps it was originally derived 
from the Eaft, which appears to have been the great 
mint of fuperftition to the reft of the world. There 
are fome even of our own divines, who have attempt- 
ed to draw an analogy between our theological fyf- 

tem 


* Vide de la Croze, Hifl. du Chrift. dcs TiidcB. 
i' Mr Solvins, whofe work is nearly completed. 
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tern and thefe ancient fables; an attempt equally 
fruitiefe and foolifli. What confirmation, , for es- 
ample, or illuftration of the doftrine of the I'rinity 
can there be derived from there being three principal 
Hindu divinities, Brimha, Vifhnu, and Bheva? or 
becaufe thefe deities have undergone fevcral incarna- 
tions tor the inftruftion and regeneration of man- 
kind, does that give any greater credibility to our fyf- 
tcni? yet our ^tealots * have attempted this, without 
feeming to be aware of the tendency of their pur- 
fuit. To prove that our Faith is fimilar to, or de- 
rived from that of the Hindoos, is, \vc truft, impof- 
fiblc; if it were otherwife, the fyftem of both coun- 
tries would feem to reft upon the fame foundation. 

Tiioucii the Brahmins conftitutc the higheft clafs 
from which the priefts arc taken, yet thu whole of 
that order do not officiate in facred ceremonies ; the 
priefts among the Jev/s were indeed of the tribe of 
Levi, but all the Levites were not priefts. The 
Brahmins, accordingly, who are not in the prleft- 
hood, may aifume other employments, but arc not 
allowed to engage as menial fervanls. "J'hey become 
fecretaries to perfons of high rank, or clerks to 
bankers and merchants. Some bear arms ; but 
even in that fituation they obferve all the reftrictions 
incumbent upon their order, and receive a fjperior 

de- 


* Vide Morice’s Ind. Antiquitief. 
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degree of refpeft from all the other calls, but iibt 

equal to that conferred upon the adual priella. 

• 

ij^'iiosE in the immediate fervice of the altar, con- 
fi^lyhcmfelves to the performance of religibus cere- 
to ftudy, and to the education of youth. 
From the great partiality to their call, which evident- 
ly pervades thefe laws, it is probable that they were 
drawn up by themfelves. They claim a fuperior 
rank to princes ; for though a Rajah will receive 
and tafte, with refped, food that has been prepared 
b)’ a Brahmin, the latter dare not tafte any thing 
that has been touched by the former. 

The fame iniquitous dillmdlion of perfons, thal 
pervaded the Gothic fyllcm of law, is obfervablc 
in the Hindoo code : “ If a Brahmin”, fays the 
Luv, “ commit a crime deferving a capital punilh- 
incnt, the magillratc lhall fentcnce him to perpe- 
tual imprifonment. There is no crime fo great as 
that of murdering a Brahmin; and therefore no 
magiflratc wall ever devife the death of one ; nor 
cut oft' any of his limbs. If a Sodera give much 
and frequent trouble to a Brahmin, the magillrate 
fivall put him to death. ” In matters of precedence, 
and giving place on the road, all are obliged to 
yield to a Brahmin. 

'ffi next order to this is the Khafhtria/ or 
Katry, and upon this call the funftions of royalty 
arc devolved. The authority and the poifeftions 

of 
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oi Rajahs are, as with princes /in Europe, heredi- 
tary; 4^cending in the line of legitimate male- 
primogeniture : but this extends only to the firlt 
degree ; for in default of a- fon, the prince may 
fet afide every other relation, and adopt a fuccci- 
for ; who, from the period of adoption, obtains 
the rights and appellation of his fon"*. 'The 
younger branches of a Rajah’s family ferve in the 
army, and hold land by a ^eudal tenure. 

All commercial tranfaefions are committed to 
ihy Bhyfe, or Bannian caft, who fometimes [>of- 
fefs indhndiially immenfe wealth. Thu Socicra 
fribe, which is, by far, more numerous than all 
the reft, comprifes the artifans, and labourers of 
every defeription. The great defideratiim in Eu- 
ropean focicty fccins to be a proper means of fc- 
curing happinefs and contentment with their lot to 
the labouring poor. I'his chef d’ oeuvre of go- 
vernment feems to be fecured here by the iiillu- 
ence of religion. By this the Sodera is taught 
to believe that he is placed in this his ftation by 
way of trial ; or on account of offences commit- 
ted in a previous ftatc ; that by refignation and 
piety he will enjoy greater happinefs in a fubfe- 
quent life, and in another world. 


, Tlr.NCK 

■» 

* All inftaiK'f of liiis lias juft iiinipi'iisu to tbf Naho!) Vi- 
lier of Oudf. 
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Hence the attachment of a' Hindoo to his rink 
and llation is equal to that he has for religion itfelf. 
This is frequently difplayed by the mcaneft claffcs 
that engage in the European fervice : a feapoy, or a 
bearer is as obftinately obfervant of the cuftoms of 
his order as a Brahmin ; while in Europe the fame 
clafs imitate their betters. 


SECT. 



SECT. XI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 


CakvitOy Dec. 170s. 

Tr-ti' pcrlccuflng fpirit, and religious bigotiy, whicb 
characterifed the fir/l European adventurers in A- 
merlca, have tarnifhed the luflre of all their atchicvc- 
ments, and branded their conduct with a degree of 
infamy, which their acknowledged bravery and mi- 
litary lalents have never been able to obliterate. Hap- 
pily for the inhabitants of Afia, that fervor of zeal, 
which devoured every thing that oppofed it, like a 
confuming fire, had either fubfided, or been temper- 
ed by knowledge, before any nation of Europe had 
obtained confiderablc territorial pofleffions in this 
populous country. Had the fuperftitious Hindoos 
fallen Under the miliuiry teaching of any European 
nation at that intolerant period, it is hard to con- 
jefturc to what length perfccution might have been 
carried. The attachment of the natives to their fu- 

I per- 
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perflitious rites, is exceffive ; and can only be fur- 
paffed by the obllinate bigotry with which every Eu- 
ropean of that age enforced the tenets of his faith 
upon the ill-fated unbeliever. 

Equal havock and deftruftion would in all pro- 
bability have marked the progrefs of the Portugueze 
arms, as that of the Spaniards in the new world ; 
for the former, as well as the latter people, were ac- 
tuated bv a zeal incompatible with all the forbear- 
ance of oppofite opinions. The lapfe of two cen- 
turies has brought about a change in the fentiments 
tif Europeans, fo complete, as to approach the oppo- 
Jitc extreme of indifference : a ftate which is, per- 
haps, neither more rational, nor Icf:; dangerous to 
public virtue, than religious bigotry. 

An exceffive ardour in the accumulation of wealth 
has fuccccded to this religious fervor, and has Irc- 
(juenlly difplayed itfclf equally powerful in deftroy- 
ing fentiments of virtue and humanity, as the inofl 
Intemperate ::eal in difleminating fanatical opinions. 
The mci cantile jealoufy of the Dutch at Amboyna, 
flioiie forth in ct)lours as difgraceful to humanity as 
iSy.anifh bigotry in Peru. 

Wnr.N young perfons from Europe, of little infor. 
malion, and ftill lefs reflexion, obferve the number- 
lefs puerile, and debafmg ceremonies of the Hindoo 
worfliip ; retrained, in this inftance, by no preju- 
dice of education, they fee the impofitions of prieft- 
.1 craft, 
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craft, and the devout fubmiffion of ignorance, in tho 
full extent of their enormity ; and pity or defpife 
that credulity, which can be impofed upon, by arti- 
fices fo grofs, or which can embrace opinions I’o ab- 
furd. As religious ellablilhments niuft in every 
country, as far as they have been conftituted and 
upheld by man, be tamiflied with fimilar imperfec- 
tions, they begin to fancy they difeover much im- 
pofture in all ; and to imagine they all (land on one 
bafis, upon which the crafty have raifed a I'uper- 
ftrufture to overawe the timid, or infnare the weak. 
Full of fuch notions, which they find countenanced 
in fociety under tlie appellation of liberality oi fenti- 
ment, they fancy that to be lax in principle is to be- 
come liberal in mind ; and that to ridicule religion 
is a fufficient title to make them be ranked with the 
w'ife. 

But when the reftrainls of religion are over- 
throwm, the ties of virtue and duty are alfo foon 
broken. In remote diftrifts, where perfons of this 
defeription have fometimes been invcllcd with com- 
mand, there is no doubt that the loofenefs of their 
conduft has too nearly correfponded with thefe 
principles. In fuch inftances, the poor natives have 
found that their property, however fmall, has been 
unable to overbalance European virtue ; and that 
their fufferings however affliflive to themfelves, have 
not been able to awaken in the minds of their op- 
preffors an apprehenfion of future retribution. 


Hav- 
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Iappily for the honour of the Britiih name, ex* 
jles of cruelty and rapine exexcifed againft the 
icclefs natives, are far more rare than the un* 
founded clamours of the multitude at hom? have 
gitten out. Happily too, for the natives themfelves, 
they are becoming daily more uncommon ; and if 
the controul and energy of our government, ihall be- 
come equal to its integrity, they will never be re- 
peated. 


That the Court of Direftors of the India Com- 
pany were not aware of the neceffity of fupporting 
the interefts of religion and virtue among their fer- 
vants, in a country’ whofe diftance deprives them, in 
a great mcafure, of controul over them, it would be 
ra/h to affirm. It is, however, certain, that neither 
the number nor choice of the clergymen they have 
appointed in Bengal, has been in proportion to the 
number of their fervants, nor the Importance of the 
objedl in view ; whether you regard keeping up the 
appearance of religion among Europeans, or dilTemi- 
nating its principles among the natives. 

On this eflablifhmcnt their full complement of 
chaplains is only nine * ; their actual number fcldom 

ex- 


• There are few others at Madras and Bombay ; but al- 
(og^'ther there is too fmall a number to keep up the reflraints 
of decency and reliffion in a focicty conftituted like that of 
the Europeans in India. 
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ixceeds five or fiic. Two of thefe being always 
fixed at tile Prefidency, all the other European fia* 
done, difperfed over a traft of country much more 
extenfive than Great Britain, are committed to the 
charge of the other three or four individuals. In 
confequence of this, the prefence of a clergyman is 
feldom feen, or even expe 61 :ed, to folemnize the 
ufual ceremonies of marriages, baplifms, or funerals. 
Prayers are read fometimes at the flations where a 
chaplain happens to refidc ; but I have feldom heard 
of any fermon delivered, except by his Majefty’s 
chaplains, and thofe at Calcutta. Hence, it mull; 
happen, that many perfons have left England at an 
early age, and refided in India perhaps for twenty 
or thirty years, without once having heard divine 
fervice, till their return** 

It is not, furely, to be wondered at, that religion 
and moral duties Ihould be forgotten in a country 
where their utility is never inculcated, nor the ne- 
ceffity even of their appearance enforced. With ir- 
religious principles, irregular conduft is intimately 
conhedted. Gaming, debauchery, and all kinds of 
extravagance in living, are generally in its train. 
The man whofe fortune has been ruined by diflipa- 

VoL. I. G tion, 

* Since writing the above, this ncgtigt'nce has been correfted ; 
■yet many from indolence, or contempt of the inilitution of their 

country, have wilfully neglefted the opportunity, when offered, 
of attending on the ofSces of religion. 
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tion, or at a gaining table, is certainly not the moft 
likelv to withAand temptation in the execution of his 
On the contrary, thofe whofe jiroifligate ha- 
bits ^ve reduced them to diArefs, have in general 
been me only perfons who have attempted to retrieve 
their affairs at the expence either of the Company, 
or of the native inhabitants. 

In the end, therefore, the economy of the Court 
of Direftors in conAituting their religious eAa lilh- 
inent, may appear to be founded on falfe principles. 
The whole charge incurred for religious duties, both 
to the European inhabitants and native s of Bengal, 
does not amount to a fum nearly equal to the 
monthly falary paid to fome individuals in their fer- 
vicc ; whofe only employment is diflipation, and 
whole importance to the country can only be effi- 
mated by the mifehief done by their example. 

The fmall emolument held out to the clerical pro- 
ieflum here, affords, perhaps, another inftance in 
■which prudential confi derations defeat their own pur- 
pole. Men of decent condudl, and reipeftability of 
charafler, cannot be fuppolcd willing, for a trivial 
lalary, to embark for a part of the world fo diffant as 
India, where they muA bid adieu to all preferment 
at home : while the fervice in which they embark 
ofiers only prefent fubfiAence, but holds out no 
gradation of rank or emolument. For an appoint- 
incnt in India fuch men rarely apply ; and as often 
as characters of a contrary defeription are fent here, 

they 
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tEey invarirbly do more harm than good. Men who 
otgage in all the falhionable diffipadons of the coun- 
try, are ill calculated to fupport the dignity of reli- 
gion among their countrymen,' and little likely to 
withdraw the natives from their errors. The Itandard 
of truth will, if committed to fuch hands, be but 
feebly upheld, or perhaps altogether difgraced ; and,, 
in either cale, it will always be accompanied by few 
followers. 


G2 
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\ 

PRACriCAL INCONVENIENCE OF T» 
SUPERSTITION. • 


CakuttOy Dec, 179» 

• ^ 

That the fuperllition of the llindoos is, in man 
refpefts, calculated to promote the ends of fociety, 
will not be denied. The rigid temperance, if not 
abftinence, which all its votaries are bound to ob- 
ferve, certainly prefcrves them from many irregu- 
larities, which too frequently difturb focial happinefs 
in Europe ; where drunkennefs and intemperance are 
believed to dedroy a greater number of inhabitants^ 
than the fword. If the health and conftitution of 
many Europeans are injured by thefe vices, we may 
fairly pronounce that induftry and wealth are im- 
paired in a ftill higher degree. From the vices of 
intemperance, however, neither the Hindoos nor 
MulTulmans are entirely exempted. The former by 
means of Baug, opium, or tobacco, can, and fome- 
times do, encounter all the dangers of intoxication,. 

which. 
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VFC experience from the ufe of fermented li- 
quors. With regard to (he latter, the probations 
of their prophet make comparatively flight impref- 
iion. The diftindion of caits makes no part of the 
Mahomedan inftitutions: and hence they are not 
compelled to obferve thefe with that rigid uniformity 
which the dreadful fentence of excommunication 
fails not to enforce upon the followers of Brahma. 
Intoxication, either with fpirits, opium, or tobacco, 
is by no means uncommon among the MulTulmans 
all over Hindoftan. Among our domeftic fen^ants, 
and in the Company’s native regiments, the differ- 
ence is great and palpable between the Hindoo and 
Moorman, in point of fobriety» Proud, diflblute, 
and vindidive, the latter is a much lefs manageable 
fervant than the former, and upon all occafions more 
apt to betray his truft. His diffolute habits detain 
him in poverty, and coufequently oblige him to re- 
main in the army, while the Hindoo becomes inde- 
pendent, and may leave it. 

The numerous ablutions enjoyed by the Hindoo, 
are attended with advantages, perhaps, lefs doubtful 
than thofe derived from their ahflineiice. Alniofl: 
every individual bathes once or twice a day, and in 
a warm climate this mull not only brace the limbs, 
but preferve health by promoting clcanlinefs. 

In eftimating the advantages refulting to fociety 
from the prevailing fuperftition of this country, the 
two foregoing particulars include almofl: all that can 

G 3 be 
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jjKpbanced in^its favour. To counterbalance thefe, 
other hand, we have to notice afterwards 
mah^ great obftacles which it oppofes to the im- 
provements of huibandry, and the increafe of popu- 
lation, by precluding the iidiabitants from the ufe of 
many important articles of food. The number of 
feftivals and holidays, to be totally confecrated to the 
performance of its numerous and expeafive rites, 
certainly tends to diflipate the minds of the indolent 
people, and to withdraw them from thofe labours 
from which they derive their fupport. Thefe Ihews 
not only occupy the tradefman's time, which is his 
revenue, but they muft wafte the fuftenance which 
he has provided for his family ; by the neceffity he 
ties under of contributing to their expcnce. 

In the Hindoo almanack, the number of holidays 
for the year 1797, ate riolefs than ninety-one; and 
though feme of thefe are not of great note, yet others 
claim their foie attention, for three ' or four days to- 
gether. This muft certainly prove a heavy tax on 
the induftry of any people, but more efpecially of 
the improvident Hindoos, who feldom can boaft of 
fufficient forefight to provide againft a few days ei- 
ther of fteknefs or want. 

All that has been faid againft the want of in- 
duftry in Roman Catholic countries may, with double 
force, be urged againft the Hindoos. The moft in- 
dolent nation in Europe far excels in every exertion, 

whe- 
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whether mental or corporeal, this lilLlels and unarn* 
bitious race. f 

This laft trait of their charafter leads to another 
powerful obAacle to fecial and political improve- 
ment, arifuig from the fuperftilioii of the natives: 
the divillon of the whole fociety into four great di- 
ftinef cafts or tribes, and a much greater number of 
inferior claffi/ications, the boundaries of which are 
iufurmountable, even by the pureft virtue, or the 
moiT; confpicuous merit. This not only precludes a 
man from the profeflion to which nature or inclina- 
tion may have bent his talents, but it alfo in a great 
meafure robs him of every motive of honeft ambition 
to excel in that fphere where his birth has fixed him ; 
becaufe even then, eminence in his profeflion can 
confer no additional rank, and but little diflin^fion. 

The principle of emulation is the grand fpring of 
all indultry, and confequently of improvement : in 
Europe, where its operation is lefs restrained, it mo- 
dels and arranges the whole ftruftiire of, fociety. 
There the manners of one age difl'er as remarkably 
from a fucceeding one, as if the people w ere not the;, 
fame : one period is warlike j another commercial ; 
and a third is fplendid and luxurious, or perhaps 
learned : in Afia, as the condition of indiviJuals re- 
mains unalterable, fo does the Hate of fociety. The 
deferiptions' given of India in llie days of Alexander, 
may be applied to w*ith equal fidelity by the Britifh 
hiftorian, as thev were by the Grecian. The fimple 
" ' G 4 CrefV 
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drefs of the liindoo, his rude hut^ Rnd his feetdd 
inftniments of agriculturef are the lame at prefent as 
they were two thoufand years ago ; and if the fame 
caufes continue to operate, they mud remain for 
many ages without amendment, and without change* 

Some authors have afcribed the perfeftion to 
which the arts have been carried in Bengal to this 
reparation of profeffions ; and the neceffity which 
every family lies under of following the trade of its 
progenitors. It is true that this diftribution of pro- 
feffions early carried the arts to a certain progrefs 
confiderably beyond what they are found among fa- 
vage nations, and yet is the great caufe of their re- 
maining in that half perfeded date. No art in Hin- 
dodan is carried to the fame degree of perfetfion as 
in Europe, except feme articles in which the cheap- 
nefs of labour gives them an advantage, as in the cafe 
of the fine muffins at Dacca, For a long time we 
only had in our power to make a dirett comparifon 
between Evfropeans and Afiatics in the art of war t 
and hidory tedifies how miferably deficient the latttiE; 
have alwas proved in enterprifes of this nature. 

It is but a few years fince the cotton manufaflor|c 
been edabliihed in Britain, and by the lad re- 
ports I have perufed on this fubjeft, from a commit- 
tee of the Houfe of Commons, it is fet forth, that 
double the quantity of cotton cloth, which the 
Company imports from India, is maaufaflured at 
liome. In a few yearfi hence, it is probable that all 

the 
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Ihe MaAiifkdui^ ptbduce df India Dkdil bear hardly 
any proportion to that of Great Britain^ and even 
in the very article of ivhich the Hindoos have had 
the eitclufive polTdiion for fo many ages, and in the 
fame fabric which they were deemed the only people 
of fulEcient ingenuity to execute. 

The manufactures of Europe, to every man who 
is unprejudiced, will certaii.Iy appear infinitely fu< 
perior, both in the number and variety of articles, 
and in the neatnefs and elegance of their execution, 
to thofe even of China. This, at leaft, is certain, 
that in proportion ■ to the number of inhabitants, 
Britain exports more of its manufactured produce 
than any other part of the world. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the divifion 
pf labour, arifing from the feparaie calls, does not 
perfect manufactures, but impedes their progrefs, by 
precluding the choice of profeffions, and deftroying 
the principle of emulation. Put the Hindoo fuper- 
Itiddk is further hoftile to the comfort of fociety 
from the number of pilgrimages and rigid penances 
which, if it does not pofitively enjoin, it certainly 
commends. At Certain feftivals, vail crowds of the 
natives, from all places of India, relbrt [to Jauger- 
naut, and other Pagodas 'of extraordinary fanCtity. 
The dillance of thefe journeys, the expence of fup- 
port, and the time confumed by them, mull prove 
extremely burdenfome. After their arrival, the at- 
tendance of fuch multitudes, and their .^ruggles to 

ob- 
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cliAin admi/Tion, coft many of . the aged and jisebte 
4>eir lives, by being trodden to death in the crowd : 
’-.iijlte fame of fupericir fan^ty is all diat thefe deluded 
/pilgrims carry home. The interefted Brahmins, un- 
der one pious pretence or another, are fure to de- 
prive them of all the money in their polTellion. 

Many thoufands of people arc employed in carry- 
ing water from Hurdwar to Juggernaut, for the ules 
of that temple. It is there fuppofed to be peculiarly 
holy, as it ilTues from what is called the Cow’s 
Mouth. This fuperftitious notion is the caufe of as 
much loll labour as would long fince have converted 
the largeft jH-ovince of Afia into a garden. The 
numbers thus employed are immenfe; they travel 
with two flalks of the water flung over the fhoulder 
by means of an elaftic piece of Bamboo. The lame 
quantity which employs perhaps fifteen thoufand 
perfons, might cafily be carried down the Ganges 
in a few boats annually. Prihees and families of dif- 
tindion have this water carried to them in all parts 
of Hindoltan ; it is drank at fealts, as well as %pon 
religious occafions. 

The fanaticifm of fome, as if fuch journies were 
not fufficiently tedious and fatiguing, when perfonn- 
ed in the ufual manner, has devifed an extraordi- 
nary method of enhancing their merit, by increafing 
the difficulty of performing them. Some hundred 
miles have been lately travelled by a zealous devo- 
tee, who pi'oilrated himfelf, and meafured every 

3 inch 
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inch of the ground with his body, as he advanced. 
Years muft have been confumed, by this, deluded 
wretch, in profecuting this devout imagination, 
which can only tend to make his life ufelefs, and 
his example dangerous to fociety. 

The utmoft rigour ofdifcipline, that ecclefiailic 
power ventured to impofe in the darkcfl; ages of pa- 
pal tyranny in Europe, fall f.;r Ihort of the degrading 
and painful mortifications of the Afiatic devotee. 
Some remain for fo many years in one pofture, that 
they beeome incapable of ufing their limbs : forae 
keep their fifts Ihut till the nails penetrate through 
the back of the hands : others hold their arms fuf- 
pended above the head till they become Ihrivelled 
and incapable of motion. One of the annual cere- 
monies of the Hindoo fuperftirion, exhibits thoufands 
all over India fwung in a rope, by means of a hook 
palfed through the raufcles of the back. Thus the 
devotee, exulting amidft torture, becaufe applauded 
by the multitude, pafl’es hours fufpended by a lofty 
pole -]lp the height of forty feet j and is fwung round 
with a rapidity which terrifies and aftonilhes the 
European by a juft apprehenfion that the mufcles 
may give way, and dalh the infatuated victim (o 
pieces. 

There is no end to the delufions of fuperfiilion, 
nor any bounds to the cruelties to which it can in- 
ftigate people the moft gentle and timid, with which 
Jiillory has made us. acquainted. Some are p-^r- 

fuaJeJ 
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fnaded to regain their lofl rank in ibciety, by precr> 
{Htating themfelves naked from a great height upon 
Ijpikes and edged weapons. Others pierce their ikin 
with a hot iron ; in Ihort, cruelties too horrid for re- 
cital, and too extravagant to obtain belief, are daily 
provoking your pity or indignation, amidfl a people 
famed for humanity in every part of the world. 

One part of the religious economy of this people, 
regarding their conduct towards the Tick and dyiug, 
cannot be beheld without the moil melancholy im. 
preflions. When a lick perfon’s life is defpaired of, 
he is carried by his relations to the bank of the river, 
and there, expofed to the ftorm, or the intenfe heat 
of the fun, he is permitted, or rather forced, to refign 
his breath. His mouth, nofe, and ears are clofely 
flopped with the mud of the river ; large velTels of 
water are kept pouring upon him ; and it is amidfl 
the agonies of difeafe, and the convulfive ftruggles 
of fuifocation, that the mifcrable Hindoo bids adieu 
to his relations, and to his prefent exiflence. This is 
called Gungah jatra ; and wh^n life is gone the 
corpfe is burnt, if the family can pay the expences, 
and the alhes are thrown into the river. 

During the months of September and Odlober, 
the moft fatal feafon of the year to the natives of 
Bengal, you cannot pafs ^long the river without be- 
ing annoyed by fuch fcenes of fuperflition, cruelty, 
and horror. If the perfon carried down to the bank 
die, according to expedlation, or rather yield to tho^ 

prfr 
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precautions taken to fecure his death, the body, to- 
gether with the cott upon which it lies, is furrounded 
with dried wood, and thus confumed by the flames. 
The alhes are then fcattered atwut the place, and 
bathed with water. This laft ceremony performed, 
the attendants rdire to thdr huts, with an indifier- 
ence that feems to approach to infenlibility. 

In cafes of extreme poverty, where the property of 
the deceafed is not fufHcient to procure wood, and 
fuch cafes are common in Bengal, the body is com- 
mitted entire to the ftream immediately after death. 
Inconveniences attend this praftice, of a nature Hill 
more ferious than the impreffions of melancholy and 
difguft, which unavoidably arife, on beholding human 
carcafles devoured by kites and vultures, as they float 
along upon the furface of the water. The banks of 
the river become putrid and noxious ; their exhala- 
tions propagate difeafe with an alarming rapidity in 
the neighbourhood of populous towns. 

For fome years paft, the city of Morcfliedabad, 
and the adjoining villages of Calcapore, and Coflim- 
bazar, have been threatened with devaflation, by the 
univerfality of difeafes at the feafon already men- 
.doned. ProfefGonal men have imputed this in part 
to the impurity of the river, and the putridity of its 
banks, contrafted by the depofition of fo many hu- 
man carcafes, and impure matters as could not be 
earned away by the ftrength of the ftream. 


SECT. 
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THE EFFECTS bF THrs SYSTEM ON THE KNOWLEDOI 
AND VIRTUE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Calcutta, Jan. 1798. 

The pernicious conlequences refulting from the Hin- 
doo fyftem to morals, have been as yet but partly ex- 
plained. Of the ceremonies of their religion feme 
are Ihewy, many abfurd, and not a few indecent. 
Their temples, in fome places, are richly endowed, 
and maintain a numerous body of prieits * and wo- 
men confecrated to their fervice. The latter are taught 
to fmg and dance at the public feftivals, in honour 
of the gods. The voluptuous indolence in which 
they are deftined to fpend their lives, renders them 
totally ufelefs to fociety; while the indecency of their 
geftures, and levity of manners, give room to fufpeft 
that they injure it by their example ; and that their 

fef- 

* One temple in the Decan formerly maintained forty 
tlioufand; or more than double the number contained in the 
whole European empire of Great- Britain. 
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fervices are oftener devoted to the priefts, than the 
deities to whom they are confecrated. Their tem- 
ples themfelves contain images of creative power, and 
of fecundity too grofs for defcription. Similar re- 
prefentations are alfo difplayed by their images, that 
are drawn through the ftreets, amidft the dancing, 
noife and acclamations of the multitude. The Ruth 
Jatra, or riding of the Gods, is at once cruel and 
indecent ; their carriage, of immenfe weight and fize, 
is fupported on fixtecn wheels, and drawn along by 
thoufands of fanatics, many of whom fall down be- 
low its wheels, and are inftantly, as they believe, in 
polTelTion of a blefled immortality. Though it, per- 
haps, would be wrong to fuppofe, that fuch rep'refen- 
tations convey the fame grofs and indelicate concep- 
tions to the minds of the natives, that they mull do 
to thofe of Europeans, there can hardly remain a 
doubt that they alFefl the purity of their morals. A 
Roman would certainly return to mix in fociety, 
with no advantage to his morals, after celebrating 
the orgies of Bacchus, or the impure ceremonies of 
the Bona Dea : neither can an Hindoo enter his fa- 
mily with any refined notions of continence and felf- 
denial, after beholding the lafcivious geftures of the 
women, and the indecent attitudes of the images he 
has been worlhipping. To affirm this would be to 
affert, that our, minds are neither affedled with what 
we fee, nor what we do. The Muflulmans are ad- 
difled to every fpecies of indulgence and debauchery, 
in a remarkable -degree ; and if the Hindoos are not 
equally fo, it is chiefiy to be aferibed to their early 
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moff^eSf /tnd nufnber of their vives, viiich offers 
|hem 9li fc^portvipity of gratifying or extinguiihing 
their pa&cHis as loon be they arife. To their excef- 
five indulgence in certain gratifications, may proba- 
bly be itnputed that early decay, and premature old 
age fo remarkable in both fexes; but more dpeciaily 
in the female$. A wonutn at twenty-five, in this 
country, commonly difplays grey hairs, with all that 
fluivelied appearance of age and decay, which in 
Europe feldom overtakes the fex, before they have 
witnefied the lapfe of half a century. 

The Hindoo fuperftition makes no provifion for 
the inftrudlion of the great body of the people. The 
vedahs, pouranahs, and other facred books contain, 
it is faid, a copious fyftem of the molt unexceptionable 
morality: and from thefpecimens already tranllated, 
this muft in part be admitted. But the canonical 
books of the Hindoos, have always been regarded 
as a bequeil too facred to be committed to vulgar 
hands. To the far greater part of fociety they are 
Itriffly forbidden, and are doomed to remain, in the 
molt emphatic fenfe, a dead letter. 

In the prefent condition of the natives of Hindof- 
tan, this is a m^ter of fmall importance ; becaufe a 
few individuals only of the common people, are 
taught more than to xead and write ; and of the 
number that have made thefe attainments, hardly 
any have made fulEcient progrefs to qualify them to 
derive information from a book. Nothing can equ^ 
3 the 
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the ignorance of the great body of the people, on 
every fubjeft relating to religion, morals or literature. 
Few of them can explain the genealogy, or atlributes 
aferUSed to their deities : they do not underftand the 
meaning of the cermonies they attend ; and the na- 
ture and obligations of their duty, they may ob- 
fcurely feel, but are wholly incapable to deferibe*. 

The inconvenience of ignorance, fo grofs and uni- 
verfal, is too obvious to require elucidation^ It ren- 
ders the mafs of the people not only dupes to the ar- 
tifices of prieftcraft, but fubjefts them to the impo- 
fitions of every charlatan who pretends to {kill in any 
art or feience whatever. The charms, incantations, 
and exorcifmst that here make a part of the medical 
art clearly Ihew, that the grofleft impofitions, in other 
matters as well as religion, may be turned to account, 
among an uninformed multitude. 

The great fuperiority of the European nations 
over the Afiatics in arts, arms, and indiiftry, as well 
as knowledge, arifes in a more confiderable degree, 
than what is commonly acknowledged, from the 
public provillon that is made by the former, for the 
inflruflion of the great body of the people.' The 
multitude who have few fources of information, de- 
rive no fmall advantage from their ftated meetings^ 

fof 

* The nitmher of deities is thirty- three crore ; this may ac- 
count for their being but partly known. 

■f A celebrated Tank near Betiares is reforted to by many 
fieHita'belief that it cures all fuch as are^goITeired with derili- 
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for religious purpofes, where their various duties ara 
explained, and inforced. A fenfe of bis duty and in- 
terell, a confcioufnefs of his importance, is claimed' 
^every Briton as a fort of prerogative which he 
:hes with equal jealoufy and pride : the Hindoo 
ly any fuch conceptions j or they give him 
hut concern. Heaoe a confcioufnefs of infe- 
riority ' continually haufe him ; he obeys with a 


p^^ptitude, that feems rather the diflate of nature, 
than the refult of refledlion. In moll of the manu- 


faftures conduced by a European, this difpolition of 
the natives is illuftrated every day : while performing 
the work which they and their anceftors have con- 
dudled for ages, they receive the directions of the 
European fuperintendant, as if dictated by infpira- 
tion ; although he may,- perhsq>s, have only the ex- 
perience of a few months. The diffidence of the 
feapby is equally remarkable ^ and it is, perhaps, the 
greateft blemiffi in hivS profeffional character. On the 
day of battle, when led on by his European officer, 
lie is diftinguillied by fteadinefs and bravery, but he 
hies if he behold him fall ; though there be greater 
danger in the retreat than in the battle. 


Thus has the ignorance of the great body of the 
natives of India (haded their character with a diffi- 
dence and timidity, which has not only rendered, 
them the (laves of their own monarchs or foreigners 
in every age, but has degraded them in fome mea- 
fure to an inferior rank among human beings. From, 
this condition which has fo often called forth the om- 
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fcmpt df the brave, and the compallloii of the \wfe,- 
you in vain endeavour to raife them, while 'their ■In- 
tellefts are chained down by the multiplied fetters of 
their degrading fuperftition. 

The higher orders of the Brahmins, whofe duty it 
is to undertake this work, lAl who are perhaps alone 
able to eifefl it, are the lead likely to make any fuoh 
attempt. While their owlT minds are comparatively 
enlightened by a pure fyftem of natural religion, and 
all thofe precepts of duty which cultivated reafon 
teaches ; they “ detain the truth in unrighteoufnefs’* 
and commit the people to be guided by groffer fyf- 
tems of fuperftition and error. As if warned by the 
conduft of European nations,- that the dilTemination 
of truth would tend to diminilh their own impor- 
tance and wealth, they feem to ^labour for the pre- 
fervation of fuperftition and ignorance mth the fame 
anxiety, which, if more honeft men, they would dif- 
cover for' its deftrutlion. With an interefted fore- 
fight they feem to have anticipated the alternative : 
and have determined to reign among uninformed de- 
pendents, rather than aifociate on more equal terms 
with refpeftable men. 

Hence the fteady countenance they give in public 
to dodlrines which they furely dilbelieve ; and hence 
the gravity with which they prefide at ceremonies 
w'hich they inwardly defpife. All that has been al- 
ledged by Mr Gibbon againft the fincerity of Cxfar 
or Cicero, when, as priefts, they ofHciated at the ab- 
H 2 furA 
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Aird fdt^^ties of their fuperifkien before the Rd^' 
man multitude, is lefs than the truth if applied to the. 
Rrahmms. 'I'o them, the wild fitHons of their theo- 
l^cal fyAeni appear all equally fajfe ; while on the 
part of the neople they are all embraced with the moft 
implicit be»f *. 

#■ . 

Thebtf. ia not in India as in Europe any clafs of 
men capable of detefling the encroachments of prieft' 
craft, or of lifting the bafer materials by which fome-- 
times it 4|||^minatcs truth. Herj all have at lieaft: 
the grace* df faith : none pretend to difpute doftrjnes 
incomprehenfibU from ftudied obfcurity, or unaf^ 
certainabk from their ambiguity and folly. In this 
country, therefore, there may be a difference in ce- 
remonies, and praftical obfervances; but there are 
no fe^Iaries from contrariety of opinion t- 

Those polemical’ difputes in- religion and politics,, 
which in Europe fometiines difturb fociety, ^ but 
which always awaken curiofity, and invigorate the 
powers of intelleft, are unheard of in India : the 
ilindoo fltelters hiinfelf from fuch turmoils in total 
apathy, or liftleffucfs of thought, more refembling 

the 

* From early prejinllce, aotLority and example, it is pofli- 
iJle, that even the learned Brahmins may believe in their fyf- 
ttm, fij thcr than to a European may feem compatible wkb ita- 

abrui'dity. 

-{- The inhabitants are divided into two great lefts with dif-i 
ferent external marks, but their opinions are fo vague, that tfaofe 
o^E^bne perfon never clafli with tj^ tenets of another. 
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* 

^Ritinieis of -the granre lor snsiihilation itfe^ than the 
<0imiK)hjeffi3rtB.of,a rationd bdag. 

ill' 1 have in airy degree beoi foccejeful m ihis 
dkelch 1 have endeavoured to lay before you, of itlie 
e/feds of fuperilition upon the iraorUs and condhibn 
•of this people, you iviU l:^||||!able to form an opinion 
of the iinall quantity of intdledual funiiture with 
which their minds are fto; ad: ihould you at the fatilte 
time recdl to your memory the fijuplicity of their 
drefs, or rather the nakednefs of their bodies, you 
will, no doubt, perceive abundant room for iiaprove- 
-ment in the moral and religious ftatc of many millicjns 
of our fellow fubjeds in India, as well as for advanc- 
ing their external circumftances- The learned Dr Rd- 
bertfon has travelled partly over the fame ground, 
but with a diifferent view, and he may have miprelTcd 
you with different feniiments. The dei'eription l;e 
has given of the early progrefs made by the Hindoos 
is extremely accurate, and guarded in its affertiops. 
If applied to the higher orders of the Brahmins or 
the princes of Hindollan it is flridly juft ; but no- 
thing can be more erroneous than its application to 
the bulk of the people, whom the foregoing flric- 
tures are meant to def'^ribe. 

Th£ fciences of India, and all the more liberal arts, 
are at prefeiit, and always have bec:i, confined to tlie 
great and learned alone. The moral and theological 
knowledge poffefled by a few in the higher ranks, ft'r 
.many ages, is as completely beyond the reach of tlis 

commuR' 
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.conunon j>eople as if it did not eqdil : of confe^uffiicc 
^ muft prove of little fervice in ptomodng ^eir iiv- 
^efts. The fame thing may be afErmed of every 
pi^ch of knowledge : the portion pofleiTed by nine- 
of twenty of the whole community, is compara- 
tivay nothing. To the power of habit and the influr 
ence of cuftom alone, 4ft are conligned for the di.- 
region of themfelves : reafon, inert and feeble as in 
them it mull prove, has little fti 2 u:e in what we juftly 
regard as its peculiar province. 

In fuch circumllances, certainly no people can be 
more entitled to indulgence towards their weakneiTes 
and errors { and there is certainly none who have 
ftronger claims upon our fympathy and tendemcfs. 
Britons ribw occupy the places of their native princes, 
and the bleliings of protedion, inftruflion, and en> 
couragement in virtue, which there are too frequents 
ly withheld, providence has impofed upon us as a faf- 
fed duty to bellow. 





SECT. XIV- 


TJIE HINDOO SYSTEM AS I'PkpFECTS .SOCIAJ, .IXTEIt- 
COURSE. 


^Calcutta, l^ec. 

TfiE feparatioii of mankind Jnto clafles fo widely 
diftinguiflied as to admit of hardly any intercourfe, 
or communication, tends raamfeftly to hurt , their In- 
tereft, by exciting unfocial and dilcordant palTions t 
envy of their fuperiors, among the poor ; contempt 
and averfion to the lower orders, among the wealthy 
and great. A Hindoo, of the-higher orders, cannot 
contradl an alliance by marriage with any inferior 
clafs to his own. The four great, divifions of rank 
known in Europe, are fub-divided into a variety of 
fubordinate diftindions, which, however impercep- 
tible by us, are adhered to by the natives with all the 
cd^nacy of pride, and the antipathy of prejudice. 

T wo families, to us apparently of e^caftly the famo 
tank, when about to intermarry, often find much dii- 

4 iicuilv 
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Acuity in furmounting their mutual |)r^udice8^ even 
where no law inlerpofes its prohilntion. The punHh-i 
ment of lofmg caft which correfponds to excommu- 
nication with US) is iahnitely more dreadful in its 
effeds than it was in the dark ages in Europe. It no 
doubt is a ilrong check upon the condu£t : to render 
it a falutary one it Ihouli' only be made the punilh- 
ment oHinraorality. This, however, is by no means 
the cafe : fince a Hindoo, of the moil abandoned 
chara£ter, may retain his rank ; while an honed man, 
by touching impure food, or by fome trivial delin- 
quency, will be degraded, and perhaps forfeit all 
couiltenance of fociety. Morality, the offspring of 
religion, is here feparated from it ; and deemed en- 
tirely unconne£led with a fubjecl of which it con- 
llitutes fo eflentlal a part. 

The parties tbemfelves are betrothed during dicir 
infancy, and the bufinefs is, without their confent, 
concluded by t2>e parents with great foJemnity. A 
perfiMi verlant in their family genealogy, is employed 
by the parents on both fides ; frequent meetings of 
the relation are called, when the raidc and merits of 
each family, are fully diiculTed by thefe geneaiogiils. 
After thefe important preliminaries are adjufbed, an 
ciegant fead is provided, and the agreement is finally 
radioed; though the parties are allowed no intercourfe 
whatever till the age of puberty. Symptoms of ihst 
ftate no fooner ar&riifcovered in the female, than the 
concluding ceremony and fcaft^ ccrrcfpcnding to 

whtt 
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tenned the dedu^iio demwn is ob- 
iervadi and thedmiTu^e is completed. 

■ TnesE ceremomes can lonly happen when lim 
psntira .of the ifatne rank : when it is otherwife, 
an alliance would render a Hindoo not only deteft- 
able to himfelf, but he anc^Jl his poAerity would 
be for ever debarred from all foci^y. To lit down 
at A meal, with an inferioi caft, would he attended 
with the fame ferious cohfequences To inveterate, and 
infurmountable is this prejudice, that a naked Hindoo 
of any rank would deem himfelf execrably polluted 
wo'e the drlt monarch in Europe to approach bim 
at the time of fals eating. While dinner -is prepar- 
ing', and during eating, a fmall circle is drawn round 
the company, which an European, if he pafs, infalK- 
bly defiles the meal : it is thrown to the dogs, and 
other victuals provided, though a fingle ana be all 
the treafurc of the family. 

In fo far as this fuperftition tends to eftrange man- 
Jand, by creating artificial fources of mutual averfion 
and dil'gult ; fo far certainly does it counterafl: the 
real interefts of fociety. A true or an ufeful fyfteni 
■would inculcate humanity and mutual love. So far 
from inculcating that, there is a wide and impafiabJe 
diftance between individuals of the fame fpccies ; it 
would teach that they are equal, at leaA in the fight 
of the great parent of mankind, and that they ought 
chcriA fentiments fui^le to their fituation as 

members 
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of one unjverfal . family. ' The C^riftian 
fyftem offeUSvA remarkable and p<^Hed contraft to 
the d’oiftrine of the Braliniihs, in this particular; 
and- its efiefls atfii^, in. fbme degree, correfpond: 
for vre are told that ** the multitude of that 
believed’* were not divided into different clsdTes, that 
difdained all intercoui^, and abhorred each other, 
but ‘t*“were of one heart, of one mind, and of one 
foul.” Let it not be urged that the pradical effeds 
of this artificial feparation of the Afiatics, are not 
greatly felt in fociety, or that a Brahmin or Rajah 
■Avill as readily fupply the wants of the poorer claffes 
'.as 'he would thofe of his own. The faft is other- 
-vdfe ; the Brahmin confiders his order, as, in^fomc 
.ineafure, a different race of beings ; and imagines 
-that the lower ranks are incapable of the fame fenii- 
bility to fuffering : he regards them as a race whole 
feelings are deadened by the meaimefs of their in- 
. tellcd, and therefore not entitled to the fame fhare 
_of coinpailioit. , 

•That this is the idea of flie princes and civil ma- 
'gi Urates throughout- India, their own conduft fuffi- 
‘ciently evinces : hence the feverity of their govern- 
ment, the rigor off -their punifhments, and their uni- 
verfal indifference lo. the corafiort, -and even the lives 
-<ff their fubjeds. '* 

The averfions created among, the Mindoos by 
■their fuperffition, arc not confined. merely. to fuch as 
l>elong to the different caffs. It pcn'ades.the whole 

^ compafs 
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'Coixipa^ of fotiety ; and is equally (^fenrable ia all 
•the <Merent fi^Mivihons of the fame general clafs; 
The perfons employed by Europeans as bearers^ 
have equal antipathy to the odter fets in the fame 
profefE4b as if they held their ftadons in the oppo- 
file extremes of fociety. The Ooria Balafore bearers 
will not ferve in the company of fuch as come from 
•Patna. The cafe is the fame with other di/lri£ls ; as 
often as their inhabitants met ‘ each other, upon the 
lame fervice, and apparently on the fame footing, 
they do not eat, fleep, or aflbciate together. The 
confequences of this are obvioully inconvenient, both 
to themfelves and to Europeans. 


Such diftinftions lead not only to a Ihynefs and 
averlion in the intercourfe of fociety ; but they arc 
apparently the caufe of many quarrels and animo- 
Hties. The timidity and gentlenefs of the Hindoo 
may, in general, prevent his fighting, boxing, or 
Iheddiiig of blood ; but it by no means reftrains him 
from fcolding and upbraiding his neighbours. In 
this refpeft they are the moll litigious and quarrel- 
fome of all men. Have two perfons a mifunder- 
ftanding, let them meet in the ftreet, and they will 
upbraid each other for an hour- together with every 
foul epithet of abufe which their imagination can fug- 
geft, or their language fupply. A few natives en- 
gaged in one of thefe bickerings difplay a. furious gef- 
tictllation j a volubility of words j and coarfenefs of 
expreiOion, which leave the eloquence of BiHngfgate 



Their quarrels do not amount perhaps 

to 
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i^^|[|HRive^bi«a'ch of peaces Itdng ^toeralljr 
ioHti^O^^auued with videim { as they ' hte elt- 

trcasady finquent, (hey aiv af confidenit^ annoyance 
to fociety ; for diey add to the afperity olf liuinan 
life, and ftrengdusn the ntalevolent paifionsd^ 

Accordingly, it is foand that private charity is 
by no means the bright part of a Hindoo’s charac- 
ter : religious perfons, or thofe who alTume that cha- 
ra£ier, certainly are liberally fupplied ; but diis mull 
lie the offspring of fuperfHtion rather than the dic- 
tate of humanity. On icane particular occaffois, 
iuch as opening a new Serai, moil extenffve charities 
are diftributed to the multitude which is invited 
there. But this is mere oftentation ; neither in its 
principles nor its effeds does it come up to the ra- 
tional idea of charity. The necellitous poor are 
more happily direfted for relief to the door of an 
European, than to their brethren in the faith. Pa- 
godas indeed^ are railed. Choultries built, and on 
great occafions thou&mds are fed by a wealthy na- 
tive ; but all this may be done in compliance with 
the intereffed advice of the Brahmins, or to gratify 
offentation ; and we ought not to confound what is 
I v.tarted by the fears of fuperftition, or what is la- 
■viftied .by vanity, with the charitable benefa£riofts 
didated by a found underftanding and a benev^dlent 
heart. 

Another circumftance, in which the rdigious 
A IVem of this people is prqudicial to induftry and 

moral 
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virtue, aad coiifequcittly to tbe of 

fociety, is the htultitude^'of ceremonious rites mit 
trifling obfervances by vrifich it occupies the mind i- 
thus withdravring the attentisn from the neceffity of 
praftifii^ rectitude,, and preferving integrity of heart. 
In almoltfvery aCtlon of his life, the Hindoo is under 
the immediate influence of his fuperftitipn : his prayero 
are offerings to his gods ; his purifications and abfo- 
hitions in the river ; his d“efling and eating his 
victuals ; the objects which he touches ;* the com- 
panions with whom he affociates, are to him all inti- 
mately and equally comieded with religion^ and the 
cverlafting welfare of his foul. If there is any part 
of his condu<ft with which his religious ideas have no 
concern, it is his moral charAfter. In “ doing juftly,” 
or “ loving mercy,” he is apparently left to aft as 
he ploafcs : but if in the moft trivial aftion he violate 
the rites of his fuperftition, he is, in this life, de- 
prived of all the comforts of fociety, and in the next, 
condemned to animate the body of fomc noifome 
reptile or contemptible aninuri. 

This defeft in the Hindbofyftem, is common to it 
with every religion devifed by man. An offended 
confcience, or a terrified imagination, are uneafy 
companion* and mankind have ever been eager to 
em eafieft end cheapef! means of appeafmg 

them. Whenever it has been given out to the ig- 
norant, that the favour of Heaven may be attained, 
by genuflexions, prayers, ablutions, or any cere- 
mony, they invariably have embraced them. To ex- 

ercife 
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^ cbittrition for offences, to bM^ off fitont kii>>' 
repentance, to c^iNre& the -whole Sfe and’ 
ation, and ffeadily’i|lii(|kerfevere in virtue, is a 
painflHknd difficult talk even to the molt perfefi i' 
by die far greater part this is abandoned, an un- 
-attainable objed. Hence a fabric of itious' 

rites is conflruffed, as compenfation to the deities' 
for the violadon of their laws. 


t 


According to the number of thefe rites, and 
ftrittnefs with which they are oblerved, the rules of 
virtue, and the neccffity of moral reditude, are re- 
garded as more or lefs indifpenfable. The antiquity 
of the Hindoo fuperftition has conferred upon it a/ 
degree of maturity which has never been attained by. 
any other falfe fyftcm. Its rites and ceremonies are 
more numerous beyond all comparifon : they enter 
into e^ery department of fociety, and influence the. 
whole of its manners. The Hindoo, therefore, may 
reft his prefcnt comfort and future happinefs upon 
the obfervance of its rites, with more plaufibility, if 
not with more confidence, than the other heathen 
nations, who have eftabliflied lefs complex fyftems of 
fuperftition. I will not venture to affert that the 
lives of the natives are vicious and abandoned in a 
degree proportioned to the melancholy extent of 
their luperftitious fyftein : but thofe concerae^fl the 
police eftablilhment of Bengal well know fre- 
quency of fraud, robbery, theft, and litigation. 
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la Europe, the peace offers are fu^ient 
berand ilrength to appr^llHU^ deHivqueats ; when^ 
in country, the \|||^; of the febundy corps, 
numerous eftablifhment, vith the vhole train of 


peons, y aits and corabadars, are inadequate to this 


purpol<#„ Many regiments of native infantry are 
Rationed m dlArids where the repreffing numerous 
bands of marauders, or apprehending thievcs,i. i$ the 


whole duty they perform. 


What is remarkable here, bccaufe intimately con- 
nefted with the prefent objeft of our enquiries is,, 
that the devotees or profeflbrs of religion, are them- 
felves by far the moll numerous and dangerous rob- 
bers in the upper parts of India. The fakeers, in* 
ftead of being the inllruftors of fociety, are its greatefl: 
pefts and depredators. It is neither knowledge nor 
virtue, but kilenefs, theft, and rapine, that are the 
lelTons to be derived from their prelence and exam- 
ple. They wander from the hilly ebuntry over every 
province, and are far more daring in their outrages 
than the natives of Bengal. 

Upon the whole, therefore, ft may be fairly con- 
cluded, that the imraenfe fabric of fuperftition efta- 
blilhed by the Brahmins contributes little or nothing, 
either to encourage or fupport the virtue of its adher- 
ents and that it may be juftly apprehended, that not 
a fe^ of that multitude of frivolous rites, have a di- 
refljy oppofite tendency. 
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SECT. IV. 


IXlMEStlC SLAVERY AMONG THE HINDOOS. 


Calcutta^ Dec. 1798. 

Th* Hindoo jurifprudence, though celebrated fot 
humanity, pays but fmall regard to the natural rights 
of man : it eftablilhes a fyftem of flavery more com- 
plex than any yet recorded in hiftory. The pre- 
rogatives of the magiftrate, fortified as they are 
on every fide, leave no Toom for national or poli- 
tical freedom. Pure defpotifm, under the veil of 
Theocracy, has ever been the only government iin 
Hindoftan. 

Domestic flavery has always been admitted' here^ 
as it was formerly in Europe ; but a numerous claft^' 
h'ke the Sodera, doomed to fervifity, thoughr riot 
afhially bought and fold, is a fingularity in the jurif. 
prudence of India. This clafs may be compelled to 
ferve a Brahmin of the fuperior ranks, even though 

ha 
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pUrchafe^ him. T1 m» B^ji^ua^ 

$ven ia the <W$»f eiCtreme j^ertf,' ai|^ed 
tb ferre fpt a fiThfiftKljifr, i masin tw higheft f^bfe:* 
Vhat is alfa iihgulafy the Sodera jj^s a gnater hu> 
tere^^ormeoi^ borrowed thai^iBf bther per&)n.t 
The of a Soderas wife inherits tmly a fourth 
lhare of the other fens ; and every delinquency of 
this degraded clafs is punilhed mcresfeveiedy' idian 
the reft : while offences ag'iinft it are checked by 
flighter penalties. In other countries it is the aim of 
legillatidn to proportion punilhment to crimes : here 
they deal it out according to the rank, rather than 
the demerit of offenders. Hence the criminal code 
of this country, as admimftered by the natives, has ‘ 
become as complicated in detail, as its principles are 
iniquitous. 

Before wc reach thofe claffes that are in abfohite 
flavery, there are Intermediate degrees of fervitu^e* 
corref^nding to fervants and apprertlices ib Europe. 
A ftudent while learning the fciences, performs fer- 
vice for his teacher ; and whatever gain he may ac- 
quire during his ftudy, becomes the property of his 
teacher. Apprentices to the different arts are nearly 
on the ‘fame footing with ftudents ; only their aban- 
VoL. I. I dooiqg 

• Menu, chap. 9, ▼. 153. 

Hindoo Laws: the Brahrtiin paya leaft; the ChitKe, and 
the other tribes more ; the intsreft riling in proportion to the de- 
gradation of the bomower. 
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|£|tiing th^ niafl^ \vithout fault is punilhed wltfa 
miifhmeht. The duties reqjiired from thefe, perfons 
3B^ot extend to certain undij^/ervices, which here 
have not only a degree of meannefs attached to 
them, but ^ infer degradation, if performed by any 
other than a Have, or one of the lowed *clafs *. 
Their duties fcem to correfpond with the dtfequium 
and reverential which the Roman law exacted: from 
the clients of a great man ttf their fuperior f. 

Another fpecies of fervitude feems to fefemble 
the villanage of the feudal fyfteni in Europe. When 
a perfon, fays the law, peoples and cultivates the 
land of another man, talas a part of the crop, by 
way of wages ; or breeding cattle, takes milk, or a 
part of thd cattle, that fervitude is called Bhook 
Bherut J. The celebrated Magna Charta which has 
by many been deemed a corner done in the edifice 
of Britilh liberty, but which, in fa£t, edablifhed only 
the defpotifm of the barons over every order of the 
date, recognizes this fpecies of fervitude, when it 
dipulates in favour of wards of the Crown, that their 
property Ihould be'redored Jine vajlo hminum e* 
terum. ” 

Wfi 


* Such fcrvices are fWecpiog the houfe, the necefiaty, . w 
ckauhng a perfon who is Tick. 

f Vide Juiliniani Inftit. Juris Civilis, H. T. 

% Hindoo laws, chap. viii. feft. i- 
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- We have frequently had occahon to notic 
obligation laid upon the head of a family to 
lain his poor reladons ; fervices are expefted from 
fuch neceffitous perfons, of the nature of thofe fpe- 
cified. They are not fubjeded to vrhat the law 
terms ufidue fervUes, the opera fcrviht of the Ro- 
mans. the performance of fuch inferring a fort of 
infamy. 


Slaves in India are of many different defcrip- 
tions, according to the manner in which they have 
been acquired. No lefs than fifteen legitimate me- 
thods of acquiring flaves are fpecified in the Eaftem 
code ; fome of which are peculiar to this quarter of 
the world. 


Notwithstanding the humane provifions made 
by the law, many perfons either from being deferted 
by their relations, or by the death of their parents, 
are caft deftitute upon the public ; fuch unfortu- 
nates, like loft goods, become the property of the 
finder *. If, during a famine, a perfon has been' fed 
by another, and his life by that means preferved, 
fuch become the property of thofe who entertained 
him. Many acquifitions of this nature might have 
been made by Europeans, had their cuftoms autho- 
rifed the praftice. 

I 2 SoM?< 


* Vide Hindoo laws, at this title. 
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ETI^f'Es a perfon, to free himfelf from the im- 
unitifi«(||bf a creditor, delivers bittifelf as a pledge- 
for the debt, or in lieu of payment : this fpecies of 
llavery . is countenanced by the Hindoo as well as the 
Jewilh and. Roman jurifprud^ce. It does not, how- 
ever, occur td me that the latter admitted of per- 
fonal flavery on the chance of play, as is the a^pwed 
language of llatute in this country, as it was by'"con- 
fuetudinary law in America *. 

Gami^jo, and wagering at cock-fighting, are for- 
bidden by the moft ancient codes of law ; it would 
appear therefore that this paflion is not only preva- 
kiit in early ages, but alfo moft violent, fince per- 
fonal liberty was fometimes thrown in as the lalt 
ftake. In a country where flavery is permitted, this 
unlawful a£t. w'as deemed a forfeiture of liberty. 

Another dcrcription of flaves are fuch as have 
become Sanyaftee, ai.d afterw^ards have renounced 
that holy way of life. This condufl implies not 
merely a dercHdlion of a ftate of fanftity and great 
perfeflion, but alfo tlie breach of folcmn vows j 
whoever w'as guilty of it became punilhable by the 
magiftrate with the lofs of liberty, unlefs the de- 
li iquent were a Brahmin- In that cafe the criminal 
was branded in the forehead with the piint of a* 
dog’s foot, and baniflied the kingdom f. 

The: 


,* Robertfon’s Hiftory of America, 
f Vide Gentoo Laws,, chap. , feft. a.. 
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The latl dlafs of fl^yes peculiar to the.Hinilbo 
^aws, confifts of thofe w^q, from their attachi^lW* to 
a flave girl, give lyp their liberty for the purpofe of 
haying intercourfe with her. Such Haves recover- 
their liberty* on renouncing the female flave, and dib 
continuing the connexion. 

The manuipiffion of flaves occupies a difl:in£l title 
of the Brahmiiiical inllitutign. The mode of doing 
this varied according to the particular clafs of flaves 
to •vv'hich the individual belonged. When a mailer 
releafes his flave, a pitcher filled with water, rice, 
and flowers, is placed upon the head of the flave by 
the mailer, and there broken. The contents of the 
pitcher fall upon the Have’s body, while the mailer 
declares his, intention of making him free : this cere- 
mony confers manumilfiom A form equally cere- 
monious in ufe among the Romans *. 

The prejudices of the natives requinng every per- 
fon to leave behind him a fon to perform his funeral 
obfequies, gave rife to another mode of manumiflion, 
which is probably not unfreqiiont. Wh-.ivi-r i- 
-without a legitimate child, and hath procreated a I j;i 
' by a female flave, that child together with liis mo- 
.ther become free, from the birth of the fon. 

I ^ Free- 


* InlUtut. Julliii. fecund. Heinccc. ap. H. T. 
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^REHDOM was alfo conferred on fuch flares, as 
irom aife^tion or prefence of mind in any accident, 
had preferred the life of thdr mailer. Salrery for 
deb: is terminated by the extindtion of that debt with 
interell. * 

In general, the domeftic llarery of the Hindoos is 
attended with lefs harfhnefs, cruelty, or exhaulling 
labour, than what refults from the fyftem among 
other nations. A llranger is feldom able to diltin- 
guifli between a Have and any other member of a 
family. The labour of all the common people is 
moderate, and their food and cloathing fo fimple as 
hardly to admit of degrees. 

Even in times of calamity, if a perfon fell his 
flare girl to another againfe her consent, he is reprc- 
henfible, and may be fined z perhaps the whole fyf- 
tem as it is praftifed in flindollan may be defended 
on principles of humanity. Scarcity here arifes of- 
ten to be famine ; while the great body of the peo- 
ple from the benignity of the climate live almoil with- 
out cloathing, or houfe for Ihelter. There is no 
provifion for a time of difficulty : a man who has no- 
thing but his labour to fubfill upon, and perhaps 
does not polTefs the value of two days provifion, is 
not fuppofed in diftrefs, and is often aftually happy j 
at leall he takes no thought for to-morrow. During 
a famine, however, fuch perfons are reljpved by a 
fervitude which prevents them from falling viftims to 
itv^nger. In every waim country cloathing is Id's ne? 
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-ceflary ; lodging almoft fuperfluous ; hence the peo- 
ple are indolent and improvident to a degree ttlit in ' 
your nothem climes would prove fatal. Were a fa- 
mine as frequent in Italy as it is in this country, the 
idle Lazaroni of Naples would be benefited by a 11a- 
very which might fecure them againft hunger and 
want, the necelTary refult of their improvident itllcr 
nefs. 

It may therefore be queftiongd whether that zeal 
which burned fo furioully among you for the libe- 
ration of Haves, was in every cafe guided by know- 
ledge. There are at leaft feme inllanccs in which 
the tender mercy of your humane reformers would 
be cruelty *, for, independent of the circumftances 
peculiar, perhaps, to the natives of India, there arc 
many perfons whofe intellefts may not be fufficiently 
cultivated to guide their condudt in a Hate of perfeft- 
freedom. As Mr. Burke has jullly faid, liberty is 
power, and man, along with the milk of human 
kindnefs, has alfo a good deal of the wolf in his 
compofition, and till that is purged off, it will be 
dangerous to allow him to aifociate with lliccp, more 
f</to rule over them. 

Tenderness to Haves as well as to every creature 
dependent on our cai'c, is undoubtedly one of the 
precepts which dignifies our benevolent religion : yet 
at the time when the new teftament was written, fla- 
very was far more univerfal than at prefent, while no 
prohibition. 6f that Hate appears in its pages. The 

I 4- reciprocal 
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reeij^ca] duties between mailer and fervant (Have) 
are down with much plainnefs, and recomr 

mended from motives very powerful ; but the ve:^ 
regulation of fuch a (late feems a tacit aclmow- 
ledgment of its necel&ty, and infers its continuance. 
It is no where Imd, Difmifs your lervants and abolilh 
llavery. 

The j>uiiilhment of Haves has been guarded in the 
Hindoo code with the moft anxious folicitude. Slen- 
der punilhment with% bamboo fwitch is permtted on 
the back, or where the leaft injury may be felt ; and 
in this refpeft Haves are put on the fame footing with 
a wife, a fon or daughter. The Jewifli law in the 
earlier periods admitted only of forty ftripes, as the 
highell punilhment a mailer could inflid on his Have ; 
if, however, his crime was fo atrocious as to call for 
the interference of the magillrate, the punilhment 
was cruciliEion, a fpecies of inHidion peculiarly ig- 
nominious, and common to that people with the Ro- 
mans, and the eallern nations. 

Servant and Have approach in many inftances. 
fo near to each other in condition that the lines qi 
diferimination are not always difcemible* Even a 
fon is in many refpeds under the power of his fa- 
ther, and after the legal age, if he remain under the 
/ame roof, he foregoes ^he advantage of earning for 
himfelf. The parental power of the R nmar js aifo 
remained fo long as the father lived ; and in fuch, 
jEpree^ that a fon, after bearing a public olEce in. the 
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ftate, fell again under the* power of his father, whofc 
authority had only intermitted during the cxercife of 
his public fundion. 

Several complete titles of Hindoo law relate to 
partnerfliip; which there does not imply the union of 
feveral perfons, for a mercantile purpofe ; but a 
community of goods, among near relations being 
together under a father or elder brother A father, 
while he lives, is reprefentative and mafter of the 
family. The heritable property of his anceftors, and 
what he has himfelf acquired, are under his manage- 
ment, but with different reftriftions. The former 
part of the eftate he is not allowed to alienate with- 
out the confent of his children : of the latter he has 
the full difpofal. 

The fame reverence and fubmiflion which the law 
ordains to a father, is after his death to be paid by, 
the different members of the family to an elder bro- 
ther, w’ho then becomes the manager of the whole. 
If Tons claim a divifion, that divifion muft be made 
in terms of law ; and it w'ould appear from fomc 
ancient records that even a father could not refufc 
this ; as appears from the hillory of the prodigal fon, 
ss well as the iiiftitutions of Menu. 


SECT. 



SECT. XVI. 


OF THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HINDOO SCRIPTURES. 


Calcutta, Dec. 179*. 

ir has of late become a iaibionable dodtrine to afcribe 
a very high antiquity to the Hindoo Scriptures ; to 
find difficulties in the Mofaic account of the creation; 
and to feel an -afFefted concern for its incompatibility 
with authentic records of the molt ancient nations. 

M. DE VoDTAiRE imagines that he has expofed 
the Jewifli hiftory to a ftrbng degree of ridicule, be- 
caufe it reprefents the creation of the world as 
having happened only feven thoufand years ago, 
while the Chinefe trace it back to a far greater num- 
ber of millions. Mr Halhed, the tranflator of a 
Perfian compilation of Hindoo laws, deferibes the 
imprellion which the antiquity of^ thefe book^ make 
upon hi$ mind ; and the difficulty he finds tilNsring- 

ing 
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ing do'R'n his imagination “ to the obedience of 
« faith 

In a word, our antiquarians arc ever in danger of 
picking up from the immenfe heap of faithful manu- 
feripts at Benares, fome direful fragment that may 
overturn the chronology of the Bible : like the Can- 
on Recupero, when he examined the ftratified lava 
of Mount Etna, “ they feel the writings of Mofes a 
“ weight upon them.” It is to be regretted, that in 
the fevere drudgery of turning over fo many volumes 
of wifdom, they fliould be fo often difturbed by 
parchments with claims of antiquity fo ftrong, that 
they effeclually ftagger reafon^ and alarm them into 
unbelief. 

Mr IIaliied thus laments, “ that though we 
“ may come to the perufal of their records, armed 
“ with every argument, and fortified even to preju- 
“ dice againft the admifllon of their pretenfions, at 
“ the fame time placing the mod implicit reliance 
“ upon the Mofaic chronology as generally rcceiv- 
“ ed, yet their plaufible accounts of thefe remote 
“ ages, and their undcvialing confidence in their 
“ own alTertions, never can fail to make fome im- 
“ prelTion upon us, in proportion as we gain a 
“ ncai'er infight into them.” 

As 


* This gentleman has Gnce found no difficulty in believing 
,the wild<i)PAu-ditics of the Tropbet Brothers. 
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As the Englifh niay not poiGbly be arm^ 

witli every argument, nor fo completely fortified in. 
'European pr6j.udices as Mr Halhed, it would be un- 
fair to expofe him to the, whole force of that plaufi- 
hility which proved fo irrefiftible to that gentleman. 
Let it fufEce to fay, that the Hindoos reckon the du- 
ration of the world, by four jqgues, or ages, contain- 
ing together above eight millions of years. 

The firft age, or that of purity (Suttee jague,) 
lafted 3,200,000 years. In this period,- which feems 
to correfpond with the golden age of our European 
poets * ; men praftifed ther duty without the com- 
pulfion of law ; their life extended to an hundred 
thoufand years ; and their ftature was twenty-one 
cubits. 

In the fecond, or Tirtah jogue, one third of the 
human race became reprobate, and the period of life 
was reduced to ten thoufimd years, while that of the 
^e itfelf was contraded to two millions four hundred, 
thoufand years, 

In the third age, the depraved part of the fpecies 
amounted to one half, and the duration of life only 
to a thoufand years- This age lafted, 1,600,000 
years. 

Lastet 


Sponte fine kge juditiani colebattt. 

Ovid. Mctara,,5 
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- Lasti-y came the KaJli jogue^ or prefent -aera, 
which is fuppofed to fubfift only 400, CXX) years, o^. 
which about 5000 are already elapfed. Inr this aj^e 
the depravity of men liecaine univerfal, and their 
Eves were reduced to the term of 100 years. 

Such is the “ plaufibility” of the Hindoo ac- 
count, which made fo deep an impreliion upon Mr 
Halhed. Computation, *’ fa)S he, “is .loft; and 

“ conjecture overwhelmed in the attempt to adjuft 
“ fuch aftonifliing fpaces of time to our confined 
“ notions of the world’s epoch : to fuch an antiquity 
“ the Mofaic creati('.n is but as yefterday ; and to 
“ fuch agtr, the life of Methufelah is but a fpah i” 

Our “ confined notions” refpefting the daration 
of the world, arc no rules for other nations in form- 
ing their legends, no more than fober luftory is the 
ftandard for writing romance. Happily there is no 
neceflity lor reconciling them ; otherwife the Hindoo 
chronology might be found equally coiifonant to ours 
as twenty-one cubits are to the length of a man. 

Nations are as much interefted in the dignity of 
iheir origin as individuals : high antiquity is univer- 
Iklly believed to confer on both a luftre, which the 
kfs it is genuine, is the more eafily counterfeited. 
Even in Europe almoft every nation carries its origin, 
back to remote periods of darknefs and fiction ; al- 
though there, the gratification of vanity is limited by 
the preralettce of knowledge and of fober criticifm. 

2 IVcre 
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Were the early annals of Egypt or Ethiopia difctf< 
vered, their limited knowledge would probably be 
& und to bear them out in . preteniions as grofs as 
Hindoos, ^e know that in China$ 
wIffFe this kind of arrogance is not checked by any 
incredulity among the people, that fyftem of chrono- 
logy reaches far beyond that of the Brahmins, 
wh<^e dates niufl; appear to thefe people as of “ yef- 
t ej ^y, and their lives as a fpan”. It is fufficient, 
tmarefore, to eftablilh the authority of the Brahmini* 
cal fcripures, that they accord with the fuggeftions 
of human vanity in a rude and uninformed nation. 
Their gigantic fize and their longevity bear an exact 
conformity with fiftions and traditions of every 
early people. Thefe tales of the nurfes are gradually 
fyftematifed, and tranfcribsd into the records of the 
nation ; yet they are ftill tales, though they may 
happen to be repeated with wonder by a different 
dcfcription of old women. 

“ Mere human reafon,” fays this tranflator, 
“ upon confideration of the prcfent colltrafted 
*• meafure of mortality, can no more reconcile to 
“ itfelf, the idea of patriarchal, than of Brahminical 
“ longevity and “ when the line of implicit faith 
“ is once extended, we can never afeertain the pre- 
“ cife limits beyond which it muft not pjfs.” 

The facility with which this gentleman on fome 
late occafions, has extended the “ line of implicit 
faith,” has rendered it doubtful whether, with him 

it 
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it has an]|r limits at all. Acc 9 rding to him the great 
fpurce of credibility to the Brahminical ■writings 
arifps from the undeviating confidence in their own 
afTertions. To many, confident affertions will appear 
a very fingular and precarious teft of truth, how- 
ever ftriftly Mr Halhed may have demeaned himfelf 
by fuch a rule. Munnoo, it would feem, one of the 
moft authoritative of the Hindoo fages, has himfelf 
affixed a date to his own code. “ When ten thou- 
“ fand and ten years of the Suttee jogue were part, 
“ on the night of the full moon, in the month 
“ Bhadun, I Munnoo, at the command of Brahma, 
“ finifhed this fhafter, that fpeaks of mens’ duty, of 
“ juftice, and of religion ever inftruftive,” It is 
fufficient then, it would feem, to command the belief 
of Mr Halhed, that an ijupoflor confidently afferts, 
that he has commtinicated with the Deity on the 
night of the full moon. 

The npxt aflerter of the antiquity of thefe Scrip- 
tures is Jage-Bulk, who fays, “ In the Tirtah Jogue, 
“ wh^ ninety-five years were pall, in the night of 
“ Sawun, on the moon’s increafe, on the day of 
“ Mercury, I finilhed the treatife called Jage-Bulk, 
“ which fets forth the offices of religion, and alfo 
“ informs men of the duties of the magiflrate.” 

“ What period,” fays the tranflator, “ (hall we 
“ poflibly alfign to thofe writings, if we difallow 
“ the authorities here quoted. If they are falfe, 
“ there muft have been a time when the impofition 

2 “ would 
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\iN:>ald liave been "too palpable to bave paiiled 4ipoh 
" mankind, and where the concdrrent teftimony of 
** the whole world miift haVe dfen in judgihe&t 
^^^gainil it.” 

TfiE impofition running through the whole of 
thefc books, as well as thdr dates, mky at hrlt light 
feem 'too palpable to pafs upon mankind ; and cer- 
tainly had they been dther capable or difpofed to 
IL'leh to rational evidence, they could never have 
been received as any thing elfe than the impolltions 
of craft upon ignorance. But the very reverft of 
this is the a£fcual Hate of nations in early times. 
iTheir ancient narratives are all marvellous, and dll 
implicitly believed; and it is not tvonderful that 
books, which contain cithift* fome prodigy or grofs 
fiction m every page, Ihould alfo alTumc a romantic 
claim to antlqui>y. The llyle is uniform in each 
part ; and well luited to gratify a palTion for the 
marvellous, and to gain upon the unfufpeQing cre- 
dulity of a fimple people. That the Hindoos Ihould 
receive thefe confecrated h^ons, is what w^lhould 
expert from human nature : and had their early re- 
cords been entirely divefted of every romantic ab- 
furdity, they would on that account only have dif- 
played fomething new in the annals of priellcraft and 
fuperftition. 

We arc further acquainted that, at the bdginxiing 
of the Kalli jpgue, Sliukch Diew, a modem author 
aocording to Hindoo records, coinpofed a work, con- 

lifting 
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filling of three thousand and twenty chapters, and 
^letailing the hiftory of India during the thice pre- 
ceding Jogues ; the fucceffion of its Rajahs, and the 
duration of their reigns. ** What lhall we fay,” 
continues . Mr Halhed “ to a work compofcd four 
“ thoufand years ago, and from thence tracing man- 
“ kind upwards for feveral millions of years ? If 
fuch a book exifts, its contents may fall w’ithin the 
extended line of Mr Halhed’s implicit fiith, and 
.may be well fuited to his intelledl ; though to oth.r 
minds it will probably convey but a fmall portion of 
information.* 

Wncn w'e turn from the date of the Hindoo crea- 
tion, and confider the account given of that great 
event, we look in vain for that concifenefs and fub- 
limity which has been admired in the iian’ative of 
the Jewilh lawgiver even by the Heathens thcmfelves. 
“ God fiid, let there be light j and there was light,” 
is an example of the fublime quoted by the celebrated 
Longinus, who has long held a dillinguillied rank as 
a judge of compolition. In the work of Menu every 
thought is frittered down, by an affefted fubtilty, 
and a too minute particularity of defcription. He 
defcribes the Spirit of God as moving upon the water, 
almoft in the words of Mofes ; and the chaotic dark- 
-nefs from which the creation was called forth bears a 
ftrong fimilarity in both fyftems. The former, how- 

VoL. I. K ever. 


* Credat Judxus Appelia, non eg9. 
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ever, not only lofes its dignity, but even gravity, 
whcEflifeer the itiferior deities, fages, and other great 
perCoAitges a:‘e brought into exigence, itfpecihes the 
creation ** of fmall and large reptiles, moths, Ike, 
licas, and common flies, and every biting gnat.*' 

$- 

TrtE time employed by the Divine agency in the 
Hiudoo ertarion is not fpecified ; but as the fyftem 
com. leheiids no Icfs than fourteen fpheres or worlds, 
fix above, and feven below that which we inhabit, 
human ntitions would lead us to conceive greater 
1‘pacc ncceffary for its completion, had not the fame 
books themfclves informed us, “that there are num- 
bcrlefs creat ions, and deftruftions of worlds j and 
that the Being fupremely exalted, performs all this 
with as much cafe as if in fport, again and again, 
for the fake of conferring happinefs*.” 

This paflage alludes to a notion more clearly ex- 
prelTed elfewliere ; that after the four jogues are; 
completed, another creation will commence, endur- 
ing for the fame number of ages. The fpheres or 
worlds above ours are the regions dellined for the 
reward of good men, according to their different 
attainments in holiiiefs. The Swergeh, or firft para- 
dife, is rile general receptacle for all fuch as have 
merited a removal from this lower earth : a fecond 
place, the Mahun is. the abode of Fake;ers, and fuch 

perfons 


* Menu Inftit, i. v, 8o. 
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|)erfons as by dint, of prayer, have attained a more 
than ordinary ^egree of fanftity. The third heaven, 
Junneh is alfo the refidence of pious fouls ; a glo- 
rious fphere, beyond which fouls are fuppofed not to 
pafs without fome uncommon merits and qualifica- 
tions*. The other celeftial manfions, up to the 
Suttee (which is higheft of all, and the refidence of 
Brahma, with a few particular favourites,) are inha- 
bited by fuch as have all their lives performed fome 
wonderful penance, or died martyrs lor their reli- 
gion. The higheft prize of all in this great lottery 
of life, is referved for thofe who have never in their 
whole life uttered a fiction ; and to thofe women 
who have burned themfelves on the funeral pile of 
thdr huibands. 

The Hindoo fyftem, with all its exuberance of blifs, 
is not more fertile in rewards than punifhments ; be- 
fides thofe numbcrlefs tranfmigrations to which it 
fubjects finners, there are twenty-one different hells, 
or regions of politive torture, where men are con- 
ligned for punilhment according to their fuppofed 
criminality. None of thefe punilhments are how- 
ever eternal ; but a redemption from them is ad- 
mitted, as well as a ftate of final beatitude by their 
abforption into the Supreme Being. 

These ideas of the creation are received by the 
Hindoos literally as they are exprelfed ; and they 

K 2 conftitute. 


* Vide Introdi Geptoo Lairg, by Mr Halhed. 
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f itute an introdudlory chapt^ to thdr religious 
:ivil code ; which muft prove of high utility if 
loncile each of the clafles to its ftation in fociety. 
Brahma, the immediate agent of the creation, is de- 
clared to have formed the Brahmin from his mouth ; 
and the duties enjoined him, are not merely fymbo- 
lically reprefented by that organ from which he is 
produced, but to pray, to read, and to inftruft, are 
believed to be qualifications, the unavoidable refult 
of his formation from that organ. 

The Katri, by being formed from the arms, is 
qualified with ftrength to fight and to govern. The 
Vayfe, proceeding from the belly, are qualified to 
produce the nourifhment of fociety, by exercifmg 
the vocations of agriculture and traffic. The Sodra, 
being formed from the feet, is doomed to a ftate of 
fubjeftion, in which his duty confifts of labour, in 
the fervice of the other tribes. 

It is the regret of a benevolent writer, that fo 
many millions of the human race are bom to no 
other inheritance but flavery ; his feelings would 
have been ft ill more deeply w'ounded, had he beheld 
a fociety, the greater part of which was doomed J;o 
inherit infamy as well as flavery. 

The Hindoo fyftcm, befidesthefe four great tribes 
juft mentioned, fanftions a fifth, or adventitious clafs, 
that arifes from illegitimate connections between the 
other tribes. This numerous portion of the people, 

which 
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-which condu£is the mechanic trades and petty trafSc, 
is held infamous as well as fervile. All the tribes 
of Bumm Sunker are believed to be contaminated 
by the guilt of their parents, and the tradefmen of 
India are deemed infamous as well as poor. The 
law makes a diftin£lion in the crimes and puniihnient 
of all the clalTes ; an injury to one order is in fome 
cafes capital ; while the fame offence would, if com- 
mitted againft an inferior, be amerced by a tricing 
fine. 


K3 
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SECT. XVIJ. 


:* pEKlNCrs OF TH£ HINDOO 


Allahabad, July 1700. 

Of the various modes of appeafing the irritated con- 
fciencc of offenders, that of penances and expiations 
has been moft univerfal among fuperftitious nations ; 
and from the extent to which they have carried the 
diiftrine, perhaps, no invention of prieftcraft has 
been more injurious to the inttreffs of morality. In 
no llage of fociety, not even in the higheft degrees 
of virtue and information which it has ever attained, 
are men beyond the reach of remorfe, fmee they are 
always liable to mifeonduft and error; in a rude 
age, however, when, from the imperfeftion of go- 
vernment, crimes and irregularities are more fre- 
quent, and when the charafter of Deity and all that 
pertains to hereafter, are viewed through the awful 
obfeurity of ignorance, the powers of confcience are 
aided by imagination, and its upbraidings are beyond 
CP^lurapc:?, 
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In filch cafes relief is grafped at without enquiry 
into the aptitude of the means ; and to reftore a 
man to peace of mind, and felf eftiniation, il it can 
be done without injuring virtue, is one of the beil 
offices of a religious inftru£for. 

Penances and expiations are thofc external ^tas 
appointed by the priefthood, to appeafe confcience 
under the notion of removing moral turpitude. 
They are founded on a principle univcrfal in human 
nature ; and in every country have, in a greater or 
lefs degree, become an engine of power to the prieft- 
hood. In ages of ignorance men are Icaft able to 
dete£t encroachments of this nature : their fuperfti- 
tious fears feem rather to invite them : hence hiftory 
has always exhibited this branch of ecclefiaftical 
power and emolument, bearing a llrict proportion 
to the ignorance of the people. 

Acts naturally indifferent are put on the fame 
footing with immoralities ; eating certain articles of 
food, drinking certain liquors, or touching certain 
objefts, are declared forfeitures, and are expiated byi 
penance as immoral condud;. In inoft of the Afta- 
tic governments, where the priefthood have acquired 
great influence, the doftrine of penances and expia- 
tions has been extended to almoft every adlion and 
fituation of life ; and the people have been gradually 
fiibjeded to a jurifdidion as unlimited as their own 
fuperftitious imaginations, and provided with punifh- 
ments as vataous as th^r fears. 
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The Jewifli inftitudons have been preferved to us 
in records more authentic than thofe of any other 
ancient people. By them we learn in what various 
eafes a man was rendered impure, whether from 
guilt, or from circumltances accidental, or by ac- 
tions indifferent. But whatever .were the means by 
which guilt or impurity was contrafled, expiation 
wos^ indifpenfable, before the finner could be ad- 
mitted into focicty, partake In any religious folemnity, 
or ever eat or drink ‘with his brethren*. Thefe 
laws were guarded by punifliinents fo fevere, as en« 
fured their obfervaiice ; difobedience in certain cafes 
incurred the fame punifhment as murder : “ The 
man that fliall be unclean and fliall not purify 
“ himiclf, that foul fnall be cut off from among the 
** congregation.’* , 

A large portion of the Hindoo Scripture is ap- 
propriated to the fubjefl: of expiation. The great 
fyftem of Metempfyehofis itlelf, as laid down in the 
facred books, makes a part of this do£|;rine f. The 
fulferings endured tiy undergoing a certain number 
of tranfrnigrations, are in no inftance declared eter- 
nal : “ when the taint arifing from guilt is remov- 
ed,” 

* Numb. chap. xis. v. 22. The jclinquent was not merely 
excluded From focicty ; *' but whatfoever the unclean perlbn 
toucheth (ball be uncUan, and the foul that toucketU it fliall be 
ttlfo unclean.'^ 

f Vide Inllitut. of Menu, chap. xii. paflilB. 
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the foul again recovers beatitude ; and after 
its purification is complete, it is abforbed into the 
univerfal fpirit*. 

The machinery of the Hindoo fyftem is awful and 
tremendous ; and had it been uniformly employed 
in the defence of virtue, its effe^p mull: always have 
been confiderable, as well as very falutary. 

Their regions of torment are various, and in 
great number ; and the pains fuifered in them are 
proportioned to the fuppofed guilt of the offenders ; 
who “ as often as they repeat criminal ads are 

doomed to pains more and more intenfe, in defpi- 
“ cable forms upon this earth. They lhall firft have 
“ a fenfation of agony in Tamifra f, or utter dark- 
** nefs, and in other feats of horror. Multifarious 
“ tortures await them ; they lhall be mangled by 
“ ravens and owls ; and fwallow cakes boiling hot ; 
“ fhall walk over inflamed fands \ and fhall feel the 
“ pangs of being baked like the veffels of a 
« potter J.” 

t 

Even thefe regions of darknefs are not altogether 
inacceflible to hope, and the criminal in the abyfs of 

torment 


* Ibid, T. 32. 

t One of the hells of the Hindoos. 
t Chap. xii. v. 74 , et infn. 
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torment might look forward to a period jn which his 
giiBt would be expiated, and when the gates of blifs 
would be no longer Ihut againft him. Eternal pu- 
nilhments feem, to the Hindoo, injurious to virtue, 
and repugnant to mercy. 

So far may the Hindoo fyftem of expiation be re- 
garded as abetting the caufe of virtue, but there are 
other parts of it that feem calculated to fubvert the 
moral fenfe, and obliterate the diftindtion between 
right and wrong. The claiTification of crimes totally 
unequal, and the fubjedting addons indifferent, to 
the fame punilhment as offences the moft injurious 
to fociety, certainly tends to weaken the moral fa- 
culty. It is a maxim in legiflation, that law Ihould 
not counteradl morals, and that the crimes of the 
ftatute-book Ihould corrcfpond with the didlates of 
confcience ; but in a fyftem eredted by interefted 
craft upon ignorance, we are not to expedf that this 
rule fhall be -ftridtly adhered to. 

We find accordingly in the Braminical code, 
crimes of the moft different degrees of turpitude 
claffed together, without any regard to proportion in 
their punilhment. Thus, “ forgetting texts of ferip- 
ture,” is claffed with “ perjury eating things for- 
bidden, to “ killing a friend : ” inceft and adultery, 
are compared to flaying a bull or a cow f ; drinking 

for-^ 


Menu, chap, xii; v. JJ, &c.. 
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forliidden liquor, to killing a Brahmin. In feveral 
inftances, a^ons highly meritorious according to 
our notions, are put on the fame footing with a con- 
dudt implying great infamy. “ Working in mines 
of any fort, engaging in dykes, bridges, or other 
great mechanical works,” is claffed with “ fubfifting 
by the harlotry of a wife, and preparing charms to 
deftroy the innocent 

In order to account for this artificial and fa£l:i- 
tious fyftem of morality, it muft be remembered,, 
that the more crimes are multiplied, the oftner 
muft the finner have recourfe to expiation, and the 
priefts in confequence, muft profit more frequently 
by his abfolution. “ Penance,” fays the facred text, 
“ muft invariably be performed for the fake of ex- 
“ piatibn ; for they who have not expiated their 
“ fins, will again fpring to birth with dil’graceful 
“ marks.” This paffage feems to allude to a very 
fingular invention of the Bralmuns to multiply the 
number of cafes in which expiation became necef- 
fary ; they encourage the belief that every corporeal 
mark or infirmity at birth, muft have been occa- 
fioned by fome fin committed either by the parents 
themfelves, or the perfon himfelf in a former ftate ; 
and in either cafe expiation became necefiary before 
be could be admitted to the comforts of fuciety. 

“If 

V. 64. It IB Icarccly poflible to invent a fyftem more 
repugnant to public improvement. 
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** i^l^wice born man by the will of God in this 
“ world, or from his natural birth, have any cor- 
‘‘ poral mark of an expiable fin committed in this 

or a former ftate, he muft hold no intercourfe 
“ with the virtuous, while his penance remains un- 
“ performed *.’* The Jews whofe fyitem of crimes 
and expiations was nearly as complex as -that of the 
Hindoos, and in fome particulars bears a ftrift re-, 
femblance to it, feem to have entertained this (Irange 
opinion. “ Was it this man, or his parents that 
finned, that he was born blind ? ” is a queftion im- 
plying this belief. I’he leprofy, which was once more 
frequent among that people than at prefent, muft have 
been regarded as proceeding from fome moral turpi- 
tude ; at leaft the expiations, after it was declared to 
be removed, were equally numerous and expenfive 
as thofe required for the removal of guilt. 

But if farther proof of the difpofition of the 
Brahmins to. multipj^. crimes, and the necellity gf 
expiating them were needed, fufEcient would be 
found in their extenfion of this mode of difcipline to 
involuntary ofieuceaf. Although no axiom in mo- 
rals 

* Thcfe marks were various, and cxpreilive of the crimes, 
committed by the perfon who bore them. The ffealer of a 
lamp, fuSered blindiiefs ; the drinker of fpirits, black teeth ; the 
llayer of a Brahmin, mararmus ; the violator ofhis^oru’s bed,, 
a deformity in the generative organs.” 

^ Menu Qiap. xiv. paffiia. 
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Vais can be clearer, than diat intention alone consti- 
tutes guilt, and fo far only as evil intention can 
be ihewn, fo far is criminality eftablifhed ; the man, 
however, who has unintentionally occafk)ned the 
death of another, feels an uneafitlefs fomewhat re- 
fembling remoHe : he feels defirous to make com- 
penfation even for unintended mifchief. Upon this 
feeling the dodtrine of expiating involuntary offences 
has been founded ; penances of great feverity have 
been ordained for them. “ If a Brahmin, fays Menu, 
** have killed a man of the facerdotal clafs, without 
** malice, he muft make a hut in a foreff, and dwell 
in it twelve whole years, fubfifting on alms, for 
“ the purification of his foul. If the flayer be a 
king, he may perform facrifices with prefents of 
great value: if a perfon of wealth has committed 
** this offence, he may give all his property to fome 
“ Brahmin learned in the Veda 

Involuntary guilt bring thus eftablilhed, and 
the very touching of a great pibportion of the fur- 
rounding objedls incurring defilement, as well as kil- 
ling any fenfitive animal, from an infeft to a camel, 
the Hind<:>o muff be in perpetuS 'bondage ; that he 
is haunted with continual apprehenfions of tranf- 

greffing 


* Chap. vii. v. 73, &c. The Jtwilh priefts held upon this 
fubjed a ilmilar doftrinc. A city of refuge protetSled the 
killer j|. but if found beyond its limits he might be puniihed. 
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gref&ng againft fome articles of this vail fyfteia of 
criminal law, is hot to be wondred at. Sihs of 
omillion, as well as pofitive offences,, equally espofe 
him to the expiating difciplinc of the pciefts ; and 
that he efcapes at Angle day of his hfe from incurring 
inflidtions, is probably more owing to thdr forbear- 
af:e, than to his own purity. 

Armed with this mighty engine of oppreflion, the 
Brahmins, upon a near view, will be found, perhaps, 
to exercife their authority, with no great rigour. 
Empowered to infli£t fuch a number of penalties, 
which all incur, whether they are lazy, or idle, a- 
wake or afleep, there feem but few inffances of 
cruelty or even hardlhip fuffained by the exercile of 
a power thus unbounded. The- truth is, the fuper- 
ftition of the people is fo great that they willingly 
undergo any penance : it equals^ and fometimes fur- 
paffes all that the priefthood exafb from it. After 
having fatisfied all the rigid demands of the fyffem 
of expiation, the .^iipus Hindoo often invents new 
privations and aufterities for the exercife of his pa- 
tience, and the enlivening of his piety. Of this 
kind are the pilgrimages he undertakes to places of 
peculiar fanftity ; the vows of abllinence and mor-; 
tificatjon which he regularly difeharges, and the 
frequent corporeal pains which he inilidls upon him- 
felf. 

The place from which I now write, is celd)rated 
fpr the fanflity which is fuppofed to be conferred on 

3 ; 
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fueh as bathe at the junSticya of the umted {treamt of 
t|itl Ganges and the Jumna. Ten or twelve thou- 
fand [Higrims may be feen at once crowding to tl^ 
bank ; their ^a^hnifTion to the facred fpot is pur- 
chafed by a c&rtain fum for eadjfi man, paid to the 
Brahmins. Between the piety and the avarice of 
the Hindoo, there is fomedmes a great ftruggle ; 
thcfe two paffions feem to occupy his whole foul. 
This year the Bndunins infifted on a certain fum, 
which the pilgrims for a while refuting to pay, one 
of the former made a feint of cutting his hand. This 
iheafure,: the efficacy df (which to us is not very ob- 
vious, had at once the detired effe£t : all agreed in- 
ftantly to pay down the fum demanded, convinced 
that if blood had been drawn from that facred per- 
fon, the whole 6'owd of pilgrims mull: have fuffered 
a fentence of damnatmb, which ages of fuffering 
could not have reverfed. 

o 

Another clafs of voluntary penances, for the 
lake of advancing the fan£tity^f the performer, are 
thofe numerous aufterities that are prefcribed in con- 
fequence of vows. If a perfon becomes unfortunate, 
and on this account lofes that,%onfequence which he 
formerly held in fociety, he confoles his vanity by 
turning faint ; and on that fcore dmws to hiinfelf a 
greater degree of'= confideration than perhaps he en- 
joyed as a man of rank and fortune. In purfuit of 
this objed;, thoafands make vows of autierity, and 
renbunce^^ world. Clothed in Ikins, they wander 

niejldicaats, or retire to the foretis, and tiibtift on 

■* wjlcj 
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firuits, or the roots of plaata,. Whefi £ieh t 
foludon is taken, k k irrevocable ; the fevciii||||: 
puoifliments aro inflided on fuch as >nfn& th^ 
TOWS, or return to fociety. 




These hermits are confided a<( IhEfajally dead ; 
dieir property is divided aouttg th{|iir Coitions, and . 
the funeral oblequics dieir manes. 

In ancient times, the agt^^foi^ kt ihAy years yr»s 
the period of taking dif<||arge 

which is fuppofed to ehofer'^c bigh^; -^lac 
perfedhen to which in .tJbMbjili^. a idan cQuId attab. ^ 
The bodily pains. ktSidied on themfelveii by the V; 
anchorets of thk, country, inom didr whindical na- 
ture and their fevegii^,^ are at once repugnant to rea- 
fon, and beyond t^ of dKd||litti^< '^They 

only who haV&,j(^ the ^l^rid £^jlnes dii^yed at 
certain Hindoo fef^ls, will 'be to.^fKm a con- 
ception of the extnPtagances whicj^vlupenlition can 
diflate, or of the fttfierings T^^»|brdtude can . 
endure. ■4' 


$^CT. 
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" resemblance between iJE JEWISH AND HINDOO 
RITES 


* 


Caltuttaf Dec. 1798. 

That tbdie fliould be a refemblance in the laws and 
ufages of nations in a limilar (late of improvement, 
is what we are. led to expeft equally by hiftory, and 
common rededion.. The Angular coincidence ’ be- 
tween many of the Hindoo cuftoms and thofe of the 
Jews recurs too frequently, and with ton clofe a re- 
femblance tQ have arifen folely from this caufe. If 
men originally ^rung from one common (lock, and 
we are told that they did ; their primitive inftitutions, 
would migrate al^ng with every tribe at its removal 
from ' the ‘ci^try. The farther, therefore, 

that nj^^kre' trarfihdj, and the nearer you approach 
to the ordinal Hock, the greater limiliarity mull be 
I. . L found 
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in their cuitoms. The Hindoo fcriptores and 
onr trsm, are the moft andent records yet known t 
the laws in each code are in fome cafes exaAly the 
fame ; and in many they are fimibr : wine, other re^ 
cords dill more ancient to be difcoverdl ’tis poffible 
that thefe would difplay a ftilJ ftronger ^refemhlanee, 
till we at lad arrived at the htdory o^^nne primary 
and individual people. 

' ”»• 

The dodrine of the tranfmigration feems tnhave 
been embraced by the difciples of Mofes, and o£ 
Menu ; and as this was conddered as a date of ex- 
piation, the prayers of a many's poderity were believ- 
ed to operate in behalf of thdr differing ancedor, and 
to render his purification more expeditious and leis 
painful. Hence the cudom of adopting a child was 
praftifed, with- a view to this very end perhaps, in 
both countries. The duty of leaving a fon is fo fa- 
cred and indifpenfible among the Hindoos, that a fe- 
cond and even a third wife is allowed, if there was 
no child by the fird •. Polygamy "was praftifcd by 
the Jews, and alfo concubinage, bat this is too com- 
mon a cudom among the eadern nations to found any 
argument of their conne£Uon. 

The neceflity of leaving a fOn, to perform thefe- 
duties, didlated that cudom of procreatii^ a child on 

the 

* And the maid (EftheO was fair' and Ixiati&l} whom 
Mordecai, wh. n her father and mother Wrte dead, 9do|tted foi 
,Iris own daughter. Eft. ii. 7 . 
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tvidow.of a deceaf«d‘ broths, who had 
v^pangt 'This conife^on Js only permitted in the 
Hindoo iyftem, not enjoined ; and muft ceafe as foon 
as the objeik is obtained * : In the Jewiih law the 
duty of raifii^ up feed to a deeeafed brother, is matter 
of pofitive precept, the negleft of which fecms to 
have incurred no fmall degree' of infamy 

The ceremonies at marriage are extremely various- 
and complex in the Hindoo code, which permits 
eight different forms, all affe£ting the rank of the 
parties,- and their, progeny differaitly. In fome of 
thefe forms', the contradl is made by giving prefents 
to the parents of the bride, a pra&ice which feems to 
be a remnmit of the cuflom of purchafmg wives, fo 
frequent among rude nations This practice ob- 
tained among the Jews in the early periods of their 
hiftory, when we find Jacob' ferving- for both the 
daughters of Laban. 

The intermmriages of different ranks are per- 
mitted in the Hindoo fyflem ; but fuch are always 

L 2 deemed 

He' "who lardvioully dalUei witti the tvidow of a deeeafed 
brother, th<iugh'fbe bc-legdly married to him is difgraced. Ch. 
iii. T. 173. 

f Then /hall h'is brother’s widbvr loofe the fhde froitt off his 
foot, and fpit in his face ; and fhall anl'wer and fay, fo (hall it 
be done, dint man that will not build up his brother’s- 
houfe.'. . nxv, 9,.. 

JT Vide Neh. xii. 28. 
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dirgraceful, and vitiate the offspring which 
w^'di^PWed. The tribes of the Jews are kept dit 
tlnftj as M'ell as the caffs of the Indians, the daughr 
tcrs of 'Zelophehad are ordered to marry in their 
own tribe ; and priefts who could not fliew their ge- 
nealogy, or who married a ftranger, were confidered 
as polluted, and were degraded from their office *. 

The laws of tlie fage Menu, like thofe of greater 
part of the eaffern legiflators, fpeak of the female 
fex in terms that, according to European notions, • 
would be deemed highly difrefpeftful ; and what 
does no great credit to his confiftency, he requires 
from the fcx a conduit more correit and decorous, 
than can be hoped for from an ordinary fhare of 
judgment and clrcumfpeftion. Whtai legiflating for 
the fcx, this oracle obferves, that “ Through their 
*■ paffion for men, their mutable temper, their want 
“ of fettled aff'eftion, and their perverfe nature, let 
“ them be guarded in this world ever fo well, they 
“ foon become alienated from their hulhands. ” — 
“ Women -Mve no bulinefs with the Veda ; thus is 
“ the law fully fettled: having therefore no evidence 
“ of law, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, fin- 
“ ful women muff be as foul as falfehood itfelf t*’* 

Yet 

* Among tlic early Roman? marriage was contradeii in three 
ways ; coemptionc, confarlatione, et vfu. , „ 

I Menu, ch. ix. v. 15, &c. 
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' Yet with all thefe bad qualities they are Sicped^ed 
to remain conflant in their own houfe, and are not 
even “ to laugh without covering the face with a 
Veil. Unfeafonable fleep, rambling abroad, dwel- 
ling in the houfe of another, are declared crimes 
** wluch bring infamy upon their hulbands. ” They 
are declared to be always in a ftate of dependence or 
pupilage ; firft in the hople of their father, afterwards 
in that of their hulband, and lallly in that of their 
fon. 

Barrennfss, bearing female children, being dif- 
eafed, are deemed fufficient caufes of fuperfeding a 
wife and marrying another. So little coiifKleiice do 
they place in their virtue, that fpealang to, or fitting 
upon the fame couch with a man, are declared to be 
adulterous afts, and feverely punifhable; aftual adul- 
tery if committed with a perfon of birth incurs 
death. 

Barrenness in a maiTied woman is confidered as 
a great misfortune, equally in the Jewilh and Indian 
code ; in both, the eldeft fon obtained certain rights 
by the priority of his birth. In the Jew'ilh law the 
firft bom was confidered as facred, and was redeem- 
ed. The Hindoo philofopher grants him the foie 
right of invoking the gods, and offering oblations to 
the manes in the Sradha. A double portion of 
the ii^eritance is declared the legal right of the 
firft born in both fyftems ; but among the. Hindgos 

L 3 there 
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dieret^6 many modifications of this hilifj 

to the virtue of the Ion, or the rank of his mother. 

That 'whole title of law relating to defilements, 
and the means of removing it, bears a ftrong fimi- 
larity among both nations: and this part of their 
fuperftition feems of every other to have made the 
mofl indelible imprefTion upon the minds of both. 
The modem Jews are as pundilious with regard to 
the kWing of meat, its kind, the perfon who dreffes 
it, as their anceftors were two thoufand years ago. 
The firft teachers of chriftianity, who intended to 
promulgate a fyftem of morals inftead of ritual obfer- 
vances, had great difficulty in recalling their atten- 
tion from the obfervance of days and of afeode devo- 
tion. It feems to have been of all things the moft 
difficult to peifuade them that true holinefs confined 
not of “ meats nor of drinks,” but “ in righteoufnefs, 
peace and joy.” Their obftinate adherence to thefe 
particulars feems the very circumftance which every 
where preferves the Jews a diftind people, though 
difperfed throughout every part of the world. When 
the Hindoos are removed, as at Aftracan, they re- 
main equally fecluded and dillind. 

In both fyflems all forbidden meats induce im- 
purity. All flefh meat is rigidly forbidden the Hin- 
doo as his ordinary food, but fuch animals as are 
declared clean, (which are nearly the fame wkh thofe 
permitted to the Jews) might be legally kiAed fi>r 

. facrifiee ; 
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and on that occafion they might ha eaten 
meritorioully *. 

OTH2K. objeds of defilement, fuch as a dead body, 
an unclean peifon, a woman after childbirth, in her 
inmifes, a man after an impure dream, with various 
othel's are exactly the fame, and the methods of pu- 
rification are alfo funilar. 

What we are leaft prepared to expeft in the liif- 
tory of the two countries, at prefent under our review, 
is a refemblance ih their worihip and seligious cere- 
monies. The great and peculiar objeft of the Jewiflt 
fyftem was to inculcate monothcifm, and to eftabliflt 
a nation with feled rites ; and here it mull be ac- 
knowledged that the notions taught by the Hindoo 
fyftem fall infinitely ftiort of that fublimity of truth 
and dignity which the Jewifh fcriptures inculcate up- 
on this fubjeft. 

The Supreme Being is depifted in the former, 
with vague and indiftind: attributes ; the. a£lions im- 
puted to him in the creation and government of the 
world, are often puerile and abfurd ; and worftiip is 
never mentioned as exclufively due to him. Anceftors 
and deities^are the objects of daily reverence in the 
iacrifices of the Hindoo, but he has no inftitution in 
L 4 honour 

* On a folemn offering to a gueft, at facriiice, and in holy* 
rites to the mancB or the gods; but on tlicfc occafions only, 
nay cattle be flain : this law Menu enafled. Ch, ri. r. 41. 
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Jjjonouf^pf one Supreme God, entitled to the exc^ 
live homage of luaukind. 

Aft£r marking this clTential difference, it is to 
obfers'e, that the liturgies of both fyftems bear in p- 
thtr particulars a clofe refemblance. There are fimi- 
lar filtars, the fame incenfe and offerings, and the re- 
fpcft of the worfliipper at both was expreffedjSiy fimi- 
lar acts. The Jews had in the fervicc of their temple 
Jaiicing and fm^ing women, who had a regular 
maintenance from the public funds of the church *. 
Tht re is lame eftablilliment at prefcnt in all the 
conlidcrable temples of the Deccan f. 

Tnx fervants of the altar, were, in each country, 
chofen only from one particular tribe, which was in- 
velled with high rank, and fupported by a fixed con- 
tribution from the rell of the inhabitants. Certain 
particular afts were neccflary before a perfon of the 
prieltly rank could perioi m any religious office. In- 
velliture with the facred firing, a girdle and a fiaff on 
his fixteenth year, were nccelTary to the confccration 
of a priefi. The twice-born all underwent at certain 
periods a fpecies of confccration which confiituted 
their fuond birth ; and in confequence of it they 

enjoyed 

* And all Ifrael in the days of Zcriibbabel, and in the days 
of Nehemiali, gave the portions of the fingers, and the porter 
every day his portion. Nch. xii. 47. 

f Menu, ch. ii. v. 38, et infra. Exod. xxxi. 10. 
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peculiar privileges ever after in the eye cf 
^e law. The Jewifli ritual mentions the “ confij- 
cration of the priefts, the clothes of fervice, and the 
. holy- garment!/’ 

The code of Menu makes frequent mention o 
the twice born, which confift of fuch of the three 
higher clal^. as have been invclled with the facrihcal 
thread. The language of the New Teftament, 
which metaphorically ufes the phrafes of “ regene- 
ration, and being begotten and born again,” mofl; 
probably alluded to Ibnie of the Jewifli rites that 
were analogous to thofe of Menu. 

But the deviations of the Jews from the worfliip 
prefcribed in their law were frequent. Their wor- 
fliip of images, and falfe gods, in the groves and 
high places, is charged againft them on many occa- 
fions* : thefe were the practices of the furrounding 
nations. They mufl; recur to every perfon’s mind 
who has obferved the multitude of Hindoo images 
upon fome of the rocks on the Ganges, and beneath 
the lhade of large trees. The houi'ehold gods which 
were ftolen from Laban by his daughter, probably 
refembled thofe fmall images, particularly of the 
calf, of which the Hindoos are ftill fo fond, and be- 
fore 


* Judges, chap. vi. 
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wldch you &e than pMiflxatag 

^fy*. 

From a coincidence of the cuftoms of diefe na- 
tions in fo many various and detached particulars, 
it is probable that through ail the vrarmcr climates 
of Aha, a confiderablO fimilarity obtains in the man- 
ners of every nadoo } from the liability 

and permanency of thdr bftitutkhis, a minute mra- 
minadon of them at the prefent moment will tend to 
eftablilh the truth of ancient hiftory. 

The Jewifh and Hindoo fcriptures mutually illuf- 
trate and confirm the authendcity of each other; 
and the prefent cuiloms of the Afiadcs proving fo 
perfe£lly fimilar to what we find related in both, 
adds greatly to the credibility of either, as leafl as a 

fudi- 


* The people here are guided bf falfe prophets, and dreamers 
of dreams, in the fame manner in 'which we are told the Jews 
were f. A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Benares ’ately 
wifhed to have a place of worlhip removed from the vicinity 
of his houfe. He confulted the Brahmins whether it could 
be done, and came forward with a liberal offer. He receiv. 
cd no immediate anfwer, but one of their number gave out 
that he had a place of greater fanftity for the poojah, reveal- 
ed to him in a dream. The people gave him implicit credit, 
removed the pagoda, and the prieft received his promifed re- 
ward from the perfon for whofe accommodation the dream had 
been fent. 
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fecdra ^ inaiMiers. Vien^t the Jewiih 
hiftory, from tiieir oppoiition to European man- 
ners^ and thdr rqMignance to our ideas, have 
■htien held up as objeftions to the autheotieity of ihde 
records ; on many of thefe the Hindoo records be- 
ftow Ae'fuHeft crcdibihty. 

That fejfcre law which ordaMed a wroman to be 
Honed to death, who on marriage did not difcover 
the “ tokens of virginid^,*' is invefted with thcfiilleft 
authcilStlity by perufmg the Hindoo code : dn this 
we obferve fcvcre infliftions in the fame circum- 
Hances ; and a whole chapter of regulations is de- 
voted to afcertain the punilhment of thofe offences 
by which thefe tokens may be deftroyed*. 

In the fame manner, from the peculiarity of the 
Jewilli manners, and from the great damage fuppofed 
to be fuftained from eating impure food, it was cri- 
minal to offer it : and fince chaftity in a woman was 
fo '•^ential in the eye of the law, to afperfe her on 
that head was puniflied with a fevere fine. The in- 
ftitutions of the Brahmins upon thefe points are 
perfeftly fimilar ; whoever caufed a prieft to eat im- 
pure food, or drink Avine, is fined, and in certain 
cafes is put to death! ; nor is he treated with lefs 
feverity who falfely afperfes the chaftity of a wo- 
man’s condufl, 

> 

From 

* Vide Gcntoo Laws, chap. 20. fcft, 5. paflitt; 
f Idem, chap. ii. left. 6. 
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From thUHIlumerous coincidences of theiiiaA- 
nm and writings of the natives of this country with 
thofe of the wtient Jews, it has been fuppofed that 
in fome former period an intercourfe was maintained 
between them. This fome have concluded to have 
taken place during their abode in Egypt ; others, 
with greater probability, have imagined that their in- 
tercourfe arofe froRi the refidence of th|e Jews in the 
dominions of the Babyloniih kings, who then pof> 
felTed the countries bordering upon Hindoftan, as we 
are informed by the facred books : “ No^,-it came 
to pafs, in the days of Ahafuerus, (this is Ahafuerus 
which reigned from India even unto Ethiopia, over 
an hundred and feven and twenty provinces, &c.* ” 


• This paflage explains the caiife of the elevation of a Jewefs, 
Efther, to the Perfian throne. Vide Eft. ch. i. v. i. 


SEC 


$ 



SECT. XIX, 


THE AUTHORITY CLAIMED BY THE BRAHMINS. 


Calcutta^ Lei. 1798. 

1'he facred books of the Hindoos* comprehend a 
more voluminous fyftem of law, theology and moral 
fcience, than thofe of any other nation ; the mytho- 
logy of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, feems 
only detached flireds, when compared with thefe com- 
pendious volumes. 

It regulates not only the interior economy of 
every private family, but contains the whole fyftem, 

of' 

* A small portion of them only has yet been translated ; a 
compilation by certain Brahmins, collected at Calcutta by 
Governor Hastings, and rendered by Mr Halhed into English, 
under the title of ‘ A Code of Gentoo Laws another portion 
containing ‘ the Institutes of Menu,* has been translated by Sir 
W. Jones. In the observations here offered, these sources of 
information are referred to as authentic. ' 
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of jurifprudenG% by which property is b«l<ii>aikil tlief 
zules by which government itfelf is admini&red. 
The Hindoos believe thefe books to contain trea- 
fures of. infpired wifdotn, and they confillently fub- 
mit to their ordination the whole ilrudure of fociety^ 
and the regulation of every part of it. 

The whole muft, how'ever, be regarded as the 
moft complete fyftem of prieftcraft ever ere£bed for 
the fubjugation of mankind. Knowledge, in the 
nature of things, mult always acquire an. 4 »fcendant 
over timidity and ignorance; and the chief pecu- 
liarity difplayed by the Allatic nations is the lofty and 
impoling tone which it alTumes, and the fubmiflive 
tamenefs and credulity with which every pretenfion 
to it is received by the people. 

The fupreme powers, Legiflative, Executive, and- 
Judiciai, leem, under the Hindoo governments, to 
have been retained originally in the hands of the 
Brahmins. By them, the prince is llylcd the magi- 
ftrate, and his powers in every depaitment are mark- 
ed out by the priedhood in the facred books, the in- 
terpretation, and perhaps the compofition of which 
was exclufively claimed by their order. 

Menu, the fon of Got>, himielf a divine perfon,. 
publilhes by them his authoritative commands, to 
which the monarch feems to have been fubjefted as 
much as any of the people. Government is in the 
ftricteft f^e theocratlcal ; the Brahmins adrainifter 
■' 3 it 
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h) and ara dedaxcdin the Scr^ure ^ to be by rigltt 
the chief of the whole creation*.** The very birdi 
of a Brahmin is a conftant incarnation of the God of 
Jtdlice : when a Brahmin fprings to light, he is bom 
above the world, the chief all creatures, afTigned 
to guard the treafury of dudes, rehgiotis and civil f. 

The world and every thing it contains is declared 
to bdong in fubftance to this order, for whom it is 
averted to have been created ; and through the 
benevolence of the ]&nhnun other mortals enjoy 
lifej.” 

These claims, lofty as they certainly are, were 
not, perhaps, ill-Aiited or difpropordoned to the fim- 
plicity of thofe upon whom they were made ; nor is 
it furpriCng that'the Brahmins interfered in the le> 
giflature, and all the funftions of goremment. 

By the Sacred Books, the magiftrate is not only 
direfled when and how he Ihall make war ; but in 
the railing and difcipline of armies ; and the choice of 
all his fervants, from the hlgheft officer of ftatc to 
the loweft menial attendant. He is allowed no ex- 
clufive or individual power, but is dircfted to choofe 
a certain number of counfellors, and “ to one learned 
Brahmin diftinguilhed among them all, he is charged 

to 


* Menu, chap, i, v. 93. 

t Idem, cluip. V. 101. 


+ Idem, V. 98, 99. 
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to his ntOmentous coiinfel, and to intruft id 

him Mh full confidence all tranfaitim*’* 

The place of his refidencc, and the choice of his 
ambalTadors, are not committed to the difcretion of 
the prince ; his inflrudions defcend even to the no- 
mination of a domeflic pricft, and to the payment of 
his menial fervantsf* The quantum of taxes to be 
impofed on each clafs of inhabitants, is fixed 'nrith 
confiderable prccifion ; different proportions of re- 
venue are to be drawn from merchandize, from 
agriculture, and from manual labour, all fpecified 
with a particularity that feems almoft to preclude 
diferedonary power in that important branch of pre- 
rogative. Upon the Bramin, however, no tax what- 
ever can be impofed : even in the cafe of crimes and 
confifeation, none of his property can ever be feized 
by the prophane hands of the magiftrate. It mull 
go to the priefthood ; “ for a king, though dying 
with Avant, muft not receive any tax from a Brahmin 
learned itf the Vedas.” 

Tka priefthood is not only exempted from all 
contribution to the fupport of government, but a 
fupport from the date is decreed for them ; all 
ranks are enjoined to make them prefents, the merit 

of 


* Menu, chap. vii. v. 58, 59. 

+ One ana a day as wages, are specified, V. 1 14. 
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tot Mtrhich is declared in certain cafes to be infinite ) 
iand in all, better than offerings of holy fire*. 

The facrifices of the king are always to be ac- 
companied with gifts of different kinds to the Brah- 
mins, befides their legal provifion from the ffate. 
^e judicial power feems to have been vefted in this 
order j for though the king was allowed to decide 
caufes perfonally, as in the feudal monarchies of 
Kurope, he was always obliged to be counfellcd by 
the Brahmins ; and when not prefent, the whole ju- 
dicial power was exercifed by this order. 

The Hindoo governments feem then to have been 
hierarchical, in the ftriftell fenfe of the word : whe- 
ther the priefis pretended to receive their commands 
from Menu or Brigha, they were always abfolute 
over the people, who were as effeftually ruled by 
them as the Romans were by Romulus when tutor- 
ed by Egeria. 

That we do not now fee the Brahminical hier- 
archy in this plenitude of power, mull be aferibed to 
the conqueft of the country by a people hoftile to 
this fyftem* 


VoL. I. M 


In 


^ Menu, cht viit v. 8r> 
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every .thing, not relating to government, its in- 
fluence feems as powerful as ever : its diftates are as 
abfolutely binding upon the Hindoo in his eating, 
drinking, ablutions, and every part of his behaviour, 
as the decrees of fate. In Thibet, where the Chinefe 
government has made but few encroachments on the 
independence of that country, the Lama is not only 
a prince and king, but a Deity, worlhipped by vaft 
multitudes, even beyond the limits of his territory. 

At whatever time the Sacred Books of the Hin- 
doos were written, they contain numberlefs allufions 
to a ftate of foclety confiderably advanced in the 
arts of life : they meittion towns of eight cofs in 
length, or fixteen miles, a circumftance which im- 
pli'.-.;! a degree of population far exceeding that of the 
Jew’fli naiion at any period of their hiftory*. They 
cfl iblilh a jw gfn ii/m, or law of nations, more hii- 
niaiie and refined than has ever been adopted by any 
people in the firft ftages of their union. Every man 
is forbidden to llrike Ids foe with fliarp arms con- 
cealed in wood ; with arrows mifehievoufly barbed ; 
with poifoiied arrows, or with darts blazing with 
tire : he is forbid to ftrike his enemy when alighted 
from his car, when he fues for life with clofed palms, 
when he is afleep, or when he has loft his coat of 

mail" 


* Mention is made of officers commanding an hundred, and 
ofiicers a thousand towns. 
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mail *. Prifoners, it is true, were made flavcs, but 
this was allowed in the brighteft periods of the Ro- 
man hiilory. 

Their tolerance for the vanquiflred in matters of 
religion, feom>s far to outdo the indulgence of pagan- 
ifm iifelf ; though impartial hiftory has declared it 
more accommodating than the Thcifm either of the 
Jews, Chriftians, or Mahomedans. A belief of the 
unity of Deity, according to Mr Iliune, as it im- 
plies the falfeliood of all other fvftcms, reads to in- 
tolerance towards their abettor?, as infiilters of the 
majefty of the Supreme Being. Be -this as it may, 
the Romans generally permitted the conquered the 
worlhip of their deities, and had on fome occafions 
the complacency to alTociate them with their own. 
This higheft condefeenfion of European conquerors 
is ftridtly enjoined by ever)' Hindoo prince, who is 
commanded, after conquering a country, to refpeft 
the deities adored in it, and their virtuous prioils ; he 
is bound alfo to eflablifh the laws of the conquered 
nation as declared in their books f. 

This injunftion of their Scripture is not merely a 
fpeculative point of faith with the Hindoo, but ac- 
tuates his conduct. Numbers lifteu with filent re- 

M 2 Ipcft 


• The cases mentioned more numerous, and breathe 
greater humanity than is practised at present by any people . ’ 

f Menu, chap. vii. v. 20 1, 202. 
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to the Chriftians and Mahomedans, when 
■iMiipping a' Deity to them unknown : thdr con^ 
WuSi he deems pious and commendable ; and their 
iyllem, however good, the Hindoo is fatished muft 
be inferior to that perfe& wifdom which breathes 
in his own> 


SECT, 



SECT. XI. 


nCULIAKITIESOF THE MUSSELMAHS— THEIR CHARACTER 


Calcutta^ Jan, 1798. 

The Mahoraedans, by whom the peninfula of Hin- 
jdollan was fo long held in fubje£lion, ^re Hill a nu- 
merous race*, and preferve a remarkable difference 
in their eharader and manners as well as their reli- 
gion. By the latter they are laid under no obliga- 
tion to early marriage, and this circumftance per- 
haps is the caufe of that dilTolute condii^ >yith which 
both fexes are lb generally charged. By far the 
greater part of the females who live by proftitution, 
and in India they are very numerous, belong to the 
Mahomedan race. The men are, if poflible, ftill 
more univerfally diffolutc ; fo that from a premature 
and exceflive waftc of their ftrength they are foon 
overtaken by the debility of age. 

M 3 They 


* Some say the tenth part of the whole inhabitants. 
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TiiaY are, notv.'ithftandmg the prohibition of thdr 
religion, often aildidtcd to intoxication, by taking 
fpirits and opium, or the exceffive ufe of tobacco. 
UnacctiRnnied to rcftriiin their inclinations, they are 
proud, irai'ciblc, and vindiftive. A few of them are 
gc:nually employed as domeftics, in waiting at the 
table, or in tiic occupation of cookery, duties which 
the Ilii'.d' .iK, Innr. fupcrftition, are unwilling to per- 
form ; mary enliil in the native battalions ; but 
wiuucvcT (huion they occupy, they arc far more in- 
folcnt and froublci’oine than four times their number 
of hcalheiui. You can by no means repofe in a 
Muffclman the fame digrce of trull that you fafely 
coiilide in a Hindoo ; his I'ubordiuation mull be 
more rigid and unremitting. 

I'liouoii their faith be theifm, and a much 
nearer approach to our llandard (d religious opi- 
nion;-, thrc.’i tile popvdar creed of the other natives, 
it d -'cs nor appear that they arc profited in their 
, , , ' ouduec by this circumftance : not one in an 

1 m is aide to read his own Scriptures; and the 
nip •■■■.• able to profit by what they read is flill much 
lei:, i' iifidcrablc. I'hc idea therefore entertained by 
j'oicc I'f our divines, that the prngrefs of Iflamifm 
I'Ver fo go'cat a part of the world, is likely to pave 
the 'v.o; fo-' ih;p of Chrifiianity, is rather to be rc- 
jpo i’c. ' a fend oonjcftiire, than a fadl at all cfla- 
biillied hv ei.pcrieiice. The Coian, it is true, al- 
lov;; Cl i'.fidcrablc authority to eur ficred records, 
and ackiiov. Ldgcc the truth cf Christ’s million as 
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fubbrdinate prophet ; but this has never influenced 
the conduit of Muflllinans with lenity, or even for- 
bearance to thofe of that perfuafion. Every fyfteip 
differing from their own, is regarded witli equal ab- 
horrence and contempt. 

Hence has arifen that perfecuting and fanatical 
fpirit, which has ever marked the conduit of this 
people, whofe cruelties in attempting to convert the 
Hindoos, cannot be contemplated without horror. 
Even where his religion is not concerned, the man- 
ners of the moornian are frequently characterifed by 
brutality. The treatment of the Britifii prifouers 
taken by Hydcr Ally, is perhaps unexampled for 
deliberate and unprovoked cruelty, in the annals of 
hiftory. Some of the officers, after languifhing many 
years in prifon, where they were loaded with iroqs 
like the vileft criminals, were forced upon the fad 
alternative of engaging in the fervice of the tyrant, 
or of dying by poifon. In thefe noifome dungeons 
fome died of famine, many were driven to dillrac- 
tion by dcfpair, and many perifhed by difeafe. In 
all Ciifes where this cruelty proved fatal, the viftims 
were denied the honour of a grave ; their bodies 
were thrown out, and devoured by dogs and vul- 
tures. The particulars of thefe enormities were 
committed to writing by an officer of great veracity, 
who was himfelf one of the few who furvived the 
outrage of that unrelenting monfter*. 

M 4 Tiia^ 


* Vide Memoirs of the War, fltc. 
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That contempt for learning; with which tlid^ 
^ealols are aduated, perhaps adds to the ferocity of 
their difpofidon ; as it certainly deftroys every prin- 
ciple of tolerance and liberality to fuch as follow 
^ different fyftem of religious faith. The privates 
taken' by Hyder, from this caufe, fuffered a refiner 
ment of cruelty, equally difgraceful to the tyrant, 
and degrading in the eyes of thofe who were the 
unhappy vifiims of it : they were not only com- 
pelled to enter thefervice, but to undergo the painful 
initiatory rite to the religion of the defpot. 

In the praftice of the Mahomedan worfhip, there 
is a number of rites equally frivolous and unmeaning 
with thofe of the Hindoos themfelves. Some of 
their holiday foleinnities are difgraced by a ferocity 
to which the latter are happily ftrangers. The pro- 
ceffion at the Mohurram, a feflival in commemora- 
tion of the death of Hoffein and Haffen, is accom- 
panied with gladiators, who fight each other with 
daggers and fpears, to the great edification of the 
brutal multitude. In thefe encounters, which lafl 
for ten days, blood is often fhed, and feveral lives 
loft ; for the tragedy which is begun in fhow, as zeal 
becomes more ardent and ungovernable, terminates 
often in all the horrors of reality, 

One difference between the Hindoo and Maho- 
medan fuperftition, is the more worthy of remark, 
Ibecaufe it is attended wdth very important confe-;. 

qucnces. 
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quences; The former, fo far from producing a 
fpirit of profelytifm, pofitively admits of no converts. 
Any perfon profeffuig a regard for its rites, is allow- 
ed to obferve them, but no degree of fincerity, or 
even zeal in thefc profeiEons, will entitle him to any 
rank in fociety, or to alTociate even with the lowed 
clafs. All religion, according to them, may be in 
fome refpedts true and acceptable to the Deity, but 
to the Hindoo they appear fo inferior in purity to 
his own, that to affociatc with their profeflbrs would 
pollute and degrade him forever. 

A Hindoo of any rank, by chaging his religion, 
entails difgrace not only on himfclf, but on all his 
near relations, who lofe their caft, and live in perpe- 
tual exclufion from fociety. It is faid that one in ' 
this place lately made application to a chaplain in 
order to be baptilcd, from this vIndiSive motive, 
after having quarrelled with his relations. The 
chaplain very properly rejefted his application as ut- 
;terlv repugnant to that fyftem which he meant to 
embrace. 

TtiE Muffulman faith is in all thefe particulars di- 
j;e&ly the reverfe. The converfion of a heathen is 
one of the moft meritorious aftions a Mahommedan 
can perform ; and there are no means however cruel 
or immoral, which are not regarded as fanftified by 
,this holy end : hence the intolerant zeal, and cruel 
perfecutions which have ever marked the progrefs of 
^ahominedan conquefts. 


These 
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|||. These two races of men^ after living fo many 
^CGatuiies under the fame government, and in the 
fame fociety, gradually approximate in many of their 
opinions, and in fome points acquire a fimilarity of 
manners. The Muflulmans in the fervice of Euro- 
peans, are?* nearly equally ^ilidious and averfe to any 
work which they conceive out of their routine of 
duty, under the pretence of its being incompatible 
with their call. The man who dreffes hair will feel 
himfcif degraded by taking charge of clothes ; and 
he who engages for the latter objedi, will for no 
conflderation condefccnd to fweep the floor. The 
fervants who attend the table are conceived to move 
in a. fphere too high for carrying an umbrella or 
a lamp before their mafter. This faftidious beha- 
viour gratifies at once their pride and their indolence. 
Too ignorant to conceive that there can be turpi- 
tude in adlions not immoral, or to be convinced that 
real worth and dignity muft arife from carefully per- 
forming the duties of their ftation, they prove, as 
fervants, eqttally fallidious, and lefs ufeful than the 
Hindoos therafelvcs. The fcrupulofities of rank, 
and call:, give an air of confequence to that ignorant 
people, and the Mahomedans readily adopt a foible 
fo gratifying to their pride and indolence.. This 
circumllance obliges Europeans, even of moderate 
rank, to keep up an eftabliftiment of domeftics fu- 
perior in number to tliat of a nobleman in Europe ; 
and after this trouble and expence has been incurred, 
he is much worfe ferved than he would there find 
himfelf by two or three domeftics. 

3 ^ 


Another 
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Another melancholy point of coincidence, in the 
fittiation of thefe people, is the fmall influence which 
the religion of both has upon moral condudL There 
is hardly any inftance in which the faith of either 
operates to direct him in the praftice of juftice' and 
mercy : and in the cafe of the Muflulman, *there are 
a thoufand examples of his religion being made the 
pretext for violating their dilates. The Mahora- 
edan fuperllition has a more feeble hold over its 
votaries even in urging them to’ a compliance with 
its own rites, than the Indian fyflem, either becaufe 
its negleft is not followed by fuch dreadful confe- 
quenccs, or becaufe the lyftem is lefs mature, and its 
profeflbrs removed at a greater diltance from Mecca, 
the centre of its power, and the place where its full 
vigour is perhaps uninipared. From whatever caufe, 
the Muflulman is certainly lefs a flave to his fuperfti- 
tion, than the Hindoo. Though enjoined fobriety, 
he is frequently drunk ; believing honefty to be a 
duty, he is often a cheat ; and convinced of the ex- 
ped’‘‘ncy of marriage, he lives frequently in the ha- 
bit of promifcuous debauchery. 

In their intercourfe with the female fex, the man- 
neirs of both claffes of inhabitants bear a great fimi- 
larity. Female virtue among each, is focured by a 
fecluflon of the fex almofl: totally from fociety ; and 
that by a ftriftnefs and vigilance well fuited to the 
mean idea they entertain of their fidelity. 'I'he man 
who is'confcious of habitual frailty in hirnfelf, can- 
not eafily give credit to another for continence and 

felf- 
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felf-deni^I) virtues almoft beyond his conception. 
The Haram and the Zenana * are therefore guarded 
tyith equal folidtude, not only from the vifits of the 
males, but from the intruiion .of every eye : and, 
perhaps, neither the Hindoo nor the MuiTulman. 
form a wrong eftimate of female virtue in the £alL 
Whatever virtue obtains there, muft be either coni- 
llitutional, or the effed of reftraint. What virtue, 
regulated by principles of duty, can be expe£fed 
from perfons alniolt without education, who have 
been excluded from their infancy from evei^ adive 
fcene of life, where alone there can be felf-govem- 
ment, and where either virtue or temptation can 
alone exifl ? The women iti Hindoftan feem ac- 
cordingly to poflefs but few ideas, and but little 
chaftity. Accuftomed to regard themfelves, wHat 
in faft they have ever been, merely the inftrumentjir 
of fenfual pleafure, and the means of perpetu? 
ating the fpecies, that objefl: engages the whole 
range of their knowledge, and conftitutes the fum of 
their duty. To them, this mull appear the great 
end of their being ; and if the idea of guilt or cuU 
pability ever meet them, it muft arife from their ncr 
gled^of fo important a duty. To rely upon the 
jirudence and felf-denial of perfons imprefted with 
fuch ideas, might eventually prove a greater mark 
crcditlicv than of wlfdom. 


In 


* Anjon^ persons of rank puly. 
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In thefe manfions of voluptuous indulgence, thef 
Rajahs attd Maholnedan Nabobs fpend a great por^ 
lion of their time, and feem to enjoy their principal 
comfort. Unaccuftomed themfelves to meut?l ex- 
ertion, perhaps the qualities of the mind are not ne- 
ceffary to their enjoyment. Their pleafure feen.s 
chiefly fenfual, and incapable of being animated or 
improved by thofe accomplilhments which are deem- 
ed fo neceflary by an European voluptuary. 

The number of wives prefcribed by his religion 
to the Hindoo, is, I believe, undefined. The Ma* 
homedan is allowed four, with .'in infinite number 
of concubines j the circumftances of each individual 
commonly determine the number of his Zenana. A 
poor man feldom incumbers himfelf with the fup- 
port of more than one ; and fuch marriages are in 
general the moft prolific, as well as the moft com- 
mon. In fuch circumilances, too, mutual aft'eftion 
feems moft frequent. It is plealing to obferve with 
what pan£luality and cheerfulnefs thofe in the fervice 
of Europeans remit a little portion of their allowance 
for the fupport of their families, if abfent. 'fheir 
fmall manfions, though guarded with lei's ftriftnefs, 
it is probable contain a larger flock of virtue, than an. 
expenlive train of eunuchs can preferve in the fplen- 
did Zenanas of the prince. Hindoo women, of the 
lower ranks, efpecially fuch as are old or married, 
are not concealed with fo much folicitude as thofe 
of the moormen ; and from this circumftauce, fome 

have 
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9||pve fuppofed, that the whole fyftem of female con- 
'froement is borrowed by the Hindoo from diat peo- 
ple *. 

But from whatever origin this fyftem of female 
treatment may be derived, there can hardly be a 
doubt of its unfavourable influence upon' their un- 
derftanding. Every part of their conduct and con- 
verfalion indicates a deplorable weaknefs of intellect 
and fterility of ideas. Human nature is not always 
confiftent ; nor are the efforts of the mind always 
proportioned to our opportunities of excrtioij. Bred 
in feenes of the moft voluptuous feiifuality, thefe 
Indian ladies exhibit on certain Occafions the moft 
magnanimous and refolute exertion of fortitude of 
which hiftory records any example. When a Hin- 
doo of rank dies, or languilhes in a ftate which in- 
dicates the approach of his diffolution, his favourite 
wife affumes the dreadful purpofe of burning herfelf 
on the fame funeral pile with her hufband. This 
refolution is formed with deliberation, and is de- 
clared to be voluntary and fixed, three feveral times 
in the prcfence of relations. This is done that no 
advantage may feem to have been taken of the 
tranfient ebullition of frantic grief, and that the per- 
fon devoting hcrfelf may have full time to refleft on 
the important facrifice fhe is about to make to her 

affections. 


• Vide Robertson's Hist. Disejuisit. Append.} and Sketches 
of the Manners of the Hindoos. 
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affe^ons, or to the cuftoms of her country. No 
fooner Ig the purpofe finsdly declared, than it is 
pronounced irrevocable ; and the heroic lady walks 
with firmnefs and compofure to the funeral pile, 
which flie mounts, after having dealt out her lalt 
benedidions to her remaining friends. There is 
hardly an inlfance of any individual! of thefe ladies, 
nurfed in the lap of pleafure, having fhrunk from 
this horrid trial of their fortitude, after it was under- 
taken ; and incredible as it may feem, hardly any in- 
ftance^of their betraying fymptoms of fear, hefita- 
tion. Of pain. 

Various caufes have been afligned for this unex- 
ampled fortitude,- which perhaps is owing to the all- 
powerful etfeft of cuftom in this country, and the 
immediate hope of entering on a Hate of exquillte 
enjoyment. An Hindoo no more thinks of evading 
the cuftomary rites of religion, than an European 
thinks of evading the unerring ftroke of death. Its 
didates appear to him the call of an invincible ne- 
ceu.i.y, to which he fubmits without reludancc, be- 
caufe unavoidable ; and without choice, becaufe or- 
dered by the Brahmins. 


SECT. 





ilffiriKio HO'noNS #i¥h isoardto vusnsaAtilti- 

• it 


Calcutta^ jan. ^798. 

"tHE marriages of ttie Hmdoo have frequently becil 
defcribed ; they are here more univerfal, and con<' 
trailed at an earlier period, than perhaps in any 
other part of the vrorld. Parents are enjoined to 
marry their children before their eleventh ; and^ 
if no progeny is the fruit of the firft marriai^, poly- 
gamy, which is allowed, but not generally praftifed, 
is then cuftomary. The man marries another wife j 
and in the event of a wife^s death a third marriage 
is allowed, becaufe, according to the Hmdoo ftdth, 
it is a matter of great confequence that every indi- 
vidual lhall' leave a reprefentative who may perform 
the requifite ceremonies ; the Sradha for the repofe 
of hia foul. 


This 
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is disemcd a matter of rp much importidce) 
coniider'able part of a man's fortune is i^eSlt' 
in celebrating feftivals of this nature; and ev«R' 
where he pOlTeires none, a pious Hindoo will 
borrow a funt, than omit fo momentuous a diltyv 
It isf or this reafon,. that after a'^ftrft, and perhaps a 
fecond wife, haVe been unfruitful, a man is permitted 
(o adopf a fon.' This aft: confers all the advantages' 
that refult from that relation, and among, this people 
it is performed with much folemnity.’ 

The Hindoo who ha!s ho children of his own, and 
refolves to adopt, aifembles his relations, and thofe 
of the adoptive child. A large brafs plate * is 
pla^d upon the floor, on which the child ftands, if 
fuflicienty old ; if not, he is fuported by a Brah- 
min. The huiband and wife then fay, with a loud 
voice ; “ Having no fon. of our own, we wilh to 
adopt the child which is now before you ; we choofe 
him for our fon ; and henceforward he. has, and is 
to S^y the fame right to our fortune, as if he were 
begotten by, and born by us ;• nor is he to expefb 
any thing from his- natui^ parents. In confirma- 
tion of this, we lhall proceed to make our vows, if 
you who are prefenf have nothing to objefl.” If 
thofe who allift give their approbation, the ceremony 
is completed by the huiband and wife drinking water 
mixed with faSron, and pouring part of it on the feet 
Voi.. 1. N ' of 


* Sketches of the manners and customs of the Hindoos. 
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Jefta^ of k figned bdbiie- tke coiktptfnyv liPfii 
the right of this adopted fon defied ^ 4Mt Bi:^^ 
offspring of the parents, flKntld aftcmnviite 
have children.' On the contrary, he retaine the he* 
reditary right, as ’tirk horn ; and the parties ihr 
from ^rependng of what they haste done, are taught 
to bdieve that their fecundity is a bleffiag of Heaven^ 
conferred on them, for thus introducing a fttanger 
into thrir f^nily.' 

- . * V. 

Aa the Bindoo blieves that the due {urrformance 
of the ufual rites to his manes^ tends to mitigate his 
puiuihment in a future date, he is extremely an^us^ 
to- have children to perform this’ duty; henc#^h&. 
deems fierility- a fevere misfortune, or rather the in-* 
fliOion of offended Deity. Oh this principle, mar- 
ried women fometimes we^ a fmall gold Lingam * 
upon ^e neck or arm : on this account too, worffiip, 
k paid this ilrange deity to obtain fecundity. ** Thofe 
who dedic^e themfelves to the worfhip ofthi^^ty 
fwear to (d>ferve inviolable chaftity. They not 
deprive diemfelves, like the priefts of Atys^ of the 
mean$\, of breaking their vows ; but were it difcoveri* 
ed fbai they had beeir unfaithfulto them, the punifft.- 

ment^ 

* An image of praductlve. power, not to be explaincd.- 
It did not occur to the legislators of the. East, that anf thing ' 
natural could be oifensiyely obscene. The worship of the- 
Itingam b therefore no proof of depravity of aaorab; Asiatio- 
Hescatches, vol.-lS. ' 
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a is de|di. TTiey go nakol; but being non-' 
t as fiui£^fied perfons> the women appiOOA 
them without fcrnple, nor is it thought that thoin 
Oiodefty fliould be offended at it. Hufi>ands, whofe 
wives are barroi, folich them to come to their 
faoufes, or fend their wives to worihip at the tcm* 
.pks { and it is believed that the ceremonies obferved 
pn thefe occaiions are productive of the deiired e&> 
feft 


Hom'ever difcordant fuch rites may at)pear tot 
European notions of decorum, they are by no means 
lingular in the annals of fuperftition.^ The figure of 
Phdlus was confecrated to Ofiris and to Bacchus r 
at me feftivals of the former it was carried by the 
women of Egypt, as the figure of Lingam is at pre* 
fent by the women of India. 

t 

The ceremonies conneded with marriage are ex- 
tremely numerous, and muft prove expenfive to the 
pdBn 'v They commence in the infancy of the par- 
ties, “and are again renewed when the bride arrives 
at rfie age of puberty: another fet of obfervances 
are ggne through when ihe becomes pregnant; others 
ftill when Ihe paffes the fevenfh month without acci- 
dent ; and lailly thankfgiving is returned to the gods 
for heflafe delivery. Among the rich, fome of thefe 
N 2 feftivals 


* Sketches of the manners and customs of the Hindoos^ 
«oh ii. p. 313. •* 
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it^liifiivals continue feveral days» and coft die puapnfir 
hnmenfe luins^ 

About ten days after the birth of a child, it tm- 
dwgoos a rite fomewhat refembling baptiftn. The 
reladoiis are affemhled ; and if, after examining die 
planets, the Brahmin finds the omen &vourable, he 
takes water from a number of pots pKivided faf 
the purpofe, and fprinkles the child’s forehead, while 
he gives it a name ; and the ceremony concludes 
with prayers to the gods, prefents to the Brahinins, 
and alms to the poor. 

One of the mod falutary of their inftitutions or 
dains, that all mothers fhall fuckle their own cllfild- 
ren ; a duty from which nothing but ficknefs can 
exempt them. At a certain age each youth, be- 
longing to the three fuperi^r cafts, receives a ftring, 
which he wears round his neck, which indicates his 
rank* *, when this, which fceins to correfpond with 
the iago virilis of the Romans, is <afrumed, neWi^-gcre- 
monies are obferved, and frefli prefents are made to 
the Brahmins. So deeply is fuperftition engrafted 
on whole fyftem of life, that there is no age nor 
condition in which the priellhood does not profit by 
the piety or fiiperllition of the people. 

The manner in which the greater, number of th& 
children of the poor are educated, is not unworthy 
of notice : thofe of better fortunes are taught by 

Brahpiina^ 


* Called the Zonnw- 
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h ft pandali or room, made of beanu'^tn^ 


leaves of the palm tree. iThe youth fit on mftts 
^ead upon -the floor. The books 'are made of 
leaves ; and the pen is ufually a pointed inilrument. 


vith which the letters are engraved. The 
leaves ufed for this purpofe are cut into ftripes about 


ftn inch broad ; th^ fur&ee is hard and fmooth, fo 


that the writing may be preferved almoft for any 


period of time vdthout being effaced. Until they 
have made fome prr^kiency, the boys write upon 
the fand with the finger, as already defcribcd ; and 
in this way M. Ziegbalg, the celebrated miffionary, 
who fir(l gave a dichionary of the Malabar language, 
acq^red his knowledge of that tongue. Arithmetic 
is added to the accompliihments of reading and 
writing, in the ordinary courfe of education, and 


the calculations are performed by the means of peb- 
bles or fmall ihells. 


"AtTZK this previous -difcipline, the Hindoo youth 
'tsfi^pared to enter upon his profeffional duty ; but 
of this he has no choice, every individual adhering 
to that of his family *. — Of the education of the 
native women, we are but little informed. Then- 


range of duty in fociety is fo limited, that the years 
of their infancy are probably fpent in learning the 
jferemonies of their religion, and a few domeflic dii- 


Ns 


ties. 


• This peculiarity is noticed by Died. SicuL— Non enim 
^/st, militem agrum colere, nec philosophare artificem.— 
jLib, 3d. cap. loth. 
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ve fee Ae females ait«rwai^ dkgi|$Qi^ 
'Drds liuid fiaery, thofe co{^as fourees of feanii 
ftudy, are here hardly kaovm^ at leaft they are 
.ways uniform, and lb extremely 4iimtc4 ^ to leayQ 
.so room for invention. 

It is not the prafHce of the Hindoos to give any 
dowry on the marriage of a daughter { on the con* 
trary, when a girl is demanded of her father, and his 
confent obtained, a prefeht is made to hhn by the in* 
tended hufband, as a token that fhe thereafter be- 
longs to him. This probably was .originally a pur- 
chafe f as was the cafe among the early Romans, 
who were in the ancient law faid to acquire them 
coen'Mione, as they did afterwards by the cetemonies 
of confarreation. 

The confinement of the Hindoo women, and the 
general purity of their manners, give little room for 
diifolving marriage by divorce. Death is the ufisal 
manner in which that cqnneftion ceafes ; and 
it was formerly a received opinion, that one of tho 
wives of a great man Ihould bum herfeJf with her 
deceafed hulband. The influence of the Mahome- 
dan government, and iUll more that of the Bri- 
tilh, has tended to difcourage a praftice fo repugnant 
to humanity and reafon. Every argument of diffuaj^ 
fion has been ufed by them, and frequently with ef- 
fe6l. A Rajah in one of the Britifli provinces hav- 
ing been dangerouily ill, it was communicated to the 
commanding officer, that his wife, in the event *of 
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IlIrsililHb} ii|tende4 to bum. herfetf opoa the fame 
^le. Hie Rajah had an oaljr child about five -feart 
of age. The European -commander built his argu« 
mmt cm 'diis cireumftaiKe^ -and (hfpatclied a native 
to r^efent to the widovc, after the deceafe of the 
Rajah, the danger to which her fon muft he expofed, 
if left to the doubtful care of ambitious relations, 
who had often attempted to diilurb the peace even of 
'his father; that to live for - his fake would .be pre- 
ening an import»it and natural duty to an unna- 
turiS and imaginary one?, and that by difcharging 
the ofHce of a tender and prudent mother, fhe would 
beft prove her aSeiftion and refpecl for the memory 
of her deceafed hufband. He was likewife defired 
to fignify tb the 'Brahmins, that ftiould they attempt 
to proceed to the ceremony, an officer who com- 
manded a neighbouring garrifon, would prevent it. 
The fear of fome public aft of violence prevailed 
.with the priefts, and not the arguments ; with -thefe 
th^y^j^e highly offended, and even affefted to treat 
with much contempt. The Rajah died, and 
the widow being a woman of fenfe and merit, was 
afterwards of infinite ufe to bis fon. 

Having thus a claim to the protection and good 
offices of the perfon, who, it may be faid, had forced 
Tier to live, flie through his means enjoyed a degree 
of refpeft and confideration, which, according tg the 
cuftoms of the country, Ihe muft olherwife have loft. 
;6he obtained from him feveral marks of indulgence 

N .4 for 
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for, her fon; and ia one of her < 

jherfelf to the following eSe&.z, ' < - 

** WitEN you recollei£l that I am hia^notherf ai^ 
jthat you prevailed upon me to difhc4iour myfelf for 
his fake, you will ceafe to be b&nd^ at me foh- 
ci'ting this favour for him. You forced a duty upon 
me which does not belong to our fex ; if I fail in 
the execution of it, I {hall be the reproach of all who 
are allied to mej if I fucceed, and this country flourilh, 
my offence may be forgotten : my happinefs depends 
upf n you ; on mine depends that of many ; con- 
fider this and determine*.” 

Some few of the Hindoos inftead of burning, bury 
the dead ; as the Mahontcdans. Yor this we have 
the authority of feveral travellers. It has not come 
within my obfervation j but Bernier, after mention- 
ing women who bum thexnfelves, fays ; “ Tliis con- 
dud, however cruel and barbarous, is exce^e^ by 
what the Brahmins do in fome other parts of , India : 
for inffead of burning the women who wifh to die 
with their hufbands, they inter them alive up to thp 
chin,, and then two or three fall upon them to choak 
them.” 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged temp^ 
i^ance of the Hindoos, there are among them few 

inffanc^ 


* Vide Sketc'iies, £ic. yol. ii. p. 
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of eictraordmary longevity. Even thofe 
who axe permitted to eat meat, are enjoined to do it 
fparingly. Their meals are only two ; a circum- 
{kance. favourable to health, but which I'eems to gp'e 
them a l^s decided advantage over the MulTulmans 
than might'be imagined. 

Every Hindoo believes, that after death his foul 
continues to exift, and to animate Ibme being more 
or lefs dignified, according to his pall life ; and that 
after undergoing a number of, metamorphofes, fuf- 
ficient for its purification, it will be abforbed into the 
divine elfence. Some, it is fa«d, “ believe that their 
fouls are fent back to the fpot where their bodies 
were burnt, there to wait till new bodies are pre- 
pared for their reception. This was one of the- 
opinions of Plato, which feems to have been adopted 
by the primitive Chriltians ; for an ordinance of the 
church of Rome forbids having lights, or making 
jnerrimqots in the church yard at lught, left they 
lhr«i^l<||fturb the fouls that might come tiiither.” 
It feems alfo to have been a notion of the Jews, that 
the human foul animated feveral bodies fucceflivelv, 
and that a man in tlie prefent life might fuller for 
the pmiiflimeiit of guilt coutratked in a previous Hate 
of exLllcuce. 

r' 


•The drefs of the inferior part of the natives has 
already been noticed ; that of the higher ranks does* 
not exclude magnificence nor elegance. Both Ma- 
i^omedans and Hindoos of condition wear a Jama, 

or 
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.or fine nutilin, neatly fitted to the bedy il 

the upper part, and floating loofdy from the twiddle, 
as low alc^e feet. The former ties his Jama on the 
light fide of the breaA, ^nd the latter on the left; 
over this is Ibmedmes worn a fliort clofe veft of 
worked cotton, or filk, braided with fmall flowers 
of filver or gdd. The turban, the girdle, and the 
flippers, are the moil highly ornamented parts of 
drefs. Thefe are not only embroidered with gold 
and filver, but are fomedmes adorned with precious 
itones. The prefent Nabob of Bengal, on days of 
ceremony, difplays an aflbrtmfflt of jewels and 
pearls on his drefs to a confiderable amount. Quin- 
tus Curdus has, in a few words, given a pretty ac- 
curate deicripdon of the drefs of a Hindoo Rajah. 

Vefiis erat auro purpuraque diftin£ta, qus edam 
crura velabat : aurels fofiis inferuerat gemmas : la- 
cerd quoque et brachia margaritis omata erant. 
Pendebant ex auribus infignes candore et magni- 
tudine lapilli^,” 

The drefs of the women does not vary more than 
that of the men, the chief diftinftion confifting in 
the finenefs of their cloth, and the value of thdr 
jewels. They in general wear a clofe jacket, which 
only extends downwards to cover the breafts, but 
completely ihews their form, it has dgbt fleeves 
which reach about halfway from the fhoulder to the 

elbow; 


* Lib. ix. cap. i. 
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ywd a narrow bonier roead aQ the 6^a ^ 
painted' or andieoidered in. difietenc eolcnnri. A 
{Mcce of white cotton cloth liirrapped feveral tasMn 
round the loins,; and fyiing down ov^ the Itga f§ 
the ankle, fervcs as a petticoat; A wide paCCe ti 
muilin is thrown over the left Ihoulder^ Whi€h 
hng under the right arm^ is emfied round the iKid> 
die ; and being tucked under the cloth wrapped 
round the loins, hangs down to the feet. One end 
of this cloth is fometimes.ipread over the head, and 
ferves for a veil. The hair is rolled up into a knot 
upon the back part of the head, where it is faltened 
with a gold pin and ornamented with jewels *. 

Those mental aceomplilhments, fo highly prized 
in the ladies of Europe, are avoided by the Hindoos, 
as injurious to that fimplicity of manners, and de> 
corous behaviour, which they imagine render them 
elliinable in their families : few of them are taught 
to reatd or write. The dancing women compofe a 
fepaj;!^*^ dais, and live under the protection of go- 
vernment according to their own particular rules. 
Such of them as are deftined to be the votaries of 
pleafure, are taught every qualification which they 
imagine may tend to captivate and entertain the 
otlier fex. In the code of Hindoo laws there are 
fome provifipns made in their favour. 

The 


* Sketches of the n^nneii tnd customs of the Iiindoo«j 
vol. il. p. 46. 
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THE,dre&.0f thefe ‘women, is various and 
cal ; they generally wear, briides the dreis of other 
females, a fort of looie drawers like troufers4 they 
are fubjed to no reftraint either in eating or drink- 
ing, eacepting the article of beef. Their ankles and 
toes are decorated with gold and filver rings, to which 
they fpmetimes attach jhnail bells. 





SECT. XIII. 


EFFORTS OF EUROPEANS IN THE CONVERSION OF THE 
NATIVES. 


CalcuttOy Dec. 1796 . 

Every European nation that has hitherto acquired 
lerritoridl poffeffions in India, as if convinced of the 
deftruftive influence of the Brahminical fyftera on 
knowledge, induflry, and virtue, have laboured with 
conflderable perfeverance and zeal in order to refcue 
its vp^es from that ignorance and degradation in 
which this fuperftition has involved the great body 
of the people. 

Missionaries have been fent out from Europe to 
reclaim the natives from their error, both on the part 
of government, and of individuals ; but no fruit has 
been reaped from their labours, in any degree corref- 
ponding to the hopes of the pious, or the liberal con- 
tributions of the parties concerned. The Portuguefe^ 
in the firft fervour of their zeal, engaged in this un- 
dertaking 
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th an alacrity that feemed tvortty of its 
Their woHhip, by the numbeil‘ of its 
fhowy rites, being in fome degree affimilated to that 
of their own country, might appear well fuited to 
captivate the attention of this fimple people, though 
k might not greatly enlarge the underftanding ; yet 
have the eiFe£ls produced in India by all their endea- 
vours invariably proved inadequate to the expec* 
tations formed by the proje£lors in Europe. 

The great St Erancia de Xavier himfelf, who was 
long regarded as the apoflle of 'the Eaft, and who 
was believed by many to have wrought miracles in 
this field of pious induftry, has left but fcanty proofs 
of his fuccefs. Though the tiumber of his nominal 
converts was fo confiderable as to obtain for him the 
honour of canonization after his death, yet it cannot 
be affirmed that he has added much to the knowledge, 
induftry or virtue of the poor pariahs, who liftened 
with devout admiration to his difeourfes. 

His rcfidence in In^a, during a period of ten 
years preceding 1552, is faid to have been fignalifed 
by a number of converfions in Goa, Comorin, Ma- 
lacca and Japan ; but the prefent ftate of chriftianity 
in thefe parts, affords but fmall corroboration of the 
preternatural gifts that have been aferibed to thi)^ 
great man. The annals of the Portuguefe church 
in the Eaft, in this period, are as frequently dif- 
graced by credulity and bigotry, as they were in the 
parent ftate. 


,Pf . 

'jdertaking vi 
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l^E Dutch, though that nation has been Ipng 
more dSningmihed for its avidity in the purfuits of 
commerce and the accwmulatidil^ of wealth, than for 
zeal in dilfeminating religion, has not left the talk, 
untried of converting the natives of its dominions 
in Aha. Chaplains have been regularly eftabliihed,. 
not only in Batavia, but at Chinfura tmd Calcapore 
in Bengal. At the former fettlement, I have not 
heard of their fucccfs ; but in the two latter, the 
circumftances of the furrounding inhabitants, being 
the fame with thofe of our own, thdr labours have 
been equally unprofitable.' 

A fociety of well difpofed p)erfons in Britain col* 
leded a fund many years ago, and fent out miffion- 
aries ; and though that eftablilhment (Ull fubfiHs in 
Calcutta, no converfions of any moment have ever 
dignified its labours. It has for fome time been 
united with a Danifh fociety, formed upon a fimilar 
plan, and with the fame views : after thus combining 
their e^rts and their refources, the niiilion is at pre- 
fent hi a more languifhing ftate than ever. An ele- 
gant church has been erefted, but none of the na- 
tives, even of the lowefl: caft, have as far as I can learn, 
ever condefeended to come under its roof : the edi- 
-fice is therefore ufed as one of the ordinary places of 
worfh^ for the Englifh inhabitants. Excepting a few 
of the pariah tribe in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
who are fometimes feen hflening to the difeourfes 
of the Miflionaties, with much greater appearance of 
wonder, than of intelligence, the apoftles of the ealt 

cannoe 
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cannot boaft of having gained to their fociety,-eVeil 
thofe unfortunate Hindoos, who have been debarred 
all communication with the red of mankind. 

Thise confequences are the unavoidable refult of 
the labour of converfion, asit has been hitherto car- 
ried on in India ; and by every perfon acquainted 
wish the fituation of the Hindoos, they mud have 
been forefeen. Neither the zeal of our Miflionaries, 
nor that of their employers, has been directed by 
knowledge. 


When the Spaniards arc faid to have converted 
thoufands of the native Americans in a day ; and their 
clergy to have adminidered the ceremony of baptifm 
to fuch multitudes, that tliey were no longer able to 
lift their hands, their enthufiafin impofed upon them- 
felvcs, and led them to impofe upon the world. 
Thefe new converts to chridianity could in no fenfe 
merit that honourable appellation. In order to their 
being chridians, it was fird requifite tp make them 
reafonablc creatures, a title to which favages, with 
hardly a fingle intelledlual idea, have furely but little 
claim. 

The fird fruits of the American vineyard, were 
therefore, ufelefs, by being premature, j. The ac- 
quiefccnce of the fimple convert, in dodrines to him 
incoinprehqi^ble, could be attended with no altera- 
tion either of belief, or oT condufl ; no additional 
light was conveyed to his underdanding, nor any 

new 
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liew motive fupplied to mfluence him in the pia£tice 
of duty. His name and appellation vrere alone 
changed ; and if there be sby virtue in channs or 
names, he was a complete believer from Ills child- 
hood. 

Were, therefore, the whole body of the multi- 
tude of Hindofton, from caprice, views of intereft, 
at once to abandon their fyllem in the prefent ftate 
of their intelle£tual ir-'.provement, the circumAance 
might be a triumph to the millionaries : but it 
could by no means be conftrued into a viftory to 
truth ; nor would the number of real chriftians be 
augmented by this apoftacy. In their prefent igno- 
rance, not of religion, but of every moral precept, 
to lay before" them the fublime doftrines of chrifti- 
anity, is to violate its prohibitions, by “ calling pearls 
before fwine.” 

That mental degradation, and univerfal ignorance 
Vkliltm 1 have already noticed as charafterifing the 
lower ranks of the Hindoos, muft be previoully re- 
moved before they can either comprehend, or profit 
by any religious doclrine whatever. When therefore 
the'Tnifllonary pitches his tent, and harangues them 
in .Ae lofty Arains of his gofpel eloquence, his labours 
h^ve been followed by efiecls fuited to their prudence. 
In Europe, where the circumAances of this people are 
sot attended to, or perhaps not gHierally known, 
much regret is exprelTed at this uniform want of 
fuccefs in the work of converfion. You are furprifed 
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that iniracles are not wrought, in Rn age in which 
you profefs to believe they have ceafed» 

In his prefent ftate of ignorance, and under the 
terror of excommunication from the Brahmins, by 
whom all his opinions are implicitly guided, the 
converlion of a Hindoo may certainly be regarded, as 
a thing fomewhat 'miraculous. To fuppofe him able 
to comprehend the dn^Irines of chriilianity, and at 
liberty to embrace them, while no converts have been 
made by them, duririg a period of near two hundred 
years, in which they have been preached ; wOulU be 
to affert that they were inferior in value, or fupported 
by lefs evidence than the doftrines of that fyftem to 
which he contiiuies to adhere. The dodfrines of 
cliriftianity are addrefled to us as wife men,” who 
are commanded to “ judge what they fay it is 
therefore no objcdlion to them, that there may be a 
degree of ignorance below their comprehenfion, anS 
a degree of fuperftitious fear, which their allurements 
but ill undcrflood, cannot overcome. 

There inuft, in every mind, be fome degree of 
information, and fome ftrength of intelleft, before a 
preference can be give to any arguments^ or'^ny 
fyftem of opinions to another — Over total ignorance 
truth has no power. 

In Greece alfd Rome when the pagan fyftem gave 
way to that of chriftianity, a large portion of the peo- 
jple were capable of comprehending its dodlrineSi and 
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of eeamining the evidence by which they are fnpport- 
ed. A general knowledge both of the one and the 
other, were diffufed before their reception. The 
circumflances of the people, were almoft in every re- 
fpe£t the reverfe of what they are in India. They 
were neither attached to their theological fyllem, nor 
its pradtical rites by any infurmountable prejudice. 

It was a fabric conftrufted in a rude agej and the 
increafe of knowledge, in fubfequent times, had wide- 
ly expofed its grolTuefs and imperfedtion. Horace, 
Juvenal, and Lucian, had lallied the abfurdities of the 
fyftem, and the charafters of its gods, with equal 
freedom as thofe of their fellow fubjefts ; and before 
their time, the worlhip of other gods or performing 
different i;ites was rather deemed a mark, of fuperior 
piety, than of any malignity of heart againft the eftab- 
lifhed deities of the ftate. When therefore a fylteni 
of more rational piety, or finer morals, was publicly 
announced, it met with a fair difcuflion ; and the 
v-upire of Jupiter was vauquifhed by that of truth. 

The moft dignified characters in the ftate who were 
chofen to perform the fundions of religion, dilcharg- 
ed their office with outward gravity, and much in- 
ward indifference: they beheld with little averfion the 
advancement of a new fyftem, from which they dread- 
ed no evil. There was no numerous hereditary prieft- 
hood to oppofe its introdudion; or who forefaw in its 
eftablifliment the downfall of their order. All thefe 
circumftances, in the condition of the natives of India, 
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are dAer diffdent, or diametrically oppoftte. Hail 
no collifion of opinion has ever awakened thdr cu» 
riolity or Sharpened their intelledls. No books ever 
reach their hands, to convey information; not even *3 
newfpaper is printed in the native language; and, 
if it were, only a few of the higher ranks could per- 
ufe it. Of all abltrad ideas, the multitude is almolt 
entirely deftitute : to a people in this Hate, it is in 
vain to propofe abHradf do£trines for difcuffion. 
There is hardly any fo Ample, as they (hall under- 
Hand, and hardly any too grofs for their belief. 

Unfortunately for them the Brahmins will 
not allow them to exercife the- finall degree of reafon 
they may poflefs. Any departure from the cuHo- 
mary rites, is held up as of altthings the moH finful, 
and not to be expiated by the fevereH puniHiment. 
'j'hus the attachment of the Hindoo to his faith and 
worfliip, is guarded equally by his ignorance and his 
fears : and it is the care of the prieflhood, who are 
here the foie guides of opinion, to keep him under 
the compleat dominion of both. They watch to pre- 
ferve ignorance, not to diffeminate knowledge, every 
inlet to which is guarded as clolely as the avenues of 
death. 

From thefe caufes no degree of fuccefs has ever 
fignalized the labours of European millionaries in 
any part of India. They feem, at laH, weary of fo 
fruitlefs an attempt, and have either deAHed from the 
purfuit, or carry it on with a liHlefs indifference,-* 
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which givcX no countenance either to the wiflies of 
the pious, oif' to the lofty fexpeftatibns of miffionary. 
zeal. On the Malabar coaft, and in the Myfore, fome 
of the lower clafi'es have attended the miffionaries, 
and have yielded a kind of alTent to their dodrines, 
if aifent can be given to what is not underllood. 

At different periods, the fervour of zeal, or the ef- 
fufions of humanity, have broke forth, and produced 
new efforts in favour of the natives : but thefe tran> 
lient exertions have often languifhed before they 
reached fo diftant a feene of action ; or they have 
been overborne by that indolence and diffipation 
which fo frequently charatterifes Europeans in the 
Eaft. There has lately been devoted to this fervice 
twenty thoufand pounds, a larger fum than any yet 
contributed by any individual : three miffionaries, 
fupported by the intereft of this fund, are intended 
to be fent to Benares, the great llorehoufe of the 
Brahmin fuperftidon ; there to combat its ufurpa- 
tions at the very center of their power. Among the 
beft informed part of our fociety, no fanguine ex- 
pedations are entertained, that this projeft will ter- 
minate more fuccefsfully than thofe which have pre- 
ceded it. 

■’^While viewing the great mofque at Benares, 1 
received a letter from a clergyman in London, ac- 
quainting ms that this pivijedt was for the time laid 
afide, from a refufal of the t’ourl of' Direftors to al- 
low the miffionaries to dapart lor India. They fuf- 
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pefted 'that the perfons chofen ‘would tningle pdiGtics 
with religion. No wife' man can, regret that thefe 
perfons were prevented from attempting a talk 
which has uniformly difappointed all their predecef- 
fors. 

The bell informed perfons here are fully of opi- 
nion, that to increafe the influence of pure religion 
among the liatives, you mull: begin by im^froving 
their ];no\vledge ; which can only be effedled by in- 
ftruciing the youth. Happily the natfres have no 
averlicn to commit their children to the tuition of 
Europeans ; they are rather ambitious that they 
Ihould acquire the accomplifliments of reading and 
writing Englilh, as the means of enabling them to 
profecute feme lucrative branch of trade, or of in, 
troducing them as upper fervants in the employ of 
the Britilh. The Hindoos will not indeed allow 
their children to eat or fleep under the fame roof 
with Europeans ; but they fuffer them to remain at 
a day fchool, which, for thefe purpofes, is fulEcient. 

So much is this their delire, that there are feveral^ 
of their children now taught by Europeans ; and 
many more by fuch of the natives thcmfelves as un- 
derftand a little Englilh. Where neither of th^ op- 
portunities can be afforded, there are many inftSllfces 
of fpelling books in cur language being found in 
their houfes, and copies for writing, purchafed by 
thofe who imagine they may acquire thefe branches 
of knowledge by their own private application. Th* 
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prdent aflelTor of the taxes, paid by the natives in 
the town of Calcutta, has not only perfonally wit- 
nefled all thefe particulars, but has been engaged in 
the inftruftion of the children of fon'e natives of 
diftindion. 

The Hindoos of all ranks are extremely averfe to 
part with their money, except to the Brahinins : the 
teachers appointed behoved, therefore, to be provid- 
ed with a falary to be increafed by the contribution 
of fuch nadves as Cuuld aflTo’-d to pay for theinflruc- 
tion of their child. In every other .cafe, the benefit 
of knowledge would be more acceptable to the na- 
tives by being conferred gratuitoufly. 

In this manner the childr|p of half a million of 
people in Calcutta might be taught to read and 
write ; and a foundation laid for putting into their 
hands plain inftrudive bo<jks of morality and natu- 
ral religion : and he pays chriftianity a bad compli- 
ment, who imagines, that it will not recommend it- 
felf to fuch as are tolerably acquainted with thefe 
fubjetls. 

There has always been much difficulty in finding 
fober and diligent Europeans, willing to confine their 
profpeds to the painful drudgery of teaching in In- 
dia. The talk of inilruftiug the native children 
might probably prove the moll irkfome of any. 'I’he 
profpedl of making a large fortune in the cotton, 
filk, or indigo bulinefs, however uncertain, has al- 
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\^ys faiSclent attradions to vithdraw perCnu of ddu- 
cadoi^from a line of life unjuftly deern^ unimpor>» 
tant and degrading. 

In the prefent circumftances, this obftacle 'could 
eafily be furmounted in Calcutta. The childroi 
born to Europeans by native women, are every year 
increaling in number, and employment for them will 
foon become a matter of ferious attention : th*^ are 
at prefent excluded by the regulations, from any ap- 
pointment in the fervice of the Compaiiy, civil or 
military. Their education, and their limited Ambi- 
tion, feem to point them out as the moll proper per- 
fons for the tuition of the native children ; while 
their numbers are more than fufficient to fupply eve- 
ry appointment of thi||jkind, which either the bene- 
volence, piety, or zeal of the prefent age appear like- 
ly to fuggeft. The contemplation of a meafure of 
this kind, is the mpre pleafing ; becaufe if it (hall 
ever be adopted, it will place in a ufeful profeffion a 
numerous clafs of unfortunate youth, who for no 
fault of their own, have been abandoned by their 
progenitors on one fide ; and on account of their 
chriftJan education, excluded from the fociety of 
thofe on the other. Had one half of the fum been 
bellowed in this manner, which has been exfHSUded 
in haranguing the ignorant multitude, by ftill ntbic^ 
ignorant miHionaries, very different confequences 
might have been die refult: at alt events, the con-; 
tributors to the meafure, would have the fadsfaftioa 
of having the exercife of their benevolence, approved 
by that of reafon. 


SECT. 



SECT. xxm. 


THE MAHOMEDAN FESTIVAL OF MOHURR.UM. 


Calcutta t Jan. 1*798. 

' i 

The ferocity and enthuiiafin chara£brife6 the 
Mabomedaos in this country, is particularly difplayed 
during the fefUval of Mohurrum. This is the name 
of the hrft month of their year, during the &iR. ten 
days of which all the followers of the fed of Ali, 
lament the death of Imaum HolTein, the fecond fon 
of that prophet, by Fatima. 

'' On the death of Ali, who was alTailinated, a dif- 
ferent houfe fucceeded to the Caliphat i in the reign 
of YezKd, the fecond of his family, the inhabitants 
of Csda fent an embafly to Holfein at Medina, to 
requeft him to alTume the government, and to nlTure 
himpf their fupportt, Hoflein, upon this invitation, 
fet, cut from Cufa with his family, and a coniiderable 
ijimber of troops. Yezzed receiving intelligence of 
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inarch, difpatched after. him an army o^^OfiOO 
which occupying the ground between him and 
the liver Euphrates, cut off his fupply of water. 
This event, in the fultry cKmate of Mefopotamia, 
where life even with that neceffary article, can 
fcarcely be fupported againft the cxceflive heat, 
brought on the crifts of his fate. His adherents, 
terrified at the profpe£t of perilhing with thirft, for- 
fook him in fuch numbers, that he fo<^ found 
himfelf at the head of only a fmall retinue of fe- 
venty-two perfons, chiefly his relations. 

After fuffering various diftreffes, and encoun. 
tering feveral ikirmilhes, this fmall, but determined 
band, was furrounded on the tenth of Mohurrum by 
the army of Yezzed, and entirely cut to- pieces. Ill 
this little troop, Amer, the infant Ton of Hoffein, 
was killed by an arrow, in the arms of his father : 
and Hoffein himfelf. at lail fell, exhaufted with ia. 
tigue, and fainting under numberlefs wounds. His 
.tent was plundered, his women infultcd, and his 
head was carried to Damafeus, the refidence of his 
rival Yezzed. 

All thefe events are reprefented by the Mufful- 
mans and their prieffs during the Mohurrum ; on 
the firft day of which.- the latter mount the pulpits, 
and begin the recital of the life and adions of Ah‘, 
and his Ibns Haffun and IIoffeia> deferibing particu- 
larly the melanchbly circumflances that attended the' 
fate of the latter, with all the pathos of which th^ 
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doqi^ce is fiifceptible. The effeft of thefe har- 
rangues on the emhufiaftic multitude is remarkable; 
they ftrike their breads with frantic violence ; they 
weep ; they exclaim, ah Hoffein, Hcif uz Htffein, 
alas for Hoffein ! Some parts of this tragical ftory 
are in verfe, and recited or fung in a doleful ca- 
dence. 

During each day of the folemnity, fome parti- 
cular aft of the ftory is reprefented by people feleft- 
ed for perfonating the dift'erent charafters concerned. 
Effigies, and large machines are carried in procef- 
fion through the ftreets ; crowds follow, perfonating 
the armies of Yezzed, arjd of Hoffein, each under 
their refpeftive banners and enfigns. One pageant 
reprefents the Caliph Yezzed ibated on a magnifi- 
cent throne, and furrounded by his guards : every 
part of the machinery, though conftrufted merely 
for the occafion, is burnifhed with filver and gold ; 
and in point of grandeur and fplendid fcencry, 
the whole exhibition probably furpaffcs the fliowy 
proceffions in the Roman Catholic countries of 
Europe. 

On fome occafions, the facred pigeons, whicli 
the pious Muffulmans believe carried the news of 
HSiilein’s death to Medina, are reprefented with their 
beaks dipped in blood, as a confirmation of thdr 
intelligence : on dflier days the horfes, on which 
Hoffein and his brother Abbas, are fuppofed to have 
• rode, are reprefented to the people, and are painted 
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as covered with womuls, and ftuck full of 4rf owe: 
By thd« reprefentations the zeal of -^e multitude is 
zaifed to a degree of ardour ^proaching to phrenzy ; 
fome voluntarily inflid wounds upon therafelves ; 
fbrne engage in confli£ls with daggers and fwords^ 
and feem to court death : many in the courfe of the 
Mohurrum are llain ; and as often as this h^pens, 
it is their uniform belief, that the fouls of the de- 
ceafed are inftantaneoufly wafted to Paradile. .The 
pious Mahomedan, it is faid, abftains almoft en- 
tirely from water during the ten days of this folem- 
nity, in commemoration of the dreadful fuiferings 
endured by this faint from the want of that ele- 
ment ; many abftain from the bath, and from 
changing their cloaths during that period of forrow. 
On the tenth day the codins of thofe flain in battle 
are brought forth, ftained with blood ; on them are 
laid the fcimitar and turban of the deceafed, adorned 
with feathers. After the corpfoshave been folemnly 
interred, the priefts mount the j>ulpit, and again read 
the tragical hiftory ; and the whole fervice is con- 
cluded with pious curfes and imprecations upon the 
Caliph Yezzed, and all his adherents. 

Hossein. — This holy Imaum is believed not only 
to have been a faint, but a martyr } and throughout 
the whole hiftory he is dignified with the appellation 
of Shebeed, (martyr.) It is their firm belief alfo, 
that he foreknew his defUny, bht fuffered a volun- 
tary death, as an expiation for the fins of all who 
believe in his name, and are the faithful followers of 
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AH. All, therefore, who truly lament the death of 
their Imaum, or piouily commemorate his fufFerings, 
it is held, Ihall find acceptance at the day of judges 
ment, and the remiflion of their fins. So great was 
bis power, it is afierted, that had HolTein exercifed 
the divine energy communicated to him, the whole 
world could not have prevailed againft him ; but mi 
his part his fufFerings and death were voluntary, tliat 
his followers might obtain everlafting life. Hence 
among the followers of Ali, it is an efiential point of 
faith, that at the day ot judgment, Fatima, the mo- 
ther of the two faints Haffun and Hoffcin, will pre- 
fent herfelf before the throne of God, with the 
head of the latter in one hand, and the heart of the 
former in the other, demanding abfolution and par- 
don in their name for the followers of Ali ; nor is k 
doubted that God will grant her requefi. 

The fplendor and magnificence with which this 
folemnity is obferved in Perfia *, and throughout 
Hindoftan, conilitutes an article of heavy expencc 
to individuals. The Nabob of Bengal lafl: year ex- 
pended on the pageantry of this ceremony what 
'Would have been an independent fortune to a mo- 
derate man ; and even the common people, his no- 
minal. fubjeds, difcovered a liberality in their con- 
tribp^ns which they never difplay on any other 
occafion. 

* Eranklin’s observatioas on a toor to Peraa. 
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ct^mony fo fplendid aad expenfive, - S:ooin> 
: irith a degree of zeal far nuN'e ardent than 
have vdtnefled among themfelves, fails not to 
attract the notice of Europeans- They generally 
turn out on their hrfl: vifit to India, to fee the fpec- 
tacle and combats during the Mohurrum ; and no 
one who feels an intereft in human happinefs, can 
be an unconcerned fpeflator. The pious mud la- 
ment, that fo much zeal ihould hp directed to a 
wrong objefl ; and that a faith fo lively fhould be 
unfupported by truth. Every man, friendly to the 
interefts of virtue, muft regret that future happinefs, 
or the favour of Heaven, fliould be held up as at- 
tainable by other means than the pradnce of piety or 
morality. 


Tn a political view, the'celebration of the Mohur- 
rum for fo long a period as ten days, mufl; be re- 
garded as pernicious to induftry, and expenfive to 
the people ; while the gentle and humane affedlions, 
which every good government fhould cherifh, mufl 
be weakened or effaced by the annual reprefentation 
of maffacre and bloodfhed. 


SECT. 



SECT. XXIV. 


RELIGIOUS RITES. 


Mirzapour, Dec. 12, 1797. 

In order to have a more complete knowledge of the 
praflical rites in fuch univeffal refpeft in this coun- 
try, I this day went to hear prayers from a celebrated 
devotee of that clafs, called FaajKrs among the na- 
tive Mahomedans, and SanlaliK by the Hindoos. 
Tuei^ofelhon fomewhat refembles that of the Men- 
dicant Friars in Europe : it is aifumed by all the 
clalTes as well as the Brahmins ; and feems to be 
idopted chiefly from indolence and .pride operating 
on weak minds. This religious man has long at- 
trafted the veneration of the ignorant ; and the 
means he pra£tifes for this purpofe feem perfeftly 
fuited to operate upon minds of their flender and 
dark complexion. 

Hi§ 
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His face was painted red, interfpeilbd '^MPP^jldiite 
patches ; hiarJ>ody covered with fobes adoiiied with 
Ihining fhells ahd rings ; his whole countenance and 
n^ner indicated a mixture of vanity and frantic 
pride which defies language to exprefs. He dif- 
covered evident marks of fatisfafbion at our coming 
to vifit him ; and fcemed to entertain no doubt that 
we felt much veneration for his facred perfon. He 
offered up prayers to the Supreme Being, in our fa- 
vour, if thofe bowlings and frightful gefticulations 
which he exhibited, can merit that appellation. He 
held feveral holy manuferipts of Sanferit Scripture 
in his hands, which he frequently pretended to read, 
but to us he appeared totally blind, and is faid to 
have never been capable, even in his youth, to read 
that language. His long beard was of immenfe 
bulk, and plaited with additional hair, fo as to tie 
in wreaths about his nc^. 

This frantic of fuperftition conftantly fat 

in a fraall inclofure refembling a pig-ftye ; and op- 
pofite to him there flood a fmall altar covered’with 
various images of the gods, who are the objefts of 
popular worfhip. Behind him flood a facred cow^ 
which the piety of the natives enabled him to ke^ 
well fed, and in good order. In his company there 
are always two or three natives, who feemed to feel 
peculiar admiration of his fandlity, and w^o, it is 
faid, were receiving initiatory inftruQion, as a pre- 
paration for embracing the fame profefHon. Vows 
of abftinence, and of celibacy, are ufually taken on 
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<|M|bg holy ardor, which appear to havo 

beomc. od^oal of the monaftic vows fo well known 
in Europe. Indeed, the corruptk^s of chriftiuiity 
among every ignorant pwple, aiUime z ftrong re> 
femblance to the fuperftitious obfervances of the 
Hindoos. There is in both the fame ignorance 
wd contempt of moral duties ; the fame veneration 
for images, holy water, and frivolous rites ; the 
£ime diferimination of days, of food ; and a limilar 
multiplicity of objefts of worlhip. 

Tkb Faqueer, of whom I now fpeak, on b^g of* 
fered money, displays anger, and a contempt for that 
article, too marked to be fincere; his reafons for re- 
fuUng it, were however fufficiently plaufible ; ‘ What 
need, faid he, have I of money ? I no fooner appear 
among the people, than they pioufly fupply me with 
every thing I want ; I am as independent as a king.* 
When his fmall ftore of fubfiftence is exhaufted, he 
lallies forth from his cell into the public market.* 
place, uttering the frantic gefticulations and cries of 
^ piety. There the multitude crowd around, and 
give fmall contributions of money and provifions; 
/'and fo deep is their ignorance and deluhon, that this*- 
is a fource of fupply which he can never exhauft. 
It is extremely unfortunate, that the induftry and 
V^eaith of the people %)u]d thus be fubjeded ta 
a continual wafte, which, in its elFeds, can onlyr 
contribute to confirm their ignorance, and ftrengthen 
the ties of flavery, by adding to them the bonds of 
ijupcrftition. Hardly any clafs of the people is pro- 
P bibited 
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IMIr ffom embncmg this idle and pi>nkaoa |P K<lt 
yn while indolence and pride are predominamfea- 
Tflres Ifevery charafter of Afia, they muft operate 
as powerful motives for its adoption *. 

^ M 

Sevf.rai. young perfons attended this religious' 
cell, with a view of initiation to its rites ; they are 
diftinguiihed by their perfcQ: nakednefs, and the ex- 
pofure of thofe parts of which modefty enjoins the 
concealment. Their numbers arc in fome of the 
upper provinces fo great, that the patient and cre- 
dulout libefality of the natives is inadequate to their 
fupport } from want, therefore, they iffue from their 
retreats in the woods and mountains, to the annoy- 
ance of all indiiftry in the diftrift ; and their fup- 
preffion by military force is one of the moft frequent 
and arduous efforts of the police. 

Their number even here is confiderable ; but as 
they generally are fingle individuals, they make^few 
violent attacks upon property. Adjoining the cell, 
which 1 have attempted to deferibe, there is anothi|r 
devotee feen fitting in the open air upon the ruin of 
an old Hindoo temple, which has been undermined^ 
by the Ganges. He alfo is in puris riaturalibuSf 
only his body is waflied over with a compoiition of 
aflies and cow dung ; and h* is remarkable for a Vow 
that he has made of living upon alhes as his food; 

This 


* Tf.eir number bas been estimated at 110,000. 
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T^^;^omihing violation of the dictates of luture, 
it is‘^d , he faithfully adheres to, only ufing the ne* 
cefikiy precaution of mixing up his alhes with a little 
fweet milk. Sitting in fackcloth and alhes, was a 
well known expreffion of forrow and repentarce 
among the Jews : how far they may have been in- 
debted to the Hindoos for its origin, I do not pre- 
tend to determine. It is certain that many of the 
cuHoms of Hindoltan nearly refemble thofe of an- 
cient Egypt and Judea; and the conjefture that 
thefe nations, and after them the Europeans, have 
derived much .of their knowledge, and many cuf. 
toms from India, is daily receiving ellablilhment 
from new fa^s and refemblances, difcovered in this 
country. ^ 

The antiquity of the Hindoo religion, learning, 
and civil inftitutions, is, I believe, at prefent con- 
tefted by no perfon of information while the extent 
of their attainments, and the value of their acqui- 
fitions is conftantly controverted upon more folid 
grounds. Hardly a fingle art in Europe has de- 
prived its improvement from our knowledge of India. 

: The religion, aftrononiy, jurifprudence, and moral 
fcience of the country is daily becoming better un- 
derllood, but nothing has yet been found fuperior, 
or even equal to our own. And it is farther to be 
remarked, that every thing valuable in knowledge is 
here confined to the few. From every thing like 
fcience, the vulgar are wholly excluded, as a boon 
to them imcommunicable. To the rational comforts 

P 2 of 
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of Feligloo, tj^y are utter ftrangers, unl^fs 

k r^nce of &e painful' ceremonies efthieirfuperffll^iy. 
iQpthmg tb^r' terrified imaginaticm, or gratily^g, 
a 'religioas pride, can come under that idea* 

T<|k exaggerations of Oriental attainments in- 
Icience and learning, 'which fo often appear in prints 
are to be afcribed to that admiration and furprife 
trith 'which men view monuments of ancient talle 
and literature. Contemptible as the progrefs of 
Hindoo faience and religious knowledge has been, 
when compared to the duration of that people, they 
are flill entitled to our indulgence and rdped. For, 
whatever reafon we may have, to regard i!he religioa 
we profefs, as more dignified in its origin, %nd more 
rational in its precepts, we ought not to look upon 
the lincere beBevers of another, with feverity or con- 
tempt. To hate or defpife any people, becaufe they 
do not profefs the fame faith with ourfelves, or be- 
caufe they have not made the fame attainments in 
knowledge, is to violate the humane and liberal fpi- 
rit of our own fyftem j which enjoins charjfy and 
benevolence to all. If, of them to whom much haa,, 
been given, much ihall be required, forbearance 
and mutual love mull be expedted front Chriflians 
on the moft equitable grounds ; becaufe thefe duties 
conllitute a fundamental part of their religion.. 

In my different flriflures on the Hindoo manners, 
1 have purpofely avoided any difcufQon of thdr ab* 
ftradl theological tenets, and their fimilarity or dif- 
ference- 
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tiiyi thofe of E^pt and Greece. Thefe 
eoi^iimes have ever appeared the moft fruitlefs and 
unprolitable in the whole field of fcience. To pur> 
file the abfurd fictions and puerile wanderings of the 
hunt^ mind in rude ages up^ this inylterious fub- 
jed:, is a difficult talk^ and though attainable, is per- 
haps the lead; ufeful upon which the mind can be 
employed. We are as yet too little acquainted with 
Sanfcrit books, to determine what w'as the ftate of 
rdigion in Hindoftan in the earlier ages ; and when 
a more complete knowledge of thefe writings is at- 
tained, we (hall probably difcover a few well known 
fentiments, difguifed by a mixture of abfprdity and 
error *, and (hall find that the Hindoos, as well as 
every other people, have, by the improvements of 
of fdencei, reached the knowledge of fome ufeful 
tnrihs, while, in other inftances, they have been led 
afiray by its illufions. 

It is comfortable to refledl, that amidft fo deep a 
glooni of ignorance and fuperllition, in which lb 
many millions of our fellow creatures in this part 
. of the world are involved, there Ihould be found, 
fo little fubverfi^e of fociety, and fo much that 
feems to promote its ends. Human vidims to apr 
peafe divine wrath, are not now often facrificed in 
any part of Hindoftan, whatever might have been 
praftifed in ruder periods. The ofl’erings made at 
temples, confift of money, fruit, flowers, rice, 

< !P 3 jneenfe, 
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fe, and fpic^, with die (^ei'ing * ittad«»<|^^ldie 
moon, on account of the dead, called 


In thsir facred writings, mention is made of the 
facrihce of the Horfe, of the White Elephant, of the 
Bull, and even of Man : but the animal to be facri- 
ficed muff, to be acceptable, have fo many peculia- 
rities, that it can never be found. This humane 
commemai'y of the Brahmins precludes the exercife 
of cruelty f. 


It is fortunate, that in a country where the great 
body of the people are occupied by the,,;rites of a 
w'orfhip fo grofs and illiberal, a few fhould retain a 
knowledge of the Supreme Being, and worfhip him 
without the intervention of images, in a manner 
fuited to his nature. The followers of the Nar- 
genny Pooja, or worfhip of the invifible, are deiffs ; 
men of cultivated minds, on whom the grofs fables 
of the Brahmins have no hold. One of them, a 
perfon of rank and property in Calcutta, iifformed 
me, that feveral men of rank and education were of 
that perfuafion, and acknowledged no deities but the 
Creator and Governor of the world ; w'hofe fervice 
was the obfervance of the laws of morality. In 
every country, the progrefs of knowledge moderates, 

and 


* Sketclies of the manners of the Hindoos, 
f Asiatic Rcrearcheii, Sir W. Jones' Discourses- 
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overpowers fup^rftition amopg the 

fuperipr 

TabuGH fuperftition mixes, with every adtipn of 
a Hindoo’s life, yet there are ftated t'mes for public 
worihip, at which the people, after having bathed, 
refort to the temple. When they come from the 
Tank, they leave their flippers on its bunk, and are 
admitted to a vcftibule before the temple, where the 
idols are placed. There amidft the profound re- 
verence of the people, the Brahmins perform the 
ceremonies of wt rlhip ; whilft the dancing women 
perform their exercife in the court, fmging at the 
fame tiipe the praifes of the divinity, to the found of 
various inAruments. 

The Hindoos, In the exercife of individual and 
private devotion, as well as public, found a bell, 
and blow a conch or Ihell. Then too, they have 
an idol of gpld, or filver, or wood, placed upon 
a thronij a cenfer is kept continually burning. 

. The idol is walked in a metal bafoii ; and cups 
containing rice, fruit, and fweetmeats, are placed 
before it ; in the mean time, the worlhipper is re- 
peating his prayers ; and the Bramin, after having 
' marked the forehead of the idol with a colouring 
fubftance, impofes a fimilar one on the worlhipper. 
HencC) in -walking along the ftreets, you meet the 
people with marks of various lhapes and colours, 
according to the fed! and tribe of each. The cert- 

monv 
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cumj concludes by dividing the fruit and fWeetstteMs 
Ipiong thofe prefent, and carefully wr ap piog up die 
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SECT. XJCV. 


or THE CRUELTY OF THE MAHOMMEDAMS IN INDIA. 


AUahabady 1.7B8. 

The mu£ulman, probably owes his ignorance of all 
polite learning, more to the exclufive zeal and bigot- 
try of his religious fyftem, than to any defeat of na- 
ture. All knowledge but that of the Coran, to him 
appears not only profane, but heredcal and ftniul. 
Hiofe who differed from the all-fufBcient fyftem of 
his faith, were deemed not merely contempdble, but 
odious: hence his pious enthufiafm decreed war and 
deftrufUon againft mankind, and the recorded know- 
lei^e of fiaft ages. A competent knowledge of the 
arts and fdences, beddes its intrinfic value, and the 
immediate advantages it confers upon fociety, gene- 
rally beftows alfo its belt ornaments. Generodty, 
politenefs and humanity, have always been the at- 
^hdants, if not the effedls of literature. 


Scilicet ingenuas didicijfe fideliter artes 
£molht mores, nsc Jinit ejfe feros. 


Had 
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jtAAZ>;tbe Roman poet lived in our days,.^ 
have iUitllrated his maxim by the hillqry of t]hq.,Mo- ' 
guls : their ^p^o^ce and cemten^t of learning has 
ever been accompanied with, cruelty and bdbarity to 
the vanquiihed. When that people, under Zengis, 
had fubdued the northern provinces of Chinas it was 
ferioufly propofed, not in the hour of tidlory and 
pailion, but in calm deliberate council, to extermi- 
nate all the inhabitants of that populous country, 
'fhe execution of this horrid deiign was averted, ^by 
the dextrous management of a mandarin, who En- 
gaged their avarice in behalf of his countrymen, by 
reprelenting the immenfe riches thefe provinces would 
yield by the produce of. their manufactures. 

“ In the cities of Afia, fays Mr Gibbon •, the in- 
human abufe of the rights of war, was exercifed with 
a regular form of difeipline : The inhabitants who 
had fubmitted to their diferetion, were ordered to 
evacuate their houfes, and to alTemble in fome plain 
adjacent to the city; when a divifton was made of the 
vanquiihed into three parts. The iiril clalf confldied 
of the foldiers of the garrifon, and of the young naen 
capable of bearing arms ; and their fate was inf^tly 
decided : They were either maflacred on the fppt, 
or enlilled among the Moguls, 4vho, with pointed 
fpears, and bended bows, had formed a circle 
round the captive multitude. The fecond clafs 

compofed 


• DccHne and fall of the Roman empire, vol. iii, p. 3t>7. 
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compcnfed o{ the young and beautiful women, of the 
artificers of every rank and profeffion, of the more 
wealthy or honourable citizeiu, from whom a private 
ranfom might be expected, was diilributed in equal 
and proportionable lots. The remainder, whofe life 
br death .was alike ufelefs to the conquerors, were 
permitted to return to the city ; which in the mean 
time had been dripped of its valuable furniture ; and 
a tax was impofed on tbofe wretched inhabitants for 
ti^ indulgence of breathing their native air. 

“ Suck was the behaviour of the Moguls, when, 
they were not confeious of any extraordinary rigour. 
But the mod cafual provocation, the flighted motive 
of caprice or convenience, (he might have added 
xeal,) often provoked them to maffacre a whole people. 
The ruin of fome flouridling cities was executed with 
fuch unrelenting perfcverance, that, according to 
their own expreffions, horfes might run without 
tumbling on the ground where they once dood. 
The four great capitals Khoraflim, Maru, Neifabour, 
,^d Herkt, were dedroyed by the armies of Zengis ; 
and the exaff account, which was taken of the flain, 
amounted to 4,347,000 perfons.” 

Timur, the founder of the dynady lately on the 
' ihrone, was educated in a lefs barbarous age, and in 
the profeflion of the Mahomedan faith ; but the zeal 
of the miflionary feems to have filenced the dilates 
of humanity. His profed admirer and hidorian, 
Sherefeddin Aly, informs us that he raaflTacred in his 
3 canij 
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camp before Delhi, 100,000 Indiah pzifoiMirs 'vtrhD 
had fniiled when the army of their countrymen ap> 
peared in their fight. Seyeral lofty towers were a:ec> 
ted by him of human fculls ; and, for thefe flrudures 
Ifpahan fumilhed 70,000, while Bagdat was coodemr 
ned after a revolt to fupply 90,000 heads *. In imi- 
tating fuch favage mongers of his nation, the cddiratr 
ed Attila might juftly affume the well-earned epithet 
of the Scouige of God, as a title of his royal dignity. 
Did not our own experience, and the prefent coimkI 
of the Moguls, fo ftrongly countenance thefe 
recorded in hiftory, it would be ahnoft impoffible to 
yield our affent to their truth. Since thfe arrival of 
many Europeans now in India, aftioits equally bar- 
barous have bem committed under their^cye, though 
the weaknefs of the prefent Mahomedan princes 
may have confined the extmit of their cruelty to 9 . 
narrower fphere. The fortune of war has placed fevc- 
ral European and native detachments in the power of 
Hyder Ali and of Tippoo, and the treatment they ih 
general received was equally inhuman, and perhaps 
as incredible as any of the above. In detailing 
that fo deeply afi*e£f the cfaara£fer of a whole peopde, 
you have a right to the belt authority. 1 fhall gladly 
relieve m) fclf from the refponlibility, by giving you 
the very words of a refpcfkable officer, who has been^ 
himfelf a witnefs to the fuffierings he deferibes, and 
which he has had the misfortune to fhare. 

“ Th4 


IdeiD^ in a note, p. 368. 
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Tux ChUf, to whom Colonel Baillie held up 
Ae flag of truce, treated it at firfl with contempt^ 
and at the fame time endeavouring to cut ofF the Co* 
tonel. A few minutes after this, our men received 
orders to lay down their arms, witli an intimation 
that quarter would be granted. This order was no 
fooner complied with, than the enemy rufhed upon 
them in the moft ferocious manner^: feven eighths of 
the whole were put to the fword ; and but for the 
humane interpofition of the French commanders, 
LaUy and Pimoran, who implored and infifted w itb 
the conquerors to Ihew mercy, the gallant remains, 
of our little army mull have fallen a facrifice to that! 
&vage thirll of blood with which the tyrant difgraced 
his viftory. 

While the enemy’s horfe and elephants march- 
ed again and again in barbarian triumph over the 
held of battle, the wounded and bleeding Fmglifh, 
who were not inftantly trodden to death by the feet 
of thefe animals, lingered out a miferable exiftence, 
expoled in the day to the burning rays of the verti* 
fun, and in the night to the ravages of foxes, 
jackals, and tigers, allured to that horrid feene by 
the feent of human blood. Many officers, as w'ell 
as privates, ftripped of all that they had, after pro- 
trafling hour after hour, and day after day, in 
pain, miferably perilhed : others rifmg, as it were 
from the dead, after an incredible lofs of blood, 
which induced for a time the moft perfedl infenfi- 
bility and ftupefadion, found means to rejoin their 

friends 
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firiends in chains, with whom they were deftin^ for 
years to lhare the horrors of a jail, rendered -ftiif 
ilfiore dreadful by frequent apprehenilon of that >af# 
faffinadon, which they had the moft undoutoed 
proofs, had been pracdfed on numbers of their fel- 
low fufferers, difperfed in diflFerent places of con- 
finement, throughout the dominions of a twbarous 
enemy. 

“ Many of thefe unfortunate officers were, in faft, 
cut off by poifon, after fuffering every indignity 
which the moft wanton cruelty can inflift. Under 
thefe hardffiips, feveral died, and were call, not into 
.a grave, but into a jungle, where the jackals de- 
voured their emaciated carcafes. Some were driven 
to madnefs, a few were compelled to embrace, at 
leaft outwardly, the Mahomedan religion, and were 
forced to fubmit to the difgraceful rite of initiation. 
This was in general the fate of the boys j who were 
intended to recruit and improve the army of the 
conqueror. Their lot was, perhaps, the moft ex- 
cruciating of all ; fmee it was embittered, not merely 
by perfonal fuffering, but by a feeling of degradation 
and felf-reproach for their involuntary apoftacy. As 
often as they were feen by their countrymen, from 
the jail, performing the exercife under the lalh of 
their mafters, and in Mahomedan drefs, tears from 
fhame, rather than from pain, were feen to drop 
from their eyes. 


“That 
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T HA^ this treatment was not more charafierilUc 
of the tyrant's cruelty, than that of his flaves, the 
prifoners witneffed many mortifying proofs, llw 
men who carried the deoHes of the fick, as well as 
fome others of the lower calls of people in Hyder’s 
dominions, frequently reviled them in terms too 
grofs to be repeated. They told them that they 
fhould be forced to eat their own dung, and ex- 
prefled their hope, “ that when they arrived at the 
place of dellination, Hyder would not fail to put 
them to death." 

You will, from declamations you hear againfl; 
European rapacity in the Eaft, l>e led to attribute 
thefe fcverities to the antipathy, or revenge of the 
Myforean king ; but it does not appear, that in fiini- 
lar circumilances, he would have treated his coun> 
trymen, or even his own fubje£ls with greater hu- 
manity. The emperors of Hindoftan have aluays 
been in the habit of treating their enemy with cruel- 
ty ; and the head of a fallen foe has ever been the 
moll grateful prefent a dutiful fubjefl could offer to 
fcis fovereign. Stratagems, treafons, and maflacrc, 
comprehend the whole fcope and range of Indian 
politics j nor is the man who fuccefsfully praftifes 
them, regarded with fo much abhorence as admi- 
ration. When a defpot dies, hereditary fucceffion is 
not fo invariably the rule of fupplying the vacant 
throne, as the power or addrefs of the competitors : 
and the elevation of a fon to the Mufnud is the 
iignal of death to all his brothers. During the moll 

flourilhing 
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flouriihiBg period of the A^ogul Empire, the hypo* 
c^tical Aureagzebe wrefted the fceptre from his own 
ijllhcr * i and imprifoned him for life in his palace, 
by the inftrumentality of his grandfon. While the 
ufprpcr committed this outrage 'againft filial duty, 
he was religioufly worfbipping at the tomb of his 
grandfather Acber ; and, as the reward of bis trea- 
fon, he enjoyed the throne of Hindoftan for near half 
a century, and tranfmitted his name as an example, 
not as a warning, to his pofterity. The prefoit em- 
peror, after having his eyes put out by his rebellious 
fubjefts, fuffers daily indignities worfe thad death 
fo a mind of any fcnfibility. 

The prefent Nabob of Oude, after the elevation 
of his brother, had frequent attempts made i^ainft 
his life by poifon ; which he endeavoured j^rraiin to 
retaliate in the fame manner j nor have either of 
thefe intended aflalfins forfeited the etteem or alle* 
giance of their fubjefts. It is firmly believed, that 
the fliort reign of Vizier Ali, which intervened be- 
tween that of the brothers, was marked by two dif- 
ferent attempts to murder the Englilh officers, and 
the Governor-General. Colonel Dow, unable to de- 
ny this propenfity to cruelty, or controvert fuch a 
train of fafts, endeavours to palliate it by urging the 
necelfity laid upon every individual of royal birth, 
who has no alternative between the throne or a grave; 

but 


* Sliab Jeban, vide Dotv's Hist. Hindostan. 
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but diis very neceflity originates in the cruel maxims 
of Mogul government ; and the dreadful effeS of 
cruelty, is by him inadvertently held up to palliate 
its guilt. 


Q 


SECT. 



SECT. XXVI. 


OF SOME DETACHED CUSTOMS AMONG THE NATIVES. 


Mirzapour^ Dec, 9, 1798. 

An European on firft beholding the cottages of the 
Hindoos, is ftruck \iith the meannefs of their ap- 
pearance. The whole ftock of furniture and clothing 
of a family, make a very humble ftore to fupply the 
wants of fix or eight perfons : but thefe wants are in 
general proportioned to the means of fupply, and in 
a year of ordinary plenty, a native of this country is 
not much more at a lofs for the neceffaries of life 
than an European. A family that has never drank any 
thing ilronger than water, nor eat a more fubitantial 
meal than rice and vegetables, is placed as nearly as 
human beings can be beyond the reach of fortune. 

Amidst all their penury, therefore, the Hindoos 
apparently enjoy a larger fhare of domeftic comfort 
than could be looked for in fuch circumftances. 

The 
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The members of a family, like thofe of the ftate, pay 
implied fubmilTion to the head of it; and look up to 
him with great refpect. There are here few inAances 
of undutifulnefs to parents ; fo far otherwife, a fon 
will not fit down in the prefenbe of his father, un- 
lefs he receives his command fo to do. The women 
are remarkable for gentlenefs and fubiniflion : their 
feclufion from fodety is, among the lower ranks, but 
partially inforced *, and where it is moft rigid- 
ly adhered to, probably occafions little regret, as 
ideas of happinefs are much influenced by habit; and 
a Hindoo female is equally furprifed how enjoyment 
fhould be found in company, as an European lady 
■can be at her bearing the horrors of confinement. 
Expofed to few of the afperities of life, and ftrangers 
to ambition, a native family enjoys not only tranquil- 
lity, but contentment and cheerfulncfs ; and even 
under defpotic government, is perhaps lefs frequently 
diiturbed in its noifelefs tenor of life, than one in the 
fame fphere in Europe. 

In the private merrymakings of the Hindoos, great 
•ufe is made of inufical inftruments, as well as vocal 
Q 2 performances. 


• From every enquiry I have made of the inhabitants io the 
interior parts of India, 1 find where there are few strangers they 
do not confine their women. The people are naturally shy, and 
from religious prejudices refrain from intercourse with stran- 
gers^ Dr Robertson is probably well founded in his conjecture, 
that the degree of restraint in which the Hindoo women are 
kept, is borrowed from their Mahommedan conquerors. 
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j^foi^ances. The airs are fitnple and not unpiea? 

Fire works have been a principal amufement 
Hmublic rejoicings from the earUeft periods. Fire 
m^' aV.blue lights, employed in befieged places, tQ 
jabfefiw'the motions and pbfitions of the enemy du- 
ring the night, are in ufe ail over India, and in 
greater perfedtion than in Europe. In thofe parts 
that have never been vifited by Europeans or Ma-; 
homedans, rockets are found, a weapon almoft of 
univerfal ufe in Indian war. This inftrument con- 
fifts of a tube of iron about eight inches' long, and 
an inch and a half in diameter, clofed at one end. 
It is filled and faAened to a bamboo about the thick- 
nefs of a walking cane, and about four feet long, 
which is pointed with iron. At the oppofite end of 
the tube from this point, is the match; the man 
who ufes it, points the end of the fhaft which is fliod 
with iron, to the object at which he aims ; and let- 
ting fire to the match, it flies off with great velocity. 
From the irregularity of its motion, the rocket is 
difficult to be avoided, and it fometimes afts witl^ 
^onfiderable eflfeft, efpedally among cavalry. 

The late embafly to China^ has ellabliihed the 
great proficiency made by that people, in CTery 
fpecies of fire-work, and particularly in their noctur- 
nal illuminations ; yet it does not appear, that either 
they or the Hindoos were acquainted with the ufe of 
artillery before the Europeans. In the Gentop laws, 
there is a prohibition of the ufe of fire arms, but the 
^ords fo tranflated, may be equally truly rendered 
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krmiof‘j!re. Mention is made in Sanfcrit of ihe- 
tagney, or the weapon that kills an hundred men at 
once, which has been tranilated cannon ; .but thefe 
expreflions aiFord hardly any proof of the Hindoos 
being pofTefTed of fuch a difcoveryi Guns are now 
ufed over all Flindohan, and had they been equally 
common at the period when the country was firft vifit- 
ed by Europeans, there can hardly be a doubt that 
they would have attrafted their obfervation. 

The final iblution of that queftion which has been 
confiderably agitated of late, whether the eaftern pr 
European nations firft underftpod the ufe of fire arihs, 
will probably reft in favour of the latter { a fubftance 
polTefling many of the properties of gun powder, was 
known in Afia long previous to its difcovery in 
Europe, but it does not appear, to have been applied 
much to the improvement of the art of war, and for 
the ufe of artillery, not at all. 

Several changes in that art are however certainly 
introduced in Afia. The ufe of chariots is frequent- 
ly mentioned, in the Sanfcrit writings, and from thgfe 
it appears that the infantry were placed in the center, 
cavalry on each flank of the army, and beyond thefe 
chariots of war*. 

Q 3 The 

* Vide the Heetopades, translated by Mr Wilkins Quin- 
tus Curtius mentions the same fact, lib. 3. c. 14. 
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The Ifitidbo code contains feretal reguktioflSV 
which may be regarded as their Idw of nations, and 
which cbara£lerife them as a humane, and in fome 
refpefts a civilized peopled It prohibits not only the 
weapons termed fire-arms, but all poifoned inftni- 
ments. It forbids alfo violence to all incapable of 
drfence, or who folicit quarter. It forbids the 
flaughter of any one who has no means of efcape ; 
of a perfon who is fitting down j of him who is na- 
ked, or afleep; and in Ihort of every perfon not ac- 
tually engaged in hoftilities. 

The inftitutions of the Hindoos, like thofe of eve- 
ry other nation in an imperfeft ftate of improvement, 
retain, along with thefe humane provifions, an un- 
feemly mixture of their priftine barbarifm. Trial 
by ordeal, which was formerly fo common among 
the half civilized nations of Europe, ftill keeps its 
place in the Hindofianee code : various fpecie4 of 
this trial are there particularized, and the precife 
mode of conducing them defined. Fire or water is 
moft ufually employed, but other methods are fome- 
times adojjted by choice of the parties*. A perfon 
of rank being accufed of correfponding with the 
enemy in time of war, thus writes; “ Let my accufer 
be produced ; let me fee him face to face ; let the 
molt venemous fnakes be put into a pot ; let us put 

our 


* Vide Asiatic Researches, where this mode of trial i» de- 
scribed at large. 
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our hands into it together ; let it be covered for a 
certain time ; and he who remains unhurt ihaU be 
innocent.” 

A mode of trial which leaves the decilion of a 
caufe to chance, or the immediate interpofition of a 
miraculous power, certainly indicates a ftate of fo- 
ciety not far advanced in the fcience of jurifprut 
dence. Yet when the caufe is perplexed, fuch an 
appeal feems natural enough to a limple people. It 
was adopted by the Jews in an early period : and 
among them it was accompanied, as it is here, with 
all the folemnity of a religious ceremony, to render 
it more awful and impredive upon the minds of the 
parties. , 

There feems, as formerly obferved, to be a con- 
fiderable fimilarity between foine of the rites and re* 
ligiqus obfervances of the Jews and the eaftern na- 
tions. The Sanniafles or Faqueers, who feparate 
themfelves from the reft of mankind, in coniequence 
of a vow, refemble the Nazarites among the Jews, 
whofe conduA was regulated by certain legal injunc- 
tions. Vide Numb. ch. ii. v. 2. “ Speak unto the 
children of Ifrael, and fay unto them, when either 
man or woman (hall feparate themfelves to vow a 
vow of a Nazarite, to feparate themfelves unto the 
Lord, &c.” — v. 5, “ All the days of the vow of 
his feparation there ftiall no razor come upon his 
head ; until the days be fulfilled, in which he fepa- 
rateth to the Lord, he (hall be holy, and lhall let the 

Q 4 locks 
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Jiocks of the hair of his head grow.”->-lr. &. ^ Afl 
the days that he fepamteth himfelf unto the Lord he 
fhall come at no dead body.** This particular relat-^ 
Jng to approaching a dead body, is ftriAly a part of 
Hindoo manners at prefent. A party coming from 
the Ganges with >yater, if met by a dead perlbn car* 
ried thither, pour out the \rater as impure, and 
bring another load. 

. The law of retaliation was obferved amotig both 
nations : both were difpofed to fubllitute certain 
rites, inftead of religious duty : circumciiion is '^he 
initiatory ceremony to the religion of both ; and a 
Jew, as well as a MuHulman, relied his hope of faU 
vation upon that, and other obfervances equaRy fri- 
volous. It required ftrong efforts on the part of the 
firft teachers of Chriftianity, to convince the formep- 
that rectitude of conduft was of more importance 
than outward Ihow ; and that neither circumdlion 
nor uncircumcilion avs^th any thing, but a new 
creature.’* We find that they, as well as other un- 
informed nations, paid a fuperilitious regard to cer- 
tain days, and' entertained an averfion to certain fpe- 
cies of food; though in this they were not en- 
couraged, but difavowed by their beft teachers who 
declared “ their falls, their new moons*, and th^ 
fabbaths to be an abomination.** The fimple 
doflrine which teaches to ceafe to do evil, and 

learn 

* The Mussulmans, as well as the Jews, pay a kind of wor- 

ship to the new moon. 
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leam to do tvell,” has been unpopular with tfad 
multitude in all countries. To them the belief of 
myftery, apd the praflice of fuperftition is eafy ; but 
the reformation of life, is like the afcent from bell, 
Bic lalWf htc opus. 


SECT. 



SECT. XXVII. 


OF THE STATE OF LITERATURE AMONG THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA. 


Allahabad^ yufy 1797. 

The learning of the Hindoos and MulTulmanv 
to the quantum of it, has of late been the fubjed of 
much difculTion. Paities have been formed, each 
with a fyftem to defend ; one carrying their preten- 
fions to knowledge above all reafouable bounds; 
and the other attempting to depreciate their attain* 
ments in fcieiice to a llandard, perhaps, lower than 
the truth. 

Few of their books have yet been tranflated into 
the European languages, or made the objeds of im- 
partial criticifm. All their ftock of knowledge, 
whether great or fmall, is confined to the various 
manuferipts, cither preferved in'the public libraries, 
or in the cabinets of the learned. 

1 Thj[ 
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' The art of prirtting being unknown, or at leaft 
never pradifed, literature in India has always necef- 
farily been confined to a very narrow circle : the 
author of Seir Mutakhareen, giving an account of the 
learned men who flourilhed in the time of Ali Verdi 
Khan, fumifhes a few hints that will ferve as a bafis 
for forming an impartial eftimate of the ftate of Ma- 
homedan literature. Whether his prejudices led 
him to overlook the Hindoo fages of that period, or 
whether their want of merit rendered them unwor- 
thy of his notice, is a point which we do not venture 
to decide ; the faft is certain that he particularizes 
none of the unbelievers. 

^ The firft of this illuftrious body who decorated 
the reign of AH Verdi, was Molu vy * Naflyr, born 
in the province of Behar. This man, we are told, 
was “ a fcholar of fo great credit, that he followed 
his mailer into Perfia j and though his poverty ob- 
liged him to walk all the way on foot, he did not 
omit a lelTon any one day.” His attainments are laid 
to have correfjmnded with this ardour of purfiiit : 
for he is reprelented as profoundly verfed in aftro- 
nomy, mathematics, and algebra. He attained to 
the rank of fecond meflenger from the Peflian 
court, to carry its difpatches to the governors on 
the frontier provinces towards India. He returned 
at lafl to India, where he obtained a jaghir in his. 

native 


* Moluvy is the title corresponding to Dector. 
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Dative province, near F^na, where bis poAerit^ flair 
live.” 

Such is the account given of this great man, by 
Golam Hoflein Khan. With regard to his aftro- 
nomy and algebra, it is to be obferv'ed, that thefe 
fciences were chiefly employed in calculating nati- 
vities, and predi£ting future events, from the pofltion 
of the heavenly bodies. According to this author’s 
own teftimony, every prince or governor of a pro- 
vince kept in his retinue a number of aibrologers, 
whom he confulted on every enterprize, no? would 
they move from their fiation on the moft urgent bu- 
flnefs till a favourable hour had been decided upon 
by thefe fages. Even at prefent, after two hundred, 
years intercourfe with the Englifli, their appetite for 
divination and prophecy has not much abated. wXhe 
Nabob of Oude confulls his aftrologers what drefs it 
will be moft lucky to appear in each day ; at what 
door he is to go out, and by which to enter his pa- 
lace after an excurfion. The pooreft of the people, 
will ftrip off their rags to engage a fortune-teller to 
declare their future deftiny ; and for this they will 
part with a dinner, though they may not have a meal 
befides. Probably the greateft merit of the cele- 
brated Moluvy Naffyr conflfted in his knowing the 
language of the north of India, and interpreting to 
men in ofEce from the Periian Court. 

This panegyrift declares that he became “ a pro- 
ficient in the whole circle of the fciences,” fpecifying 
V tl^e 
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the mathematics as one fource of his renown ; howr 
you will recolleft, that as there was at thW 
period no fort regularly conftnifted in India, nor 
any tolerable train of artillery, the Rev. Moluvy's 
mathematics muft have been chiefly fpeculative. 

The next in rank among the Mahomedan fcholars, 
is the fon of NalTyr, Daood Aaly Khan. It is faid 
of him, ** that having obtained the whole paternal 
edate, by the partiality of his father, he portioned 
it out among the different members of the family, ii^ 
the manner regulated by the laws of God*.’* 

After having in this manner arranged his affairs, 
we are informed, “ that he felt himfelf fired with a 
defire of vifiting the gate of the pontif of this worldf: 
of beholding the completion of muffulmanifm J j and 
of kifiing the threfhold of that door which is watch- 
ed by hods of angels ||. 

After having enjoyed to his contentment the 
meafure of happinefs after which his heart panted, he 
returned to the place of his nativity, and paffed away 
jiis time in afliding the Seyds and necel£tous§. bi 

the 


* That is of the Coran. 
f Nedjef. t Mecca. 

II Medina, where is the tomb of MahomeiU 
f Seyds are the descendants of All. 
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the number of caufes daily brought before him for 
.^his decUion, for he was both a cafuift and a magil^ 
-lyBilF’ differences to 

.nH^tisfaftion of both parties. He alfo contented 
himfelf with his legal fees ; and this pittance, joined 
to<hia portion of the paternal eftate, he managed with 
fo much economy, as to enable him to relieve the 
needy, and to adminifter comfort to widows and or- 
phans whom he admitted to his table ; without at- 
tempting to live on better fare in private by himfelf.” 

This alludes to the Indian mediod of giving enter- 
tainments; which if Judged by our notions, is ftrong- 
ly marked with indelicacy. The guefts all fit d^an 
a fquare carpet ; the mafter of the feaft being placed 
at the north fide. A number of feparate dilhes ajsc 
placed before him ; and a different affortment lefs 
delicate along the two fides, according to the Junk 
of the guefts. Towards the farther end of the car- 
petting, the guefts of inferior note are feated, and 
the dilhes are, before them, greatly inferior both in 
number and quality. This management fo indelicate, 
according to our ideas, was confpicuous even at the 
tables of the moft illuftrious Romans. A different 
fpecies of bread, and an inferior wine, were ferved 
to the guefts, from that ufed by the giver of the en- 
tertainment. Vid Juvenal. Sat. V. 

“ It would be difficult” fays the biographer on 
this fubjcct, “ to give him all the praife he deferves, 
no^ does the hiftorian find any hefitation in acknow- 
ledging 
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ledging -dj^impotence of his pen upon dint cxtenHve 
fubjed. however, ought not to be omitted, 
that after his return, and after having kifTed the facr 
red and fublime threfhold, he altered his name frodt 
Daood Aali Khan, to that of Zair Hoifein Khan, 
which he then alTumcd; and ever after gloried in the 
alteration.” 

It is common after a pilgrimage to alTume a new 
name, with the title of iaint ; thefe names are ftill 
more fantaflical tlian thufe appellations of our faints 
in the days of Oliver Cromwell. One perfon at Ala- 
habad affumed the name of Shah cotta. or faint dog, 
the female of which cottoe, has fomctimes been the 
title of religious women. Fame, however much it 
may be concealed from the religious devotees them- 
felves, feems to be the great end of their peregrina- 
tions, and vanity the motive for undertaking them. 

This account which is written with forae eloquence 
and much fimplicity, I have confiderubly abridged ; 
whatever impreflion it makes with regard to the 
learning of the venerable perfon mentioned, it offers 
a very favourable idea of his moral chara£ler, and 
therefore the Moluvy will command efteein from 
thofe who may think differently from the noble 
author on the fubjefl of his learning. 

The third ornament of this period, according to 
our author, “ was Meer Mahmod Alim, one of the 
moll virtuous and moft venerable perfons of Aakna- 

bad 
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tad (Patna). His knowledge ms in mucli repute, 
and his compofitions in much efteem and celehiity ; 
but I cannot fpeak properly of them, having ho per« 
ibnal knowledge of dther.** 

This fketch is truly charafteriftic of the learned 
in a country where the art of printing is unknown. 
An author pf the firft celebrity has never been r«id by 
a learned nobleman, who was almofl his contempo- 
rary. The Perfian news paper, (Acber) is Hill in 
manufcript, after an intercourfe with Europe of two 
hundred years. 

Moluvy Mahmed Aaref is the fourth of the lite- 
rary charaders of the age; he was eminent for know- 
ledge, and ope of thofe men fond of comers and re^ 
tirement. He died early in the reign of Aliverdi 
Khan, and was entombed in the caille of Azimabad*, 
where he always refided. One of bis difciples Shah 
Gurg t, was a pious man whom I have often feen. 
He lived at a dillance from the world in folitude and 
celibacy, ^d fpent his time in prayer. 

** The fifth was Meer Rullem-aaly, a man fatisfied 
with his comer}, but not deftitute of fcience and 
erudition ; this at leail is the character given of him, 

by 

* The tounbs of religious lousaulmans are visited by pilgriips ; 
and are illi^minated by perpetual lamps, placed in a niche at 
the end. 
f Saint Wolf. 
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by t|kpf& perfons, that much frequent religious men*j 
I know him but little : he palTed for a man vcrfed in 
the Coran, and capable of all the fubtleties of ex* 
planation. 

“ Tke fixth learned pcrfon was Shah Mahmed-a» 
men, who lived in celibacy ; a man much verfed in 
the- Coran, and fo very intelligent, as to be inferiof 
only to an angel. Intent both interiorly and exteriorly 
on the fervice of God, hefeeiaed brim-fuUofthe rays 
of hh maker's Icve f. His words and aftions made fo 
much impreflion on my mind, that when I went, on 
the fame of his character, to pay him a vlfit, I felt 
within myfelf, on entering his dwelling, fuch a difguft 
at the avocations of this world, and fo ftrong an in* 
clination to abandon this borrowed habitation, and 
to addid myfelf wholly to the love of God, that I 
had nearly taken a final refolution on that fuhjedt. 
He pafled the night in adoration and mortification, 
always awake, and fleeping by day hardly a fingle 
hour. His dv./elling was conllantly thronged by vi- 
fitors; while he vvas fo intent upon the objeft of his 
love, and pronounced the ejaculation, 0 my beloved ! 
with fuch emphafis, and drew from his breaft fuch 
deep fobs, that the hearts of his vifitors were fet on 
fire. Shah-Mahmed his mafter was celebrated at 

VoL. I. R Azimabad 

' * Sovcrelgli princes paid visits to learned men ; and pros- 
trated tli(nj-.elvcs before them; and wlien viaited by them, 
they went to meet them, and placed them on the same musnud. 

f Persian idiom, preserved in this phrase. 
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^^Rivoiabad for miracles aiul protUg^;, and for 
dreading le&ures publicly,, when his temper fo&eoed, 
1br'h\ was fomewhat rough and paflionate. *' 

Tiilre are a few other fages celebrated by this hif- 
torian, bat it is probable that you have by this dme 
formed a tolerably accurate notion of the ftate of lci> 
ence among the conquerors of India: their celebrity » 
acquired and upheld by means exa£tly limilar to thofe 
pr^tifed by our faints in the darkeft ages of papal ig- 
norance. The feme merit is attached to their celibacy, 
their retirement from the world, their miracles and 
their devotion : and a fimilar reverence, or rather 
worlhip is paid to their alhes, as our learned and 
pious anceftors paid to thofe of St Dunftan, or Tho- 
mas a Bucket. 

The fame of fiintlhip and profound learning, is 
perhaps more eafily acquired among the higheft clalTes 
in Alia, tluui it ever was in Europe among the vulgar : 
lor it is to be remembered, that the worthies here cele- 
brated all lived in the prefeut age, were of the high- 
ell rank, and enjoyed the admiration of princes. 

No notice is taken of any Hindoo of literature by 
this author : nor is this probably owing to his bigot- 
ted attachment to Mahomedanifm ; it does not ap- 
pear that there are any at prefent of fufficient merit 
to entitle them to a place in his lift, fuch as it is. 


When 
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WhiEN. fiich are. the aec^i^fitiops of of 
higbeft r:^ and learning, you may conjeflure the,., 
d^plorahl^ (Ute of ignorance in which the great body .' 
of the. popple are involved. They are deluded and 
phundered by every rude pretender to fanftity : 
their religion confifts wholly of rites, and their fcience 
of charms. To gain their admiration, it is fidBcient 
to aiTume a fantaftic dreis, and to utter fobs and 
ejaculations. 

Abvi. Fazel, the minifter of Acber, fubmitted to 
the tuition of Icaj-r 2 d pimdits, for many years, and 
has written an abftrad of Hindoo fcience at once in- 
fipid, fubtle, and unintelligible *. The fame thing 
happened to Dara Shcko, the elder brother of Au- 
rengzebe, who, after many years profound aefearch, 
has left a (ketch of his attainments, that demonftrates 
nothing fo much as the futility of his purfuit. 

Sir. William Jones himfcif, who carried on the 
ftudy of Sanfcrit literature with greater fuccefs than 
any other man, feems often bewildered, and becomes 
unintelligible to himfcif in purfuing thefe fubtleties 
and conceits, which have been dignified with the 
name of fcience : and it may fafely be affirmed that 
on no fubjeft did he ever beftow fo much labour* 
and derive fo little ufeful knowledge. In a papei* 
upon this fubjedl, communicated to the Society id 
R 2 Calcutta* 


* It is contained in the 31! vol. of Ayeen Acberyi 
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Calcutta, he thus concludes : ** It refults from this 
analyiis, (of Hindoo literature,) that the Veda, Upa> 
veda', Vedanga, Parana, Derma, and Derfana, fio 
the fix great failras, in which all knowledge, di^e 
and human is luppofed to be comprehended. When- 
ever we diredi our attention to Hindoo literature, 
the notion of infinity prefents itfelf ; and the longeft 
life would not be fufficient for the perufal of near 
500,000 flanzas in the purana, with a million more, 
pei^^ps, in the other works before mentioned. ” 


SECT. 



SECT. XX VIII. 


OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF JUSTICE. 


The police of India, as conduced by the later em- 
perors of Hindoftan, forms an important fubjeft of 
enquiry. The principles of it were meant to be ad- 
hered to by the Europeans who fucceeded to their 
power, while its abufes, which had crept in during 
the decline of the empire, were to be correfted. 

Unfortunately the whole knowledge obtained 
in thefe branches of adminiftration, by Europeans, 
was at firft gained from their deputies, clerks, and 
other fervants ; who, though well acquainted with all 
the arts of peculation, and the perquifites to be 
gained in each department, could give no proper 
account of the duties each officer was bound to dif- 
charge. 

R 3 
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Nizam was the principal officer in each pro« 
VinS^ or viceroyalty : if feveral of thefe were united 
under the government of one perfon, he was then 
denominated a Subadar, and enjoyed the higheft' 
rank among the Imperial Officers, next to the Vi-. , 
zier. He had the fupreme direftion of all the offi- 
cers of his province: his truft was almoft unlimited, 
and his power fo great, that during many of the 
latter reigns, the viceroys fcarcely acknowledged, or 
felJom felt their dependence ; and at laft their fub- 
jeftion to the Imperial Court was merely nominal. 

Next to the Nizam, the Foujdars were the high-, 
eft military officers ; they were allotted to each Su- 
badary, or vice-royalty, in number proportioned io 
its extent, and to that of the refraftory zemindars 
which it contained. The Foujdar had under his 
command from one to two thoufand horfe, and his 
military rank was in general greater than his a£Iual 
command. Military rank is ellimated by the num- 
ber of horfe, ^d is often nominal j the rank of a 
thoufand being given without any actual command. 
Their quarters were in fome tovm or fort, in the 
diftrift ; and they marched with a kettle drum, and 
ftandards difplayed, the infignia of their office rad 
raiik, which was confidcred as noble. Bengal, ex- 
clufive of Dacca, contained ten Foujdaries ; and Bc- 
har was divided into eight. 

The duty of this officer was to' reduce to fub- 
jeftion all refraftory landholders ; to fupprefs all 

riots 
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riots and infurref^ioos { to difperfe and apprehend 
troops of bEjiditti and thieves, with which the coun- 
try has at all times been infcfted. They were alfo 
to afford prote^on to the Altiinghas, or charity 
lands beftowed on the necelfitous. They and their 
deputies were to aid and aflift the Nizam on any 
emergency, which might require the combined mi- 
■htary force of the province *. 

The Daroga of the Adawlct, that is, prefident of 
the civil court, was the fupremc civil magiftrate of 
the province. Th Emperors retained in their own 
hands the decifion of all catties of importance in the 
laft refort 5 and for this purpofe they fet apart two 
days of every week. The ordinar}^ diftribution of 
juftice was left to the Adawlct, over which the Da- 
roga prefided, with a falary annexed to his office, 
and a jaghir, to remove, by the pofleflicn of inde- 
pendence, every temptation to corruption. 

From day break, till three in the afternoon, this 
judge continued upon his tribunal, where he receiv- 
ed the complaints of all ranks ; and gave a fpeedy 
decifion on every fubjeft in litigation. In matters of 
fmaller moment, his decifion was final ; in cafes of 
difficulty, a referer.ee was made to the Emperor and 
his council. 


R 4 
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* Gulam Hosscin Klian. Seir Mutakhaveen, vol. 3. p, 170. 
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^This ofGce, like every other, on the decline of the 
empye. became venal ; and . inltead of being often 
refi^p, as a fituation of great refponlibility, it was 
undertaken by whoever could purchafe it ; and was 
converted into an inftrument of opprellion, and the 
means of fecuring a fortune to the judge and his de- 
puties. Under the Englifli, the pradlice of the judges 
was ftill more flagitious than ever ; from their igno- 
rance of the cufloms of the country, and their ina- 
bility to deteft the malvcrfation of thofe who a£ted 
under them. In 1782, it was veiled in the Englilh 
gentlemen theinl’dves, which proved a great relief ; 
in as far, however, as the minute details are execut- 
ed by the natives, fo far probably does their avarice 
taint the fountain of juftice. This is boldly afl'erted 
by the Golam Holfein Khan, a nobleman of great 
worth and refpeftability, who has, like another Cla- 
rendon, written a hillory of his own times with as 
much truth and impartiality as poflibly could be ex- 
pefted from a peri'on in fuch circuniftances. The 
Mahomedan noblemen were the great agents of 
the Imperial govenimcut ; they filled every office of 
honour or emolument : thefe being now executed 
by the Englilh perfonally, the ancient families of 
diHinflion have fuffered by our conquetl almoft a 
total overthrow of rank and confcquence, as well as 
wealth. 

The exaggerated lamentations of this author, and 
his imprelTivc defeription of the grievous ftate of op- 
preflion, which the natives fufttr under our govent- 

ment, 
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ment, and the partial panegyric bellowed on the 
Mahomedan fyftem of govemnicnt, is no more 
than what was to be expelled from his feelings and 
his prejudices. Where thefe do not interfere, he 
gives a decided approbation to the jullice and libe- 
rality difplayed by our countrymen upon every oc- 
calion. 

The Cazi was the next judge in the Mahome- 
dan adminiftration ; he declared the laws in fucli 
criminal and civil cafes as were connected with re- 
ligion, and may be regarded as the fupreme eccle- 
fiallical judge. He had an anijde pcnlion and jag- 
hir ; as any corruption in his I’unftion would have 
been deemed peculiarly difgraceful to law and reli- 
gion. 

Some crimes, fuch as fornication and prollitution, 
came particularly under the cognizance of the Ca- 
zi ; he inflidled Icvcrc punilhment upon fuch a.s kept 
Have girls in their houfes, or proftitutes, or even con- 
cubines, except confecrated by the preferibed forms 
of law. The muficians were under his immediate 
infpeftion, all differences among them were decided 
by him ; and to prevent extravagance at feahs, no 
man was allow'ed to hire a greater number of tliem 
than was fuitahle to his rank. 

This inflitution, fays Golam Hoflein, has long 
been perverted into an inltrument of taxation ; the 
office has been regarded as a patent entitling to ccr- 

taia 
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tain tees, and has been ieafed, and undjerkafed to 
any fordid perTon that would become a purchafer, 
udiether he were acquainted with muiTulmaniTia or 
not. Fees have been invented by the low fubftitutes 
■of this office, at burials, at circomcifion, and «jtf 
marriage. The poor have been deluded into a be> 
lief, that till the Cazi’s depute has received his fee, 
the fpirit of the deceafed does not quite the houfe ; 
-till it is produced, the poor relations are deemed im- 
pure, and are (hunned by all their acquaintances. 
To difcharge this debt, the perfon will fell his land, 
his eiFe£)5, Or even rob upon the high-way. The 
-fame pernicious confequence followed their incapa- 
city to difcharge the fees for marriage and circum- 
cifion •. 

The Suder ul Sooder, or Great Almoner, was an 
officer of very high authority, whofe bufinefs was to 
guard the diftribution of the charity lands : to pre- 
vent their refumption, or their alienation into other 
hands than thofe of the poor : he was alfo intrufted 
with the fuperintendence of the Cazi’s office ; to 
prevent fuch as were ignorant of Mahomedanifm 
from entering into that facred funftion. His bufmefe 
was alfo to prevent encroachments upon the lands 
belonging to the Exchequer. This office, from the 
great diferetionary power annexed to it, proved, in 
the hands of an unprincipled man, the fource of a 

thouiand 


* Vide Seit Mut«khaieen. 
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th<!w{afld Simulations : inftead of prote£bi!nig the poor, 
itbecaifte the gulph which fwallowed up the fub- 
fillence of the needy ; and under the pretence of d- 
tnoher'E fees, entailed a load of mifery upon the un- 
Itilip^ poor. The abufe of this, and the preceding 
dllfee, had become fo enormous as to attraft the no- 
tice Mr Haftings, who had the merit of abolilh- 
'ing fees within the Englilh territories, or at leaft 
confining them to the moderate rates cuftomary in 
the moft virtuous reigns. 

The clerk of the market, (Mhutafib,) was an of- 
ficer of great importance, whofe duties are now 
abandoned, and a perfon appointed to fill it, who 
uplifts the cuftomary fees as a kind of perquifite. 
The mhutafib infpeQcd the weights and mcafurcs ; 
fixed the price of commodities and fettled difputcs : 
he preferved the peace of the markets by punilhing 
riots and drunkards. 

The author of Seir Mutakhareen complains, that 
although double the fees and perquifites are now uji- 
lifted by the mhutafib, than were formerly, yet the 
ftrects and lanes are crowded with dil'orderJy people; 
every corner is infefted with drinking ftiops and 
tippling houfes, while the rogueries committed by 
falfe fcales exceed all cftiination. A great variety of 
inferior officers, in the Nizam’s and Fotijdar’s de- 
partment, are in the appointment of the Emperor, 
and of confequence independent of thefe minifters. 
The moft remarkable of thefe were the Yaaca Navife, 
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’ or gazetteer; the Sevanah Navife, or hiftoriographer, 
and the Harcarah, a head fpy. It was their duty to 
jjwommit to writing the principal events and occur* 
rences of each day, and to difpatch them on the 
fubfequent morning to the Kmperor ; who, by this 
Angular inditution, was acquainted with every thing 
of note that hajqjened in any part of the empire. 
Thefe difpatches, which were carried to Court by 
regultu" pods, were prefented by a Daroga to the 
Prince each day. 

By thefe provincial intelligences, which often de- 
fcended to very minute particulars, the Emperor had 
it in his power to redrefs gricvences before the party 
had time to date them. Some imperial manuferipts 
of Aurengzebe are dill preferved of his own diftion 
and hand-writing. Though thefe officers, from the 
nature of their duty, were made independent of the 
grandees who ruled in each province, even a fufpicion 
of their intimacy was fufficient to difmifs them ; be- 
ing deemed incompatible with the integrity of their 
intelligence. 


SECT. 



SECT. XXIX. 


MANNERS OF THE MUSSI|fcMAN3. 


Lucknow^ 179S. 

The manners of Muifulmans, from iheir numbers, 
and from their influence on fociety, fince the con- 
queft, form an important part of the hiftory of Hin- 
doftan. By them almoft every department of go- 
vernment has been conduced j the partiality of the 
conquerors for their countrymen, having committed 
to their management almoft every branch of the ad- 
miniftration. Their tafte for fliow and fplcndour, as 
magiftrates and governors of provinces, contributed 
indireftly to the profperity of the vanquifhed, and in 
fome meafure alleviated the fufl'erings of a dependent 
and oppreiTed people. 

In the provinces of Bengal, and Behar, the im- 
menfe eftablilhment of 150,(X)0 or 170,000 cavalry, 
offered employment to many of the poorer clafles, 

who 
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who fubfifted by funufhing them with food, clothing, 
and furniture while the civil eliablilhiaent anneRed 
|e judges, colle£tors of revenue and other officers, 
provided for perhapa an equal number of people, 
and diflributed among them with rapidity the far 
greater part of the contributions levied in each pro- 
vince. 


The nephews of Aliverdi Khan, though only the 
deputies of a viceroy, and appointed at a period 
•when the country was harraffcd by a foreign enemy, 
lived with a fplendour more refembling fovereign 
princes, than perfons invefted with temporary and 
delegated power. Seyd Mahmed, the youngeft and 
leaft afpiring, had, in the diftriiSl; of Pumeah, an 
eftabKlhment of 15,000 cavalry and infantry, befidea 
a vaft number of elephants, camels, horfes and car- 
riages, with a large park of artillery. Ilis court, re- 
ceiving falaries, was numerous and fplendid, without 
reckoning a train of dependents who received 
monthly penfions, from one to five thoufand rupees. 
The feraglio ennfifted of five hundred women, be- 
fides eunuchs and other fervants. The jewels, table, 
and equipage, were all in a ftile of magnificence that 
feeins to vie with the fplendour of the Jewifli kings, 
in the profperous reigns of David and Solomon, 
thofe illuftrious Sovereigns of a great and indepen- 
dent nation : yet this Seyd Mahmed was only the 
deputy of a Soubadar over one diftrift, who himfelf 


Was a fen'ant, paying tribute, and ac^owledging 
fubjefbion to the Imperial Court. His eftablilhnient 


3 


is 
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is. pai<dcuhn&dt not on account of its fuperior ex- 
pence or magnificence, but becaute it has been faithi;*, 
fully described by a hiftorian of Tank integrity, 
who enjoyed a confiderable office under his admi- 
niftr^tion \ 

The two other nephews of Aliverdi had much 
more confiderable appointments than the Governor 
of Pumeah ; they lived in Hill greater fplendour, 
and yet their courts were only images of the gran- 
deur and wealth difplayed at that of Moorfliedabad. 
This provincial capital contained, within the me- 
mory of perfons ftill living, feme of the richefi fub- 
jeds in the world. During the Mahratta inciirfions, 
the houfe of Jugget Sect was plundered of two mil- 
lions and a half fterling, in filver; an accident which 
fo little affeded liis credit, that he continued to grant 
bills of exchange at fight, and to a large amount, to 
government. When the enormities of Surajah ul 
Dowlah had rendered his government odious, Meer 
Jaffier, aided by this banker’s wealth, which fecured 
him the patronage of the Europeans, afeended the 
throne. The domeftics of this Jagget Seet, we are 
told, amounted to two thoufand perfons. 


During 


* Golam Mossein Khan, vol. ist. p. 666. Thk prince, 
aaya he, governed I^urneah with ao much equity and attention 
to the aubjects, that th# noblea and peasants spoke of his admi- 
nistration with great applause. 
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During their religious feftivals, the MulTulmans 
difplay their love of fliow in a remarkable manner ; 
the whole river, upon certain occafions, for feveral 
miles, difplays one blaze of light ; their mofques are 
alfo illuminated, and their proceflions dazzle the eye 
with a profufion of gilt and filvered work, and or- 
naments of artificial flowers. The moft pompous 
ceremonies in Europe make a very feeble impreflion 
upon thofe who have been fpedtators of Mahome- 
dan folemnities. 

In the court of Aliverdi, this pafilon for magni* 
ficence was tempered by a religious gravity, and au- 
fterity of manners, by which that prince was diftin- 
guilhed. A bigot to Shyifm, and foured by ^he 
narrow principles of that fed, he fhewed a marked' 
averfion to wine, and illegitimate connections with 
the fex. He ufed to awake two hours before day- 
break, fays his hiftorian, and having performed the 
ufual ablutions, and prayers of divine precept, he re- 
peated other devotions by way of fiipererogaiion. 
“ I lis breakfaft, which confided of coffee, was fiiiidi- 
ed before feven, when he gave audience in a public 
hall, and heard petitions, for two hours.” He after- 
wards, with the great officers, or with his relations, 
converfed in a private apartment, fometimes upon 
bufmefs, but ofiener upon cookery, generally “ or- 
dering fonie new' difli, or giving foine particular di- 
rections for dreffing fuch as w'crc common.” 
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' dinner y/m he r^ired td fleep^ 

^Mrheh tlte^^hsry telleris a&d%ed watchmen attended 
vbA ^ their office In Afia, where not one-in a 
thouffiiid can.read, and iltll fewer have an indination, 
■atilor 3 r teller becomes a very ufeful profeffion in the 
rednue of a great man : but with ignorance there k 
genCTally a great want of curiofity, and thefe ftory 
Ellers are employed not for inftruftion, but to lull 
dieir matters afleep. The bed watchmen are em- 
ployed in chaffing or rubbing the limbs, -which, in a 
hot country, is found very refrelhing : but thefe of- 
fices arc fometimes performed by women. 

^ A ftioft repofe durihg the hottett part of the day, 

perhaps neceffary in this climate ; the greater part 
'of the Europeans, and all the natives, indulge them- 
felves in a hatnt fo grateful to a relaxed frame. The 
pious Aliverdi never exceeded one hour in this gra- 
tification, after which he performed his cuftomary 
neon prayers, and read a chapter of the Coran j 
having refreflied himfelf with a cooling draught of 
ice -water t- 

About one or t^ in the afterfiotm, audience was 
given to thofe learned and pious fages, of -whom a 

VoL. 1. S few 


* Vide Seir Mutakhareen, vol. 3. p. 680. 

-f; Icc is preserved for creams, a'nd for cooling water in this 
eouatiy, by a proceaanow almor^t universally knowain Europe. 
During the rains, saltpetre supplies the place of ice. 
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^W'have been introduce to your notice on a foi^er 
Ipccefion. -By fpme o£ them th^ Coian \^.read 
•es^llUiied for two hours, when the holy men ‘retired, 
after obferving the fame routine of refpedful forma- 
lities which they were introduced : by this yo^ 
are not to underltand, that, like fervile courtiers, 
they paid their obeifance ; they were met at the en- 
trance with profound refped by the viceroy, and 
one of them placcxl on a mufnud directly oppollte to 
.his own. 

So incredible is the power of cuilom, that even 
the decorous habits of Aliverdi Khan, could not 
conquer a praftice of introducing at court a fet ^f 
buffoons and jeftcrs, common in India *. After||l 
Ihort converfation on the news of the day, which 
■was fupported by the opulent merchants and others, 
thefe men were introduced, who bandied about a- 
inongft each other the coarfeft ribbaldry, and moft 
indelicate farcafms, to the great entertainment of the 
dignified perfons who were their hearers. Thefe 
jefters were called hermaphrodites, (Hedjra) and had 
merited the appellation by means the moft unnatural, 
and for purpofes not to be defcribed. 


Thi 

*' These are ordered to be kept by the maghtrates, in the 
sacred volumes : “ He shall retain in his service a great num- 
ber of buffoons, or parasites, jesters and dancers, and athletics ^ 
and he shall render all his servants contented and grateful.*’^ 
Vide Gentoo Laws, p. ii8, 
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^HE bour of fupper was .about twilight, a flight 
which this prince partook with the prince£» 
fes, his relations, his daughters, and grand-daughters* 
Thofe dancing women, who conftituted the great- 
'efli part of their entertainment, and in whofe com-* 
pahy all his cotemporaries fpent a large portion of 
their time, were admitted at none of the avocations 
of Aliverdi Khan *. 

You mu ft not, however, conclude, that the cor* 
reft and auftere marners of the viceroy guided the 
conduft of his diffolute courtiers ; or that ftrift vir* 
tue was maintained by thofe dignified ladies who 
made a part of his fociety. This whole family were* 
^n the contrary, the foremoft in every fcene of difli- 
pation. All his three daughters were notorious for 
their intrigues and gallantry in a part of the world 
where women of rank live in the greateft privacy, or 
are fecluded from all mixed company. If they tra- 
vel, it is in a covered carriage, left they Ihould be 
prophaned by the eyes of a ftranger. Such car- 
riages are deemed facrcd in every part of India, nor 
are they interrupted by an enemy even in time of 
war. 

This cuftom, eftabliftied by the law of nations, 
for the prcrteftion of the fex, the profligate daughters 

S 2 of 

* Some part of the Seraglio, and even companies of dancing 
women, generally accompanied the Mahommedan princes 
when tfavclliiig, and frequently attended them in a campaign. 
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of Aliverdi availed thenali^ves of, to carry on their 
intrigues. In thefe vet^les, fecure from intern^ 
tion, they were conveyed to the houfes of their gal- 
bntsj or had them conveyed, in the guife of women, 
into the Haram. 

Si7RAjA Dowlah, the fucceflbr and grandfon of 
Aliverdi, pradlifed at the earlielt age, and oftCT in 
the public view, all thofe debaucheries which are 
known in Afia. By fuch conduft, joined to an in- 
foleiit behaviour to his ofHcers, he effedtually alienated 
them from his fervice; and when his imprudence 
plunged him into a war with the Englilh, a nume- 
rous party of them fought an opportunity of bfr 
traying him. This they found at the memorabdr 
battle of Plaffey, where the young viceroy’s power 
received a fliock, from which it never recovered. 


SECT. 



SECT. XXX. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORIAN CHOI.AM HOSSEIN 
KHAN. 


Calcutta^ Jan. 1798. 

hlN giving an idea of the literature of India, I can- 
not omit mentioning Goiam Hoffein Khan, the late 
author of a work, entitled Seir Mutakhareen, or 
View of Modern Times. This work is regarded as 
clallical Perlian, in point of ftile ; and contains a 
civil hiftory of Hindollan, from the death of Aureng- 
zebeto the year 1781. The biographical anecdotes 
found in this work, concerning many of our coun- 
trymen, who are ftill living, renders it peculiarly in- 
terefting : the details of the Englilh conquells in In- 
dia, and his ftri£tures upon the Britilh government in 
that country, convey the ideas of a native, of high 
charadler, upon fubjefts of the firft importance. 
This work, though tranflated into fomething like 
Englifli, by a renegado Frenchman, is but little 

known even to Orientalifts, except by name. 

S .s 


This. 
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''Hllllig Mogul noblen^ vas a partizan of the pre^ 
fent emperor during fS' falling fortunes ; but like 
the great Clarendon, he delivers his fendments with 
fpirit and impartiality ; and with a force, cleamefs, 
and fimplicity of ftile, rarely to be found in Afiafic 
authors, and which juftly entitle him to pre-emi- 
nence among the hiftorians of his country. The 
biftory of his life, given by himfelf, is prefixed W 
his volumes ; fome particulars of it I fliall infer t, for 
it mufl: be interefling to know the hiftory of an inde- 
pendent native, who has difplayed fo much penetra- 
tion, fagacity, and knowledge, refpefting the con- 
dud of the Englifii in the government of his coun- 
try. 

Golam Holfein Khan was born in Shah Jehan* 
abad in 1140 of the Hegira; and being related by 
his mother to Aliverdi Khan, the future Nabob of 
Bengal, he repaired to that province with all his con- 
nedions. Soon after our arrival in Moorlhedabad, 
fays he, fortune began to favour our family. Ali- 
verdi Khan was appointed governor of Patna, where 
my father accompanied him, and where our family 
have lived to this day in affluence, dignity, and 
fplendour : for the houfes we bought, and the lands 
we acquired by purchafe, gift, or otherwife, during 
the adminifiration of Aliverdi, are to this day in our 
polfeillon. In the year 1168, 1 was induced, unfor- 
tunately, to become fecurity, to a confiderable a- 
mount, for a zemindar, who already owed me the 
higheft obligations, and from whom I little expeded 

fuch 
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fach a return, and fo muckjperfidy as 1 met with. 
In ^onfequence of his mifc<wb£^, 1 was called upon 
by the Engliih government to pay 60,000 rupees on 
his account, which \vi\s the fum ibr which 1 had be^ 
come bound. This demand toming on me unex- 
peffedly, I was obliged to fell my jewels and plate, 
to the amount of 31,000 rupees, and to make up 
the balance by borrowing it from the banker. In 
this way I faved myfelf from the fe verity with which 
I would have been treated by the government to 
whom the money was due, and from the ftill more 
unfeeling rigour of the aumils, muttfudies, and other 
revenue officers, who feemed to wait with a mali- 
cious eye for the fignal from government, to feize 
tsamy whole property. I was obliged to put into the 
banker’s hands, as a fecurity for the money 1 had 
borrowed, the portion of land 1 ixilTeircd, and to en- 
deavour to procure fubfiftence by fome other means. 
But I was unable to get any employment, notwitli- 
ilandiug all the interell, and all the enquiries which 
my friends made in my behalf. At Uift it plcafed 
fortune to give me a friend in General Goddart, a 
man of merit fo confpicuous as to need no praife, 
and whofc kindnefs and gencrofity to me as well as 
to many of my countrymen, entitle him to ray lafl- 
ing gratitude. Such a charaGer is not often met 
with among the Englifli in Hindoflan. 

“ He was about this lime appointed rcfident at 
Chunarghur ; foon after which he came to Azlm- 
abad, (Patna.) where he made fome flaj-. Being 
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acquaintance, . I to fee him. He iiad the 

enquire ahflpmy affairs, and he hesyrd^ 
with cordial concern, ^ calamity which had behsli^ 
len fhem. 1 am truly forry, laid he, to hear what 
has happened ; but aS I fee no likelihood of your 
getting employment here, you had better come alcmg 
with me, and we will live upon what we can get.” 

1 cheerfully accepted of the propofal, looking upon 
it as one of the fecret refources which Providence 
had Icept in- ftore for me. I accordingly got myfelf 
ready and accompanied him to Chunar. But on 
General Goddart’s. arrival there, he found that the 
fituation to which he was appointed, was, in point of 
emolument, much below what he had reafon to ejt- 
pei5f, and indeed fcarcely fufficient to defray his n&^ 
ceffary expences. This circumftance difabled him 
from adifting me as he wilhed ; but he committed 
to my care whatever concerned the revenue matters 
of that town. He allotted alfo for my accommoda- 
tion an excellent houfe, which had been fitted up 
for himfelf j and fent his own boats to bring my wife 
and family. When they arrived, he gave them a 
penfion of 300 rupees a month. After behaving to 
me in this very handfbme manner, it ^vas natural in 
him to receive my vifits with that particular diftinc- 
tion which he fhewed me. 

“ fhave already obferved, that General Goddart’s 
income at Chunar, was much below his expendi- , 
tiire : in confequence of this, he now determined to 
rclinquilh his fituation, and get permifiion to enter 

into 
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isto tbe fiuvice of Azof ul D^lah, having he^d 
that thpt prince, diflatisfied witSw old troops, had 
difimfled them, and intended to ralfe a new army, the 
difcipline of which he wilhed to commit to the charge 
of an EngUfli officer of rank. My friend conceived 
that fuch an employment would be more fultable to 
his turn of mind, than the ftation he held at Chu- 
nar ; and that it would likewife prove more profita- 
ble both to himfelf and me. But as he had no ac- 
quaintance with Mr Brifiow, who was then minifier 
at Lucknow, he did not think it proper to make 
any perfonal application to him on the fubjeft. On 
his aiking my opinion of the matter, I propofed that 
he Ihould give me a letter to another Engliffiman, a 
friend of Mr Briftow*s, to whom, by that means, I 
ihould find a ready introdudion ; and thereby be 
able to found him in regard to the object in view, 
without mentioning his name. Of this he approved) 
and giving to me the letter to the gentleman at 
Lucknow, he wilhed me a fuccefsful journey.” 

After, however, obtaining the confent of Mr 
.^riltow to this meafure, all the views of the General 
and Golam were defeated, by the appointment of 
Mr Middleton as refident in the room of Mr Brillow. 
Though this was an intimate acquaintance cf the 
General, from whofe friendlhip he expefted much, 
he totally difapproved of the meafure. On the fai- 
lure of this fcheme, and the appointment of General 
Goddart to Join the army in the Deccan, all con- 
nexion between him and our author was broken oiT. 

Ai 
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At a more early peiaa4 of his ‘life, he had been 
||ioyeA In the coaj||p3f Aliverdi Khan, and that of 
his n^hews, in ccnui»)uential iituations ; and after 
having received various difappointments and reveries 
of fortune, he fettled at laft at Patna, ivhere on a 
fum of money left by his friends, he was enabled to 
fupport his family comfortably. It was there alfo, 
that during a period of quiet and retirement, he tells 
us he compofed the Seir Mutakhareen. In the fame 
city, in the earlier part of his life, he witneiTed the 
malTacre of the Englifli, a cruelty which he repro- 
bated, but which he could not prevent. He con- 
ferred, however, fome obligations on Mr Fullarton, 
the only perion who efcaped from that bloody ca- 
taftrophe. 

The military and civil tranfaftions of his time, 
which occupy the moll confiderable part of thefc vo- 
lumes, have not precluded the author from inferting 
large biographical anecdotes, which impart greater 
variety and intereft to his work. He has fpoken fre- 
quently of the character of authors, and difculTed the 
merits of their writing ; in this, however, his candod| 
and benevolence of mind, appear to far greater advan- 
tage than his literary attainments. From the praifes 
which he bellows on the contemptible reveries of 
fanatics, uit can draw no favourable opinion of Mo- 
gul literature at this period ; nor does it appear, that 
in any jcra of the Empire, they ever rofe above the 
humblell mediocrity. 


8 


When 
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’'""^HEN travelling in purfuit||f bufinefs, he fro* 
qiaently ftepped alide to vifitljHkt he terms the 
abodes of learned men; and as ^en as he fpeaks of 
charadler, it is generally from perfonal obfervatioa 
and acquaintance. In his journey from Chunar to 
Lucknow, mentioned above, he went by way of 
Juanpore, and flopped there for fome days; becaufe, 
to ufe his own words, “ he underftood it was be- 
come the refidence of the illullrious and venerable 
Seid Mahmed Afkhefly,” of whom he had heard fo 
much. “ I fent to defir" leave to pay him a refpeftful 
vifit. Being admitted to his prefence, 1 fpent two 
hours with him. His converfation delighted me, 
even beyond what I expeded: it was replete with 
the many excellencies for which he was celebrated ; 
and I took my leave of him fully fatisfied, that fame 
in her encomiums had fallen fliort of what I had fecn 
and heard. To this day I remember his venerable 
afpeft, and enchanting converfation ; and they have 
made fuch an imprellion on my mind, that 1 mull 
fufpend the narrative of my own anions, to give the 
reader a glimpfe of the talents and virtues which 
ai^rned that diftinguifhed man. 

“ He was of a family of Seids, that ranked for 
many ages amongft the moft refpeftable of that feet, 
in the city of Juanpore.” 

“ This Seid of virtuous difpofition, and fine geni- 
us, wrote a book of praftical morality, all the rules of 
which he extrafted from his own praftice ; fo that 
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tbjs ^ook was a (^pmentary on life. Very 41^ 
fernit thk from generality of. nioralifts, wlmle' 
principles and prince are completely at variance^ 
who pr^h up the utility of moral condud, yet lead 
a life of fin. 

. His fpeech was fuch, that it feemed to Sow from 
the fountain of wifdom ; and his advices and coun- 
fels were fo many remedies againll ficknels smd for* 
row of heart. 

“ He pofTefled a very ext«ifive knowledge, graced 
with fo much modefty, that he inilruded all who 
converfed with him, without making them feel th^ 
own inferiority. He lived upon a fmall income, 
without a wilh to increafe it. 

It is true, he was not regularly initiated in the 
fciences ; but the richnefs of his mind, and the 
ilrength of his judgment, amply fupplied that want. 
By the force of his own genius, he had become a re- 
pository of all the arts and fciences, pradical as well 
as abHrad. No wonder then, that his houfe was 
forted to by all the learned perfons of that city and 
neighbourhood, and by numbers who travelled thi- 
ther from diftant countries, being learned themfelves, 
or poiTel&ig a love of knowledge. 

“ The natural turn of his mind was to candour 
and modefty ; fo that he ^as as forward to acknow- 
ledge the merit of others, as he was ftudious to con- 
ceal 
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ee^ his own. He gave his thnetto reading le^Ures, 
wbidi is th^ ilobkft of all oedlU^ons ; the noble^ 
and moft pleating thing of all bdtig to bring to light 
the treafures of hidden knowledge. Whenever any 
one in his prefence introduced a difcourfein dilpraife 
of a man's charafter, either direftly or indirectly, he 
had too much politenefe to ftop and reprimand him ; 
but he would with great addrefs, and peculiar felici- 
ty, turn the difcourfe to another fubjeft, without 
' giving the fpeaker the fmalleft offence. — ^This vene- 
rable man died at the a^e of feventy.” 

In this drain does this amiable writer criticife his 
cotemporary authors ; men far inferior to himfelf, 
either in judgment, knowledge of the world, or 
even literature. Perhaps it may be owing to this 
candour, and mildnefs of difpotition, that he has 
treated fome parts of the mifconduft of the Englifh, 
as magidrates, with fo lenient a hand. He deems 
their conduCl meritorious upon the whole, and their 
government advantageous ; though the Mahomcdans 
cf rank, whom it has difplaced from all the more lu- 
crative official tituations, are perhaps the only clafs of 
men whofe circumdances it has injured. 

One difadvantage anting from our tituation in 
India, he has feen, and laments, which afifes from 
the temporary retidence of individuals in the coun- 
try ; and the proportionably fmall intered they can 
feel in its welfare, Merf, he obferves, who leave 
their native country with the foie ' view of acquiring 
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att in 4 q>endency, then to return to it, can I1RV6 
littltj inducement l|||^nfer tipon their temporary re- 
fidence any permai^t impfbvements. The merito* 
rious bufinefs of planting topes, digging wells, ma- 
king roads, and various employments fuitable for the 
wealthy part of a community, individuals will feldom 
undertake in a country which they hope foon to leave. 
As the Europeans, according to our fyftem, have not 
been allowed to colonize in India, there can be no 
doubt of the juitice of Golam Hoflein’s remarks on 
this particular. 

Of injuftice and corruption, as judges, he entirely 
acquits our countrymen ; and of cruelty and oppref- 
fion, as rulers, he brings not the llighteft imputa- 
tion : from his intimate acquaintance with this fub- 
jcd, and his bias, if he felt any, being wholly againft 
us, we may applaud our countrymen for having ob- 
tained this honourable tellimony of their charadler. 
From want of knowledge in the language, which 
frequently has happened to the junior fervants, he 
does accufe them of fonietimes fuffering themfelves 
to be inipofed on by their bannians and circars ; nor 
does he conceal that injuftice is fometimes committed 
through their interference. Perfian writings, and 
bocks, are not committed to the prefs and difleini- 
nated by publication as in Europe. This author’s 
manuferipts, for many years, were handed about 
privately among the natives: he could therefore 
have no fear of giving «flence to the Engliih by 
what he brought forw'a^d. This is indeed apparent 

from 
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jf^m many ftriftures he has written abundantly 
vere ; nor does there feem any ijH^don to pleafe by 
flattery in a work that was nercr fubmitted to the 
perufad of the Englifli : the praifes of General God* 
dart, and of many other individuals to be found in 
thefe volumes, are no exception to this remark, flnce 
they are evidently the effuiions of fincerity and grati* 
tude ; and fome of them, as that of Mr Fullarton, 
were written long after the parties concerned had left 
the country. Without having any knowledge of civil 
liberty in the abftradt, this author poflefled the fulleft 
enjoyment of it ; and from this circumftance his tefli- 
mony has become of fo great importance. 


SECT. 
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QI THB AY££M ACV&Y ; 


AStatifiuct Account of Hindqflan dutHng the Reign of Acher, 


Caunpore, Jan. 1799. 


This voluminous work is the produdion of the cele- 
brated Vizier of Acber, Abulfazel, a miniitcr equal- 
ly renowned for his talents^ and integrity : he ferved 
his mailer with fidelity till the forty-feventh year of 
his reign ; at which period he was murdered by 
fome banditti on his return from the Deccan. Theft 
are few countries, even the moil civilised, who are 
in poifellion of fo great a lhare of authentic informa- 
tion regarding their own internal policy, as this book 
contains. Of its eftimation among the natives we 
have ample proof in the writings of Mahomed She* 
reeff Motamed Khan, who publiihed about fifteen 
years after the death of Acber, the following cha- 
Jra&er of Abulfazel’s hiftory. 

3 


« To 
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“To the learned it is well known that Alamy 
Sheikh Abulfazel, by the command of the Emperor 
Jillaledeen Mahommed Acber, wrote the hiftory of 
that monarch, from the commencement of hir, reigE, 
till the time of his own death, and which he entitled 
/icbernameh. It is compofed of three volumes : the 
firll confifts of a fummary account of the Emperor’s 
anceftors; the fecoiid volume contains the occur- 
rences of Acber’s reign, from his acceffion to the 
throne, down to the 47th year, that in which the 
author died ; the third contains the Emperor’s in- 
ftitutes, which is entitled the Ayeen Acbery.” This 
laft volume has lately been tranflated from the ori- 
ginal Perfian by Mr Gladwin, and is divided into 
three parts, containing the Emperor’s regulations for 
every department of government ; a hillorical and 
geographical defeription of the twelve viceroyalties 
of Hindoftan ; and the work clofes with a full ac- 
count of the religion of the Hindoos, their writings, 
and the fccts into which they are divided. 

As a fpecimen of the manner in which the hifto- 
rical part of this volume is executed by the author, 
his account of the Soubah of Agra is felefted : it 
contained the capital of the emjHre, and the place of 
the author’s nativity. 

“ It is fituated in the fecond climate : in length 
from Gatimpoor, which bounds it on the fide of Al- 
lahabad, to Pulwul, which bounds it on the fide of 
Delhi: it meafures 175 cofs (;{50 miles), and its 

VoL. I. T breadth 
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breadtii is from Kinouge to Chundery, in M&I«ah. 
It is hmi^jyd on the eaA by Gatim^oor ; on th.e'weft 
hy Pulvpl#; on the north by the river Ganges j and 
qn the fouth by Chundery. 

' “ Ik this Soubahare many rivers; the chief of 
vehich are the Jown, (Jumna,) and the Chumbid* 
A great many fituations in the Ibuthem mountains, 
parts of tills Soubah, are remarkably pleafant and 
healthy. Agriculture is here in perfedlion ; there is 
abundance of flowers, and fweet-fcented oils.; and 
very excellent bctle leaf. They have melons and 
grapes, as fine as are prod,uced in Iran and Turan. 

“ Agra Is a large city, the air of which is efteem' 
ed very healthy, llie river Jown runs through it 
for five cofs; and on both fides are delightful 
houfes, inhabited by people of all nations, and where 
are difplayed the produftioiis of every climate. His 
Majefty has eredled a fort of red ftone'; the like of 
which no traveller has ever beheld*. It contains 
alone five hundred ftone buildings of furprifing con- 
ftradlion, in the Bengal, Gujerat, and other ftiles ; 
and' the artificers have decorated them with- beautiful 
paintings. At tbe eaftem gate, are carved in ftone, 
two elephants, with their riders, of excellent work- 
fnanftiip. 

“ In 


^ Still in repair, and at- present gmisoned by Doitd^t Row 
$sum1u?s troops, under M. Perron. 
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ibrmer times, Agra was a village dependent 
on Byandi, where Sultan Jecunder Lowdy kept big 
court. Here his Majefty has founded a moll magni* 
ficent city. On the oppolite iide of the river is the 
Charbagh, (four gardens,) a monument oi the mag- 
nificence of the inhabitant of Paradife*. The author 
of this”book was bom on that fide of the river ; and 
there are the tombs of his anceftors, together with 
that of his elder brother Sheikh Fi^u, and many 
other eminent perfons are alfo interred there- 

“ Near the c!;y of Agra, upon the banks of the 
river Jown, in a village called Rungleh, is a famous 
place of Hindoo worfhip. 

“ Futteh-poor was formerly dependent on Bya- 
neh, and then called Suckery. Upon Agra being 
made the feat pf government, it alfo became a city ; 
it is fituated at the diftance of twelve cofs from th& 
city of Agra. It has a Hone fort, containing magni- 
ficent buildings, and over one of the gates are two 
afiom'fhing elephants carved in ftone. The royal 
palace, and the houfes of the nobility, are built upon 
the mountain, but the plains are alfo decorated with 
many buildings and gardens. His Majefty has cauf- 
ed to be ereded on the top of the mountain, a 
mofque, a college, and a monaflery, for SofFees, 
which are the admiration of travellers. Adjoining 
T 2 to. 


* {Juasyun, the King’s father. 
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to the city is a lake, extending twelve cofs, and-u|tpn 
the edge of it his Majefty has built an amphitheatre^ 
with high minarets. The amphitheatre is ufed for 
the game of Chowgoilg ; and here are alfo. exhibited 
the elephant fights. In this neighbourhood is a 
quarry of red flone, out of which they cut llabs and 
pillars of any dimenfions. 


“ In Agra they manufafturc blankets, and fine 
ftuffs ; and here are alTemblcd artificers of every de- 
nomination. ^ 

“ Byanem in former times was a capital city. 
It lias a large fort containing many fubterraneous ca- 
verns, where there arc now ftmnd warlike inftrii- 
ments, and kitchen utenfils : and here is a very high 
tower. The mangos of this place are excellent ; 
and foinc of tlum Weigh above two pounds. This 
town is famous for very white fiigar : here is a well, 
with the water of which they knead the fugar into a 
paftc like flour, and form it into cakes, which they 
call Gundoreh, and it is carried to great dillances 
as a rarity ; for it cannot be made with any other 
Wrater. The indigo of this place is very -fine, felling 
from ten to fixtecn rupees per maund. Excellent 
henna, of a high colour, is alfo to be procured here. 
This town is the burial place of many illuflrious 
men. Toodch Bheem is a place at the difiance of 
three cofs, where is a cave full of water, whofe depth 
is unfathomable. IMines of copper, and turquoifes 
have been found here but they will not defray the 

expence 
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expente of being worked. Mehterah is a city upon 
the banks of. the river Jown, where are many idoJa- 
troua temples, to which the Hindoos rcfort. 

“ Calpke is alfo a city on the banks of the Jovim, 
and where are the tombs of many great perfonage- 
Very good fagar is to be procured here. At the 
time that the Sherkian dynafty firft eftablilhed theuj- 
felves, the Princes of Calpce were tributary to Del- 
hi. When Kudder Khan, who governed here, re- 
belled, Sultan 'lowlhing came from Malwah, re- 
ceived his fubmillion, mid then reinilatcd him in his 
government. Sultan Ivlahmood, of the Shekian 
dynafty, took it from Nuifer Khan, tlic fou of Kudder 
Khan. • 

“ Kinouge was in ancient times the capital city of 
Hindoftan*. 

“ GiJAi.ioR is a famous fort, in which there are 
many ftatdy buildings ; and there is a ftone elephant 
over the gate. 'I'he air and water of this place are 
both efteemed good. It has always been celebrated 
for line fin '^ers and beautiful women. 

Ali.ore has confidcrable manufadlures of 
woollen carpets, and glaik. At Tleeral are feveral 
1' y copper 


* The ruins arc »til! c-Maiit j ths-v extend over a space of 
fifteen miles. 
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iffnes fo profitable, that out of ai 
oire, they extraft thirty-five feers of metal. Heire h^ 
allb been difcovered a filver mine, but it is not vFordi' 
waking. 

“ Near the mountains of Narnole, is a welij 
which the Hndoos worfhip : and when the Titte 
Amavus * happens upon a Friday, the water floWs 
over at fun-rife. 

“ There are alfo copper mines at Singonoh Da- 
dypoor, and at Kotepotely: and at the town of Kan- . 
wery are many cold and hot fprings. 

“ This Soubah contains thirteen fircars, fubdi- 
vided into two hundred and three pergunnahs. The 
meafured lands are two crore feventy-eight lacks of 
biggahs, and eighteen bifwahs. The amount of re- 
venue is fixty-four crore, fixty-two lacks, fifty thoU- 
fand, three hundred and four dams ; or in Sicca ru- 
pees, 16,156,257; of which there are of Seyurgal, 
one crore, twenty-one lacks, five thoufand, feven 
hundred and three drams ; Siccah rupees 255,392. 
This Subah fumifhes 50,600 cavalry ; 577,570 in- 
fantry, and 221 elephants.” 

It 


* Tke lall divifion of the month correfpondlng to the thir* 
teenth dayj this (pace comfponds with twelve degrees of thV 
moon’s progrefa. 
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Vr ttaybt^&rved this account, that fome ar- 
ticles e3toeed> while -othiers &ll ihort of the contrihu- 
titMts lelvied dix the relt of die dnipirei Six hundred 
thoufs^d tro6ps, allov^g eui tiumber for the 

(Other eleven Soubl^tSj would bring the imperial 
-army to fi?ven m^oiis <two liuniir-ed thoufand men ) 
i^le We find, by .the fa(n<e author, that its adtual 
amount did hot reach five .n^ion& 

It the military corttribunon levied on the Soubah 
«f Agra, exceals that of the other portions of the 
empire, the money afleiTment falls much below it, 
though we ihoiild have expected a different refult, 
lince wealth naturally flows io the -feat of go vernment. 
The fum afforded by this pro.vince is only two mil- 
lions of our money,- which gives for the twelve Sou- 
bahs, an affeffmetvt of twenty-fiour millions. We 
find, however, that the .ufual revenue, during the 
reign of Acber, amounted to thirty-fix millions Ster- 
ling ; a fum moderate, when compared to fhe extent 
and population of the Mogul empire.. 

The revenue here given ;ia -the grofs, is detailed 
in an after part of the work, ;entitled Tuckfeeni 
Jummah, (affeffment of land,} where the total fum is 
diftributed amonsr each feoarate mabi, and dillrift of 
the country. 

As nearly a third part of the Mogul empire is at 
prefent under the proteftion of the Britiih govern- 
ment, it cannot fail to ffrike the Englilh reader that 
' 1’4 
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a. vail faving of hands is afforded to agriculture and 
manufadures by the introdu&ion of European di* 
fcipline among the native troops, and the confequent 
XgiuiEtion of their number. On the fame fcale vith 
flip! Mogul eftablilhment, .our army in India. Ihould. 
amount to two millions ; but a more correal difci> 
pline has enabled us to execute the fame fervice, and 
in a much more effeftual manner, by a twentieth part 
of the number of men. This, however, is by no 
means the only immediate advantage refulting from 
European conquefts in India. War is a much more 
rare occurrence now than formerly : when it does 
happen, it is carried on to a conclufion in lefs time, 
and with more humanity ; while the grand purpofe 
of an army, the protection of life and property, is fe- 
cured in a degree fuperior beyond all ^mparifon. 
When the Englilh army firft entered the prpvince of 
Behar, againft the prefent Emperor, we have the tefti- 
mony of a native author of high coniideration, “ that 
they hardly injured a blade of grafs* and if, in 
fubfequent time?, they have been guilty of irregula- 
rities, thefe will bear no comparifon with the evils in- 
variably attendant On the prefence of a native army,' 


SECT. 


* Gokm Hossein Khan, in his Scir MutaJcharecn. 
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OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS AS PRACTISED AMpNG 
' ' I HE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


Caunpore^ "Jan, 1798. 

Three caufcs have been alhgned for the fmall pro- 
grefs made by the Oriental nations in the arts 5 the 
tyranny of their dei'potic governments j the ener- 
vating heat of the climate ; ' and their attachment to 
ancient ufages. By a refle^Ung mind, however, thefc 
will be found eafily reducible to the fecond ; foi if 
the energies of body and mind are injured by the’ ef- 
fects of climate, “deipotifin, the moll fimple of all 
forms of government, will of confequence arife ; and 
cuftora will become naturally a guide when the 
powers of intelledl are weak. 

The prefent Hate of almoll all the arts, compared 
with the ancient monuments of them which Hill re- 
main, demonllrates that they have long continued 

llationary. 
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oeld>rated maufoleuiu at Agra, commonljr cal^ 
led the Mahl, which ha^jj^i^ea bete defci^ 
^ed by tra#llers, has licdb to of, dthdr in fim- 
plicity or eleganc^ of defign. T^e ithmcnfity of its 
. fize, its coftly omamentiS) and the ulbute exaftnefk 
^ of its decoiftdons, in par^cuiar parti, .'arc wiaathy of 
notice ; but they 

.wealth and inagnifi^ce of fiSiidi ^ 

corre£tnefs of his tafte. In Chih^ vid India,- 
■where a numerous population, ploity^pf provifions; 
and defpotic power, in the hands of a fibgle perlbn, 
have enabled the monarchs to execute works, in 
extent far more, vaft- than thofe in Europe, that cir- 
•cumftance,. however, cannot eftablilh their claim to 
equal proficiency in the* arts, nor to the fame Hull in 
the principles of fciencc. "* 


If we are to judge merely from the number of in- 
ftruments, and. the frequency .with, whkh they ap- 
ply them, the Hindoo^sf^ght be .«^ar(ted4!a8 confi- 
derable proficients in td^c, yet .has :^e teilimpny 


of all ftrangers ddcnicd it equally imperfed as.the 
other arts. Thi® warlike infl:r|pnents .are,.^ade, 
iioify, and inartificial :, and in the temples, thofe 
employed for the purpdf^ of religion, .are jpi^ged 
apparently on the fame principle s , f “ ' * * 

the moil;' pleafrnt and haisn^ 
makes the loudefl; noife. In this i|Sn |j|^,j 8tunc, or 
rather nioife, is a necelTary adp^S^^Plrtildi; aiid 
dignity: the beating 'of ‘the Nagari (great drum) is 
the emblem of foverei^ power j and the various de- 
legations 
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legations of it are typified by fome particular inilru- 
meots. The jugglers, and pafti-’' 

culafly n^e ^ dP^ 

inftrainent whkli'they ^i^y die foihid 

of which they only make thein ^dne, but charm 
them nnt^’Of tb^oufes, pat them into l:^ets, and 

to amufe the 

peo^^’u^ft^ genertfi^^e fflhe clafs of ftrollers 
who pMbf m.%||jh W^d^terity and legerdemain, in 
order to d9iled|l*Wwey from the crowds who follow 
them; and H'm'uft be allow'ed, that in thefe feats 
the Hindoos excel all mankind. 

The Hindoo traJefmen of all deferiptions, are 
charafteril'ed by the ftmplicity of their tools, the 
fmallnefs of their number, and by the want of all 
complex machinery. la the manufafclure of fine 
niuilin, in which they excel all the world, the 
wheel, the reel, and the loom, are of a funple and 
artlefs ftrulSiure, yet the work -produced cannot be 
equalled by E6rof>ean inac^dltey» aided by every ef- 
fort of ingenuity and fkill. This, however, is per- 
haps t^ only manufacture in which the fuperior art 
and capital of Europeans has not yet enabled them to 
fiirpafii their teachers ; for in the common piece 
variety and elegance of pattern is of 

' by the blade filver 

and gold fmiths, cannot be compared eithe'f in 
. Arength or eleganfie with the productions of Eu- 


rnnp 
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ixuptf &oagh they furprife by the ineflideacy .of 
^cn^b^^iRbicb -The^zicr'aadl 

'% l>Iad)E£ti^'->ge<icrdly. iiinth^'^th!6m|.''theb’ 

fcatisy Hock of is^eindit^ S'tiDfiftisg* t>f ikde; more 
than a hamm^^l^ hie, and pair of -with -a bd- 
lows : the is ibon eptiftru<Ef 01^4^ axtyil being 
frequently a. it'ane 

they pack, tip their iTetout « 

new mployer. The ctuq)entti!^.4^.|EUom^ in* 
ftrmneht beyond the fkw, the hlimt|j)r,^e chi£?], 
and an ill contrived adze : the grbutuiHs his bench, 
and his foot hedds the wood ; but the work whidi 
occupies him a month would be completed by otir 
workmen in three or four days. 


Jx all the moR; laborious profellions, the want of 
proper implements and machinery is ftill more fen- 
fibly felt; the thraihing. and grinding of com are 
tedious and fevere proedTeS in rural .labour, which 
the Hindoo bigiinuity has made no effectual effort to 
fhorten or facilitate. - ■^'J^iSater mill, ^ fteam-engine, 
giuded by a fingle perfon, performs in one day, more 
than the labotir of an hundred women, at the hand 
mill : and it is probable that the invention of ma- 
chinery has abridged dis.' tedious labour of fpmsiag 
cotton to-lefs than a fiftieth part. 


In naval architedure,'^ a fidence,:. the (^ri^Uala 
were totally deficient on the' 
peans ; in its pradHce as an art, ^atey were fym and 
awkward. This eonploynuoit r^oiring the united- 

appli- 
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Application of ikil! and macliincry, and hard laboor, 
^ work of a fingle i^pcnter is etjnal to that of ten 
natives ; hiSt wages, ubweveiv 
poFdon, and ihip-building as nearljr of equal expetice 
whether executed by European or ^native labour. 
The bufinefs of ilup-building aflbrds a^lbappy illuftra^ 
tbit of the nuUual beuQlit derived from- their inter* 
courfe, by theie two ram of men. European capi* 
tal and ikiU, has enabled the Hindoos to build many 
of the I'left fhips that navigate the fea, who formerly 
could execute nothing fuperior to tlic wrctclxed craft 
that had for twenty centuries piled upon the Ganges. 
The warm climate of India would have rendered the 
knowledge of I'lurrpcans ufclefs and inefficient, uiv 
lefs they had been fupplied with operative hands ha- 
bituated to thefe tropical regbns. 

The diflerent occupadons of tanners, leather fel- 
lers, and flioemakers, equally demonftrale the imper- 
feflion of the Indian artids, and the benefit they 
have received from their intercQurfe with Europe. 
Formerly thefe tradefmen were treated as the vileil 
and mod worthlcfs of human beings : they liad no 
implements, but their lait, tlieir kaiic, and aw'i^; no 
provifio^ of leather, or ifock of goods: whoever 
needed.* pair of ilioes, bad to pay the price in ad- 
vance to the tradefman, who bought the animal wbofe 
hide was to fumifli the material. So ill conduced 
WAS thqiWhole procejs, that in a few days he prepared 
,thc leafier, and defivered the fhecs. Their working 
in lather, and eating of flcih, has, in the eyes of the 
2 . Hm- 
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Indoos, cail a degree of infamy upon then ca^ 
^hich no^ effort <if EujtopeaijdljBn remove-; they aM 
ftill ranli^ among the moft'li%raded of men ; and 
dwell in huts feparate from the towns and- villages ; 
but new proc;^es ih tanning have been introduced, 
and (hoes ardnnanufa£tured by them nearly equal to 
> thofc imported from £ai‘Q^ and at one third of the 
price. ITie countenance ot Europeans bdng with- 
held b* no prejudice againft their prpfeffion, it is pof- 
lible mat their humiliating condition has been in 
fome degree foftened of its rigour. 

The watering of land in a hot climate, is an ope- 
ration as neceffary, as it is laborious and fatiguing : 
in no part of India is this work much abridged by 
machinery ; in many pails it is drawn from wells 
’ by the ftrength of cattle ; i# others, it is lifted from 
refervoirs by human labour, by the moll inartificial 
method. A common balkct, made water-tight with 
a fort of pitch, is attached to a rope, and fwung by 
two men, one on each fide, holding the rope ; in one 
part of the drcumfanence it deferibes, it is filled with 
Avater, which is emptied as it afeends to a higher ele- 
vation. Tip is flu* more laborious, and lefs effectual 
that! the water-wheels of the Chinefe ; which, awk- 
Avardly as they are conffruded, raife many* tuns of 
water in the fpace of a fp? hours. ' 


SECT. 
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'l^ME STATE OF MARRiFD WOM^'AMOKO THF. 
MAHOMEDAMS. ** ' 


Caunpore^ yan. 1798. 

Of this important part of domeftic economy among 
Aflatics, Europeans are, notwithftanding ail that has 
been -written upon the fubjeft, worfe informed than of 
any other. The vei^ name of the apartments defin- 
ed for the refidenCe of married women, Haram, (for- 
bidden,) implies the exclufion of all ftrangers, par- 
ticularly males, from thele abodes. Our medical 
gentlemen, (and e-ven -with them the occurrence is 
very rare,) are the only perfons ever fulfered to ap- 
proach the dwelling of a married woman of rank : 
when in cafe of any dangerous illnefs a phyfician is ap- 
plied to, he is only permitted to approach the door 
of the apartment, which is covered with a fereen, 
and there he muft preferibe, without feeing her, ac- 
cor(^g to thd^replies he receives to his enquiries re- 
Ta&ig .to her ',*tfl^plaint. Hence the various rela- 
. VoL. I. T'> tiofll 
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^^jljgarding Hnt privileglk, cuftoms, and e% 
p^meQt Afiadg females, ar$ generally 
fpring of v^ty, jjlpd^ay be r^ai^ded 

as deilitute or truth and accuriky, fince the writera 
enjoyed no opportunity of better information. Of 
thg general fa£i,^^ly, the feclufion of aU,females of 
r^jikt European can decide ; and when be ^Xg^ 
the advantages of a freer intercourfe on the female 
charader^ he can on no fubjefb on which he is 
lefs likely'ito perfuade. To a Mulfulman, our no« 
tions regarding the treatment of females, always ap- 
pear abfurd, and ridiculous; and he feldom feems 
more fatfshed with his wifdom, than when he expa- 
tidies on the bad confequences which are fometimen 
the refult of them. 

It was to a converfation on this fubjed;, with s 
learned MuiTulman, who lately vilited England, that 
we are indebted for “ A Vindication of the Liber* 
ties of Afiatic Women," written in Perfian by Abu 
Talcb Khan, a native of Lucknow, in the province 
of Owde. Thu paper, the produfUon of a learned 
Aliatic, upon this interefting fubjed, has been tranf- 
lated, and preferved in the Afiatic Annual ]li$.egifterj, 
as a more authentic document, than perhaps |hs 
public are yet in poiTellion of, relating to the married 
lUte of the Orientalifts. 

One day, fays Abul Taleb, in^ a certain com- 
pany, the converfation turned upoatibertyf % 
fped of which the Englilh their 

^ toms 
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tOms a£ moil perfi^ in Trorld. An 
lady, additfling h^|||^f to mt, ot^erved, llhat the 
men of Aha had tto libetty ax al4 but live like 
flaves, vrithout honour, and urithout authority, in 
the houfes of thdr huibands^'tai^ihe cenfured the 
men for their unkindnefs, and iMt^Hvomen alfb, for 
fubndtting to be fo undervalued. However m'’tmh 
I attempted, by various ways, to undeceive her, by 
obferving, that the truth is ejca£^ the leverfe, (for 
it is the European women who do not poiTefs fo 
much power,) ye it did not bring conviftion to her 
mind. She, however, began to waver in her own 
opinion, and falling into doubt, requeued of me to 
write fomething on the fubjeft, the purport of which 
(lie might comprehend at one view, and be enabled 
to dliUnguifli the truth from falfehood. 

** SiNCi the fame wrong opinion is deeply rooterf 
in the minds of all diher Europeans, and has been 
frequently 'held forth, I tonlidered it neceffary to 
write a few lines concerning the privileges of the fe- 
tnale fex, as eftabliihed both by law 'and cullom, in 
Afia, and in Europe, omitting whatever was com- 
mon to b6th, and noticing what is peculiar to each, 
in the manner of comparifon, that the didindion 
tmf be the more eafily made, and the real date of 
the cafe become evident to thofe capable of difcem- 
ment. 

** ir mud dHl be laid down as a general maxim, 
tliat in focial ord^, refpe£l to the rules of politenefs, 
U 2 and 
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3iii ibtbearance from tnjur^t is a necd&j^ cou^i* 
tim; foirrothei^i|^ the lS}er^of one would be d«> 
ftru£iive of^he libc^ of anotnlr :' thus, if a p^ou 
be at liberty to do in his own houfe what may en- 
danger the fafety of^ neighbour’s, this mull be in 
db;e£l oppofitio^f^^^the liberty of that neighbour; 
or,' if in order to free himfelf £^om the incOnvel^mce 
of the hot weathtf, he Ihould vifit his friend' m his 
dzelBi|g gown, o^night Ihirt, although it would be 
eafe'^and Sberty him, yet it would be fowii|g the 
feeds of ill-breeding; therefore the obfervance o| 
thefe rules is eflentiak 

“ Those things which mako the liberty of the 
Afiatic women appear ,lefs than that of the £uro- 
peans, are in my opinion hx : Fti^, The little .inter- 
^ courfe with men, and concealment from view, agree- 
."able to law, and their own habits ; and^this is the 
chief of the whole ; for it has^een the caufe of thofc 
falfe notions entertained by European women, that 
the inclination of the Ahadc females leads them to 
walk out in th^ftreets, and market places, and that 
their hulbands keep them Ihut up, and fet guards 
upon their door. It nm be here obferved, that the 
advantages of this Hub inurcourfe, which prevents all 
the evils from the admittance of llrangers, and 
affords fo much time for employment and ufeful 
work, are fo very manifeft', that they need not be 
enlarged upon : the practice in London of keq>ing 
the doors o^the houfes ihut, and i^e contei|Q^ble 
condition of the Dutch at the Capo of Good Hope, 

are 






' proofs, riotwitfiftanding this, ii 
duftom of intertsiili^ of ilifi^Axcs ' ifc^lowe^in 
Kn^smd, it is ^ing both tolne of 'Ouftom, 
and good morals among Ehglilli, and to the ap- 
iprehenfioin of greater inconvei^jencea in the contrary. 
practice. The chief of theie ’^Ineonvenienties 
fou4; firA the high price of all things, and the 
nun&er of fervants, and rooms ; .&r were the|e a 
pari^te houfe and table, and equip||^ for the vife, the 
expence would be too great to fe^)ome ; and there- 
‘fore of ^ceffity both huiband and wife eat their 
food, with their guefts in one f^ace, ileep together in 
the fame chamber ; and cannot avoid being' always 
in each other’s company : whereas in Afia, where, 
by thg cheapnefs of work, die women have ftparate 
apartments for themfelves; they have not to make 
their time and convenience fuit that of their huf- 
bands. When their particular fiiends are with them, 
they do not delire th^ hulband’s company, for fe- 
veral days, but fend his visuals to him in the mur- 
danna, (men’s apartment) ; and, manner, 

when the hulband wilhes to be undi^rbed, he eats 
and ileeps in the murdanaah, 

** A fecond reafon for t^ls intercourfe in England 
IS, the coldnefs of the climate, which requires exercife 
and walking, and the hulband to Ileep in the fame 
bed with his wife : but concealment from view is in- 
con^atible wit^ walking ; and as for idK fecond cafe, 
the i^ant of room is the caufe : for W is natural for 
mankind, when tmd^ dUlrefs and afflifHon of mind, 
U S to 
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PMIIi^Uh /requ^y foi^ntirt^z^ 

4lqt^^hig aiaz is 'w < 

k ^ ^ 

** A third (^ufe is, the people hereh^g of one 

tace ; for in this kingdom, placed in a comer of th§ 
globe, where there is no coming nqr going of fo, 
refgaers, the intercouiie of the fexes is not atteipled 
with the fame consequences of a corruption of iiian<« 
nets, ts in Afia^^here people of various m^lions 
dwell in tibe j and to allow the woliien 

fuch a liberty there, where there is fuch 
coirruption, , would be an encroachment u^i the li- 
berty of the men, which (as fliown in the beginning) 
is contrary to juftice. That a corruption of manners 
muil enfue, where varicgis kinds of people mhc tot 
gether, is too evident to' need demonUradon. Bo; 
fore the Muflulmans entered Hindoilan, the women 
did not conceal themfelres from view apd even 
now, in all the Hindoo villages^ it is not cullomary ; 
and it is well known how inviolable the Hindoos 
preferve their own cuftcans, and how obftinately they 
are attached to them : b\it now fo rigidly do women 
in the gre^ towns obferve rfus praffice of conceal- 
ment from view, that does not even fliow 

herielf to her frther-in-law^ and the lifter comes but 
feldom into the prefence of her brptber, 

“ A fourth caufc of the cuftom in Europe is, the 
neceffity whi^ the women there have to acquire ex- 
perience in A affairs of the world, and to |eam 
yious arts on account of the duty laid upon them qf 

taking 
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taking part in their huiband’a bufiUMs. This titpc. 
nence could not 1)6 obtained by ke^ing^^m con- 
cealment ; whereas the duties of Aftatic women con- 
.filling mUy in having the cOllody of die hulband’s pro- 
perty, and bringing up the i^ldren, t&ey have no 
oceafion for fuch experience, <br for laying afide thdr 
owak cullom of concealment. What has been juft 
<*fai4^ was to Ihow that the Aiiatic Wnmed4i&v^|o 
nei^cffity to expofe their perfona^ut it muft>aJfo‘oe 
obferved that they have many rekfbns for preferring 
privacy!. One is the love of leifure, and repofe from 
the fatigue of motion ; a fecond, thdr defire of pre- 
ferving their honour by not mixing with the vulgar, 
Aor fufiering the infults of the low and rude, who 
are always pading along (he ftreets. This feeling 
they have in common with the wives of European 
noblemen, who, to preferve their dignity, are never 
feen walking on the ftreets ; and alfo with ladies M 
private life, who, when walking out at night, and 
even in the day, are always attended by a male 
friend, or fervant, who protefls them. 

** Thb notion which the European women have, 
that the women of Afia it^ver fee a man’s face but 
their hulband’s, and are debarred from all amufe- 
ment and fociety, jKocceds entirely from mift^or- 
mation : they can keep company with their huf- 
band’s and father’s male relations, and with old 
neighbours and domeftics ; and at ^als there are 
always many men and women of Ws defcription 
prdent: and they can go in palankeens to the 

U 4 houfe 
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}i,oofe$.«f their ^adQa«»,and of of 
rank, though the huiband^^ vnacquainted ; 
and alftrlb whttt in the ^dens, aftej* Arango are 
exi^ded ; and they cai^ fend muficians, and 
dancers to entertun them at their own houies ; and^ 
they have many oth^ modes of amufen^t t)e$ae^ 
thofe mentioned. 

(econd^lj^^e why the liberty of Afjl^tic 
womlh Appears lefs than that of Europeans^ is, the 
privilege of the hi^and, by law, to marry ^evera| 
wives. ThisL to the European women, feems a grie- 
vous oppremon; and they hold thofe very cheap 
who fuSWt to it. But, in truth, the caufe of thk 
law an'd^ cuftom is the napjre of the female fex thfem- 
felves, which feparates them from the huibsnd, thq 
feveral laA months of pregnancy, and time of fuck- 
ling ; and befides thefe, the Afiatic women have 
many other times of being feparate from thdr huf- 
bands. This priArilege not being allowed by the 
Ehglilh Jaw, is indeed a great har^ihip upon the 
Engiilh huibands ; whereas the Afiatic 'law permit- 
ting polygamy, does the hulband juftice, and wrongs 
not the wife ; for the hoitour of the iirA, and £fua/ 
wife is not'affefled by it Vtliofe women who fubmit 
to marry with a married man, not being admitted 
into the focicty of ladies, as they are never of high 
nr wealthy families^ no man of honour ever allowing 
his daughter l^^pake fpeh a marriage. 


The 
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^ ‘ 

^ ** The' mode in '^ich thefe <Aher wives liv* Vk 

this ; thofe who ire Ira genteel extradion, have" a fe- 
parate houfe for thcmfelves, ^Le miftreifes in 
England ; and thofe who are not, live in the hqufe of 
the equal wife, {ike fervants, and the huibandat times 
conveys himfelf to them in a clandeftiAe manneiv* 
Befides^, thefe wives cannot invade any of the nj^hts^ 
of th^ equal wife ; for although they and ihdr 
childn^ are by law entitled to inh^ltance, yet lince 
the equal wifej never marries without a veiy large 
dowry fettled upon her, all that the hulband leaves 
goes to the payment of this dowry, and nothing re- 
mains for his heirs. The opinion, that the men of 
Afia have three or four wives, is very ill-founded* 
for in common they have only one ; out of a thou- 
fand there will be fifty perfons who have from one 
to two, and ten out of thefe who have not more 
than two. The fear of the bad confequence of po- 
lygamy makes men fubmk with patience to the limes 
of rq)aration from the equal wife, as much the better 
way ; for, from What I know, it is eafier to live with 
two tygreffes fhan two wives. 

The third caufe, is the power of dvorce being 
in the hands of the hufband. This is ordained by 
law, but not praftifed ; fiar if a great offence be the 
motive to divorce a wife, and if it be proved againlt 
her, Ihe receives punilhment by the order of the ma- 
giftrate, or from the hufband, with the dhcurrence 
of all her relations ; and if the offence be of a trivial 
nature, fuih as a difference of temper an4 infociabir 
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£iy,^e hufband fMjnilhes liaq^ Ieaviii|; tiw lisaMSe' 
aparj^^t and livine in his oi% But the reafon for 
divorce being the VW of the huiband, lies in the 
verj jufUce of the mr, and the idiftindion 'of the 
male feat over the female, on account of the psiker 
■fliare they take id the management of the world V for 
pai\ labonouB work falls to thdr lot, fuch as car> 

- ryiiig hea^ bbri^ens, going to war* reputlW ehe. 
sues, &c. and the women generally i|^d tfaw lives 
in repofe and Neverthclefs, if a wife iSftablifh 

a criminal offence againft her huiband^ fuch as an 
unfair diftribution of his time among thorn, or a cB. 
minution of the neceffaries of life, Ihe can obtain a 
divorce in fpite of him. 


The fourth is, the little credit the law attaches 
to the evidence of women in Afia ; for, in a court of 
juftice, eveiy fa£t is proved by the teftimony of two 
men ; but if women be the witneffes, four are iiequi- 
red. 'J his does not arife foom the ruperiority of the 
<me over the other, but it is founded on the litile ex- 
perience and knowledge women poffefs, and the fio* 
klends of their diTpofition. 

^ , . . 

The fifth is, the Afiatic women havmg to leave 

off going to balls and entertainments, and wearing 
fhewy dreffes and ornaments, after the death of their 
hufbands, . This is owing to their great affedion for 
thdr buflthid’s memory ; and their own modes an||j.> 
habits ; for there is nothing to -prevent a woman feook 
doing otherwife, or marying a fedond ifoC 

A the 
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l))« dread o£ cxpofu^ b«rfe]f to the ridieule anjjtefrii* ^ 

/tire 6f woolen df ho* own rank* 

» 

Th 9 fUtth is« the Aflatic daughteri> ndt having 
the pierty of choofmg their huibands. On this head 
ne^lrag need be faid ; for in Europe tjus liberty is 
nearly nominal, fmce without the will of the %ther«, 
and mother the daughters choice is of no avail ; ;;md \ 
in its' effefbs, it ferves only to encourage running 
away (as the male and female Haves in India do,) and 
to breed ooldnefs ana trouble among the members of 
jt family, ^ut granting that fuch a liberty does exilt 
in England, the deipair and mifery it miifl always en* 
tail are very evident. The choice of a girl jufl come 
from the nurfery, and defirous by nature to get a 
buiband, in an affiur upon which the happinefs of 
her whole life depends, can neither deferve that re- 
fpeA nor confideration which is due to the choice of 
her parents, who iiave profited by experience, and 
itre not blinded by paifion. * 

“ But what the Aflatic women have more than 
the European, both by law and cullom, may be rank* 
ed under eight heads ; ** Firil, Their power over the 
property and children of the hufband by cuftom; for 
the men of Afia confider the principal objeA of mar- 
riage, after the procreation of their own fpecies for 
thb worlhip of God, two things, the one to have their 
and effeds taken care of, and other to 
Itave their children brought up, fo that they them- 
li^ves bring entirely difengaged of thefe concerns. 
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1^1^ the whole of theii* en^voors to the attain- 
:r^tr their various purfuits. xiie chief part, Iherfc. 


pier^F their various purfuits. xiie chief part, Iherfc. 
fore,^ whatever wealth they^y acquire, th^ give 
in charge to their wiv^, and ihus the women have it 
in their paiver to annihilate in one day, the pro^u^ 
oS a whole ^e. Although this feidom happen^, yet 
it of^ occ^, that the huiband, who has am^ed $ 
^lar^ fortune in youth and power, and has d^ivered 
it in charge to his wife, when he demwds it back in 
old age and nec^flity, (he does not allow him more 
than daily fupport, and lays the reft up place of 
fecurity for the fake of her children, AM fo great 
is the powe^^they poffefs, as to the difpofal of their 
chftiren, that frequently they are brought up without 
any education, or die in childhood ; for thi women, 
on account of their little fenfe, aft! never pleafed to 
part with iheir children, by fending them to fchool, 
and to acquire experience by travelling ; ^d when 
they fell lick, they give them improper medicines, by 
the ad>ice of their own confidents; or, from their 
foftnels of heart, indulge them in whatever it is the 
nature of the lick to take a longing for, and thqs 
they caufe their deaths 

** Second, Their power by cuftom, as to the 
marriage of their children, and choice of their religi- 
ous faith ; for if the huiband wilhes to give one of 
them in marriage to a perfon the mother difapproVes 
of, the m||^ does not take place, but in the 
way it generally does. All the children, both 
and female, from being moftly in the compisy of ' 

mother. 
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mother, and looking upon her as their pr^od^ < 
againll the fat^r, wimai, on account of his i l ^m g 
to have them educated, they ^coniider as thelf tor- 
mentor, follow the religious lenets of their mother, 
and remain perfed ftrangers to 4hofe of their father. 
It often happens where the wife is a Schiah, and the 
hufband a Sounie, the children having been Shiahs 
from their own natural difpolition, and the inftruc- 
tion OT the mother, fpeak difrcfpeftfully of the chiefe ' 
of the Sounie feA, in their father’s prefence ; and he 
who never all his li'' 2 .bore fuch language from any 
perfon, but was ready to put the fpeaker of it to death, 
has no redrefs but patiently to hear it from them, as, 
on account of their want of underftanding, they are 
excufeable : and thus by frequent repetition, his at- 
tachment to his faith is ihaken, and' in the courfe of 
time, he either forfakes it entii-ely, or remains in it 
with lukewarmnefs. 

A 

“ Third, Their authority of their fervanrs j for 
the fervants of the Murdannah, the keeping and 
changing of whom is in the bands of the hufband, 
through fear of expofing themfelves to the difpleafurc 
of the wife, when (he finds a proper opportuitfty, by 
their committing fome fault, which fervants We con- 
ftantly doing, are piore obedient to her, than their 
own mailers : arid the fervants of the Zenana, whom 
the wife has the care of retaining, or turning off, 
j^and lb much in awe of their miHrefs, tfaxt many of 
nliem pafs their whole lives in the Zenan^a, without 
ever once coining int« the prefence of the hufband. 

' Som" 
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laibA of them aenar perform imy fenrice for latfllGt 
aQ,!^ others srho do, enter into dHconHe leitll 
him {^and the ttrome^ are fo obftinatc in this refpef^ 
^t thdr hufbands ^Ter can tuifn oif one of the 
ferVants, but his very complaint againft them b’ A 
recommendation j and his recommendation has thb 
effe& of a complaint, by ftibjefting them to their 
miibres’s refentment. 


CoNirnARY to this is the manner of the £uro)> 
pean ladies, who have not their own will with their 
children and fervants, but live more like fre^ and h* 
miliar guefts in their huibands’ houfes } and the 
houfehold eftablilhment and equipage being common 
to both, if any part, as the carriage, for example, is 
previouHy employed by the one, the other has to 
wait till it is difengaged : of this there is no doubt, 
that if a quarrel enfues between an Englilh hufband 
and wife, the wife ha» to leave the hotife, and feek 
her dinner, either at her father’s, or a friend’s j 
whereas in Alia, it is the hufbahd who has to go out) 
for frequently the utenfils of cookery are not kept in 
the murdannah. 


*• Fourth, the freedom, by cuftom of the AfSa-* 
tic women from iiffiiling in the bufinefs of the huA- 
band, or fervice of his guefts whereas this is gene* 
rally the bofinefs of European wives, whether tiNdi; 
hufbands be of a genteel bufinefs, fuch as jmitellery ai 
mercery, or perfumery, or the more fervi)e<dnes; Tr 
have feen many rife from thdr dinner to aofwer the 
' demand 
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^ffBands of a purchflfer: and aldiougb al! thde^tdiM' 
ties are not'required of the iadies, yet fome, e^t^U 
ly the entertaining, of the guefts, carving aiKl h^ing 
■the diflies at table, and making the tea'and cpfiee, are 
geneially performed by them. Kotr the AAatic la* 
dies have no fuch duties at all ; but live in die man* 
Bcr before ddcribed. 

Fifth, the greater deference the Afisdc ladie* 
find paid to their humours, and preferiptive right of 
teazing their hufbands by every pretext, which is 
confidered as an e&.idal quality of beauty : for if a 
wife does not put thefe in pradice, but is fubmidii’c 
to her hufband's will in every thing, her charms very 
foon lofe their brilliancy in his eyes. Thus when a 
wife goes to vifit her hither, ihe will not return to her 
hulband, till he has come himfelf feveral times to 
fetch her } and being as often vexed by her breaking 
her promife. And every day when dinner is ferved, 
by pretoiding to be engaged at the time, Ih ' keeps 
her hufband waiting, and does not come till the meat 
is cold ; and in the fame maimer, at bed*time ; for 
returning quickly from their father^s houfe, is con* 
Adered as a Agn of fondnefs for the hufband, which 
locAs ill, as they think; and coining foon to dinner, 
in their opinion, betrays the difpoAtion of a hungry 
l^gsr. In tbefe and fuch cafes, the hufoand has 
tt<|lfeing for it but patience ; nay, it ever pl^fes him. 
1 l^wn many beautiful women, conAant in 

a£|p£lion, and obedient to their hufoands night 
and day, whom, for want of thefe qualities, their huf- 

bands. 
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bands quickly grew tired of, and unjuftly defert^»- 
for .tlte fake of plain women who poiTe^ed tbeni< 

r--, 

“ Sixth, Tlie grtater reUance placed by the Afiar 
tic hufbands in their W'ives* virtue, both from law and 
cuitom. ■ Although European ladies can go out of 
doors, and difeourfe with ftrangers, yet this is not aL- 
lowed, unlefs they have a trudy perfon along with 
them, either of the hufband’s or the father’s ; and 
{leeping out all night is abfolutely denied theoiii The 
Afiatic ladies, on the, contrary, when they go to the 
houfe of a lady of their acquaintance, though their 
hufbands be entire llrangers, are not attended by any 
perfon of the hufband’s or father’s, and they fpend 
not only one or two nights in that houfe*. but even a 
whole week r and in fuch a houfe, though the matter 
is prohibited from entering the apartm^ts where they 
are, yet the young men of fifteen* belonging to the 
family or relations, under the name of children, have 
free accefs, and eat with and enter into theamufe- 
ments of their guetts< 

“ Seventh# Their fliare in the children by lawv 
lor, if a divorce happens, the fons go to the father, 
and the daughters to the nwthcr, contrary to the cut 
tom in England, where, if a divorce happens* the- mo- 
ther, who for twenty years may have toiled and con- 
fumed herfelf in bringing up her children, has to 
abandon all to the father, and full of grief atid alBic- 
tion, leave his houfe. 7 


“ Eighth, 
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** Eighth, The eafe both by law and cuftom* 
with which the wife may feparate herfelf her 
huiband, when there may be a quarrel betw^ them, 
without producing a divorce. Thus the wife, in an 
hour’s time after the difpute, fets off with the chil- 
dren and her property to the houfe of her fatlier, or 
relations, and until her hulband makes her fatisfac- 
tion Ihe does not return : and this Ihe can always do 
without a moment’s delay. 

“ Besides thefe eight, as above noticed, of, the 
fuperior advantag s the Aliatic women enjoy over the 
European, there are many others here omitted for 
brevity’s fake. What has been faid is enough for 
people of difeernment*.” 

VoL. 1 . X SECT. 


* Abu Takb is a man of high rank and character, and has 
been employed in situations of great trust by the government 
of Owdc, and by the Marquis Cornwallis ; he is better ac- 
quainted v.'ith the subject than any European can to 

be ; yet as he seems to have a cafe to make out in this vindica- 
tion of the rights of Asiatic wives, he-.-is probably not to be 
believed to the full extent of every assertion, though upon the 
whole a credible evidence. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AN EUROPEAN CANTONMENT. 


Catmporc, yan, 1798. 

This is the largeft military ftation in this part of 
Imlia ; and may be regarded as the head-quarters of 
iht field army in the pay of the Nabob Vizier. The 
buildings . reefed at the public expence, are barracks 
lor the Ein-opean infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 
■with a general hofpital for the reception of the fick. 
Thefe arc conducted with economy and neatnefs, af- 
ter a regular plan, and are perhaps better adapted 
for the lervice, than the more expenfive ereftions at 
Dinapore, Barhampore, and the Prefidcncy. The 
officers of every defeription, provide their own lodg- 
ings, which confift of very commodious and elegant 
Bungalows, built without any regularity, on a fpace 
extending about fix miles along the Ganges. 


Each 
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Each Bungalow, with its garden, out-houfes, and 
appendages, is called an ellate ; in the purdiafe of 
which, and the pofition of his buildings, every indi- 
vidual was left to confult his tafte, convenience, or 
caprice. You can therefore expeft no regularity or 
arrangements in the cantonments : what is ttill more 
inconvenient, the buildings are fo much fcattered 
and detached, that they cannot be protefted againlt 
thieves by all the troops they contain. Each pro- 
prietor of a houfe is obliged to hire a number of 
Chokedars (watchmen) proportioned to his property, 
and upon thefe t<'rms only can .he depend oh pro- 
tedtion. Thefe watchmen are enrolled under a chief, 
and are either thieves themfelves, or fo intimately 
connedted with the profelfion, that they are found by 
experience to be the bell qualified to detedt them. 
One thing is pretty certain, whoever pays the Cho- 
kedars is fecure j whoever negledls to hire them is 
plundered. 

Caunfore is lltuated in the upper part of that 
vaft plain, which extends from the bay of Bengal to 
the mountains of Thibet ; an immenfe valley far fur- 
pafling the extent of Egypt, and probably unequal- 
led in any part of the globe. The foil is not only all 
arable, but, with proper cultivation, capable of be- 
ing rendered extremely fertile. A molt eflential 
branch of hufbandry is watering j and for this pur- 
pofe the wells are innumerable. You cannot ride 
out in any direction without meeting with fei great a 
X 2 number, 
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S ' er, that accidents are not unfrequcnt of horfes 
ing into them wit^ their riders. 

Another annoyance of the troops at this flaticn^ 
and wdiich they cannot pollibly avoid, is the duft to- 
wards the clofc of the dry feafon. From the middle 
of Oftober till the middle orjune, there is feldom a 
Unglc fliower of rain. The ground becomes parch- 
ed to a cinder ; and all vegetation except on the 
watered fields is deftroyed. The tread of Iiorles, 
camels, and bullocks, loofens each day a certain 
quantity of dull upon the furface, which the hot 
winds beginning regularly’ to blow in the afternoon, 
laife into the air in the form of a thick cloud, 
which not only hides the fun, but envelopes the 
whole fration in midnight darkiicfs. At this feafon, 
contending warriors are firft difcernible to each other 
by the clouds of dull which hover about them ; nor 
can an individual of cither be diftinguiflied till they 
are almoll. in contaft, when the artillery and niulke- 
try has the appearance of thunder burfling from a 
cloud. The liiftory of the country afl’ords many in- 
ftances of battles loft or won by the direftion of the 
duft ; a windward pofuion gives an army an advan- 
tage foinewhat fiinilar to the weather gage in an ac- 
tion at fca. 

To inhale into the lungs for fcveral months to- 
gether an atmofpherc loaded with dull, nmft prove 
hurtful as well as difagrecable ; )'et neither the Hin- 
doos nor Mahomraedans have fallen upon any con- 
trivance 
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liivance to remedy this evil. Before the arrival of 
the Europeans there was not a houfe in all India fur- 
niflied with glafs '.windows; even at prefent, when 
glafs is fo common here, I believe none of the na- 
tives have availed themfelvcs of fo obvious a remedy. 
Glafs is confidcred by the Europeans as an indifpen-' 
fible requifite in the conftruftion of every Bungalow 
at the upper llations; they have even introduced 
the ufe of it into the camp. Several ollicers carry, 
on their march, a frame of glafs, which they fix in 
the windward door of their tents, during the hot 
winds, fliould the lervice call them into the field at 
that feafon. 

It has been propofed to proteft this cantonment, 
by drawing a kind of rampart from the Ganges at 
the upper bank, to the lower end of the ftation ; a 
line of about fix miles in length. Againft an ene- 
my this would prove hardly any defence ; from the 
thieves it would probably afibrd fuill l-Ts protection, 
fince the far greater part of them arc juflly fiifpedctl 
of refiding within the cantonments. It would how- 
ever proteft the native huts from the incurfions of 
the wolf, an animal from which they fuffer frequent 
and dreadful alarms. Hardly a night paffes in 
which they do not dafli into fomc corner of the 
camp, where their purpofe is to carry off the children 
that may be found ftraggling near the huts ; and it 
is painful to refled how often they are fuccefsful. 
Their flrength enables them to carry ofl:' a child of 
three or four yeare, though clpfely purfued by the 
X 3 parents 
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parents^, who are pierced with the cries of thdr 
child without any po^ility of affording it relief. 
The inhabitants of the fouth of Europe are much 
annoyed by the wolf, but in India he is far more de> 
ftruftive ; becaufe here the audacity of e%'ery preda- 
tory animal is increafed by the experience they all 
have of the averlipn that the Hindoos entertain to 
■the ihedding of even the blood of noxious beafts. 
If they are ever roufed to enfnare thefe animals, it is 
by the Europeans, who pay them a certain fum for 
bringing them alive for the purpofe of affording them 
fport in the chace. 

The method in which the natives defend their 
crop from the granivorous animals, fhows how ftrong- 
ly their religious prejudices operate in this particular. 
The watchmen are provided with no offenlive wea- 
pons, excepting a fling ; on the contrary, they con- 
tinue the whole day Handing in one Angle pofition 
upon a pillar of clay railed about ten feet, where they 
remain bellowing continually, that they may terrify, 
without hurting, the birds who feed upon the crop. 
Every confiderable field contsuns feveral fuch centi- 
nels llationed at different comers, who repeat the call 
from one to another fo inceffantly, that the invaders 
have hardly any opportunity of making good a live- 
lihood in the field. 

* The occupation of watching a field in India, muft 
prove, one fhould imagine, one, of the moft tedious 
and difagreeable in which a fiuman being could 

be 
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be placed. To Hand for days and months expo- 
fed naked to a vertical fun^without the power of 
moving fix inches from the fpot, is a ftate compared 
to which a prifon in England may be regarded as af- 
fording the luxury of a prince. Yjt how many 
thoufands here are doomed to limit their intelleftual 
and bodily enjoyments to this narrow fphere ; and 
what is ftill more furprifing with apparent content* 
ment. The wants of nature arc here fe\/ ; and the 
mental exertions neceffary to fupply them, however 
fmall, are fufficient to occupy a mind, enlarged but a 
a little beyond that of a brute. 

The real wants of nature, whatever they may be, 
muft be fupplied ; the foxes have holes ; the birds 
have nefts ; fo our field watchmen are forced during 
the rains to ereft, inftcad of a clay pillar, a fcaf- 
folding of wood as high as the crop, over which 
they fufpend a roof of llraw to Ihelier their naked 
bodies from the rain. This though coiiftriifted 
with much lefs labour and ingenuity, than many ani- 
mals difplay in preparing their dwelling, has the 
fame efFedl : it protefts them from the inclemency 
of the elements to which tliey muft otherwife fall a 
facrificc. Thefe watchmen are entertained over and 
above the , complement of herdfmen for the cattle, 
and their number is much greater. Experience 
muft have afeertained their ufc ; to an European it 
would appear that, as birds muft have fupport, they 
probably fnatch that fupport from thefe watches 
either by day or during the night: to him therefore 
X 4 i 
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|t appears fuperfluous to relift demands that one Avay 
or other muft be fatis^d. 

, j 

A'concourfe of Europeans in any part of the 
country, always draws after it a proportional number 
of natives : a battalion cannot march in any direftion 
without an accompanyment of camp followers thrice 
its own number. Ten thoufand foldiers ftationcd for 
any confiderable time, will bring a population of five 
times that amount to their neighbourhood. Mer- 
chants, triidefinen, and fervants of every denomina- 
tion, find their account in following the train ; and 
no inconfiderable portion of the pay of tlie army re- 
verts to the fame fource from which it was drawn, to 
the former fi^r cattle, grain, and vegetables, and to the 
artificer for his labour. 

Hence agriculture in the vicinity of Caunporc, 
has profited by the Itimulus of an European market, 
and high prices. Not only Indian corn, but gram, 
barley, and wheat are cultivated to an extent equal 
to the demand. Turnips, cabbages, and European 
vegetables, are at this feafbn in great abundance, 
not only in the gardens of officers, but in the fields 
cultivated by the natives. Grapes, peaches, with a 
profufion of fruit, have long fince be^ fupplied 
by the Europeans. The culture of the grape in In- 
dia requires care, and appears to be of European 
extraftion. 
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The fugar plantations are ndther numerous nor 
extenfive ; I fuppofe from the .want of confumpt in 
this interior lituation. The few fields I have feen 
are remarkably abundant, and rich : the crop is at 
prefent nearly ripe, and nothing can evince the fer- 
tility of the foil more ftrongly, than the comparifon 
of the fugar with the adjoining crops; the former 
though tall, and fo thick, as to render it impene- 
trable to the rays of the fun, is yet far furpalTcd by 
the juar, and palma chrifti, which here rife to the 
height of ten or twelve feet. Nothing in nature can 
furpafs in luxuriance a country covered with fuch 
crops ; but unfortunately cultivation ^ is here fre- 
quently interrupted by the intervention of extenfive 
waftes refembling the large commons in England. 
Thefe are at this feafon fcorched to barrennefs, eve- 
ry particle of verdure being burnt up, nothing meets 
the eye except barren fand or dull floating with the 
wind. The foil of thefe waftes feems to be effentially 
the fame as that which is fo fertile under cultivation, 
and did the population require, it could be rendered 
equally productive by the labour of a Angle feafon. 
Incomplete as the hulbandry is, the value of the ze- 
mindary around our cantonments muft have increaf- 
ed in a high degree fince this was made a ftation. 
In what proportion this increafed value is (hared by 
the Zemindar' and the Nawaub, I have, not learnt. 
No event alters the condition of the Ryut : po- 
verty is invariably his lot however circumftances 
may change. 


SECT. 



SECT. XXXV. 


MODE|OF LIVING AMONG THE MIUTAR.Y AND CIVIL 
OFFICERS. 


Caunpore, yan. 1798, 

The mode of living in this part of India has, i^Hthin 
the laft ten or fifteen years, undergone a very great 
alteration. Before that period the civil and military 
fervants of the company of the firft rank were lodged 
in Bungalows worfe than thofe of a fubaltem of the 
prefent day : as the pra£Uce of feeding beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry, was not then introduced, their 
tables were very poorly fupplied ; even vegetables 
were not to be had ; though an article indifpenfibly 
neceffary in this climate. Thefe inconveniences were 
aggravated by a conftant routine of irregularity. Af- 
ter dinner it was the ufual cuilom to go to fleep, in 
the hotteft time of the day; from this every party was 
awakened in the evening, to partake of a fupper, 
which protrafted a drunken federunt till a late hour' 
of the next morning. 


Amidst 
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Amidst continued repletion, and frequent irregu-i 
larity, the climate operated with fatal influence ; for 
trying as Bengal ftill is to almoft every European 
conflitution, there was a time when it was deemed 
far more hoftile. A reformation highly commenda- 
ble has been efFeflied, partly from necellity ; but 
more by the example of a late governor general, 
whofe elevated rank and noble birth gave him in a 
great meafure the guidance of fafliion. Regular 
hours and fobriety of condufl became as decidedly 
the tell of a man of fafliion, as they were formerly 
of irregularity. Thoufands owe their lives, and ma- 
ny more their health, to this change, which had nei- 
ther been reckoned upon, nor even forefeen by thofe 
who introduced it. 

One fpecies of diflipation often leads to others : 
the late hours and hard drinking induced gaming, 
which prevailed to a degree ruinous to many indivi- 
duals : the fame nobleman, above alluded to, by 
giving this praftice his decided difapprobation, and 
promoting fuch as refrained from it, has in a great 
degree IclTened the habit,-hy bringing it into difgrace. 
'Much diflipation, however, ftill remains : it is the 
prevailing vice of the military charfler in every 
country ; an4,^thc prevalence of it in India fome have 
Regarded as the deftruflion of our power in the Eaft: 
they allege “ That this has gradually weakened, and 
at laft diflblved the. conneftion of every country 
-iiS^with its cliftant dominions, and that we are not to ex- 
pe£t a miracle wrought in our behalf to efieft an cv- 

emption 
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empdon from the common cataftrophe of nadons. 
What Mr. Hume fays, of >defpSdfm, may be ivith 
equal juftice alTerted of the grouth of felfifh and dif- 
folute manners, it is the Eutbamjia of our empire in 
this part of the world.” - 

They fuggeft too, “ 'fhat other circumftances 
may intervene to prevent either a natural or an eafy 
dilTolution. An independent army, involved in debt 
by extravagance, or. ftimulated by avarice, may feize, 
breui mam, all our poffeffions for themfelves, while 
the infamy of the treafon may link or difap^ar, 
amidft the univerfal depravity. Where the principle 
of promotion is length of fervice, without any other 
conlideration, the moll worthlefs and diflblute may 
look forward to command with as much confidence 
as the moll meritorious officer. If diligence, brave- 
ry, and good conduft be attended with no advantage, 
they will be foon abandoned and ridiculed as ufelefs 
qualifications. A per&n receiving a commiffion, 
inllead of regarding it as an obligation to difcharge 
the dudes of a laborious profeffion, will confider 
it a kind of freehold property yielding him a certain 
annual fum, which nothing but death can deprive 
him of.” 

_ .n 

They affert, “ That among thofe who are accuf- 
tomed to command, an independent, haughty, afid 
imperious charadler becomes unavoidable, imlefs they 
are in their turn fubjetEled to the control of a fupe^ 
rior. This control, however, is entirely abolilhed, 

the 
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the moment you allow an officer to regard every ftep 
of promodoii' as a right pofidvely conferred by his' 
own fervice independent of the will of any fuperior.’* 

“ TiiAT if with all thofe circumitances, )ou grant 
a liberty to each officer who applies, for it to remove 
into any other corps, as often as intereffi or caprice 
ihall fuggeft, even the fubaltem will be releafed from 
every tie of fubordinadon. Does his conduct give 
offence to his fuperior officer, he exchanges into ano- 
ther regiment, and bids him defiance. Subordina- 
don among officers hc‘ only ceafes ; but tlie difcip- 
line of the private men is totally neglefted. The di- 
ligent and faithful officer, by this fyflem, can look 
for no more than he who is totally unacquainted 
with the fervice. That in this climate, without fome 
motive to induftry, there will not long remain the 
appearance of exertion j Parade duty will foon be 
negle^ed, and neither officers nor men will retain 
fufficient knowledge of their duty, to be of any fer- 
rice, except drawing their monthly allowances.” 

“ That fubaltems rendered independent of their 
fuperior officers, begin to treat them as their equals, 
and defpife their authority ; hence by attaching the 
general officers, you by no means fccure the duty or 
attachment of the army : it becomes in your hands a 
rope of fand, and only to be guided by its own interell: 
or caprice. That an army, efficient in point of num- 
ber, may thus become altogether inadequate to the 
defence or protedlion of the country : to its employ- 
ers 
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era only it can prove formidable ; they may be coil-> 
fidered, as at its difcretion ; or rather they may be 
regarded as having condra^ed an unwieldy and tot-- 
tering edifice, which mull crufh them by its fall.” 

That fliould no dangerous enterprizes be unr 
dertaken by an army in this independent aiid infub* 
ordinate Hate, its difcipline will foon fo far decline, 
that hardly any military appearance, fave that of the 
uniform, fliall appear. The whole ftudy of officers 
will be to fecure lituations of emolument, or fuch 
parts of the fervice as may fuit their convenience or 
pleafure.”. 

“ That thcfe effefts have not been difcovered,. in 
the Company’s army in India, they allege, is highly 
to the credit of the individuals who compofe it. In 
that mixture which compofes our military force in 
this part of the world, you meet with French, 
Dutch, Portuguefe, and wanderers froni^ every na- 
tion in Europe: among thefe, however, there are not 
a few of refpeftable fagjilies in Britain, who, them- 
felves men of charafter, hope to return and fpend 
in comfort' the little competence acquired in the 
fervice. Any enterprize invoflving the tranquillity 
of their country, or their own eflimation at home, 
would preclude fuch hopes, and therefore is avoided. 
Whatever may be the views of others of a different 
defcription, nothing can be undertaken without a ge- 
neral concert and co-operation : hence it has be^ 
the fortune of our India poffelfions to hang by* 

thread. 
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thread, which their defenders have not yet agreed, 
with one heart and one mind, to touch ; though^ 
perhaps, fecretly confeious, that with the hrft breath 
of commotion it would be for ever broken.” 

These conclufions may appear plaufible, but they 
proceed on the fuppoihion, that military gentlemen 
in tliis femce, are equally incapable of difeeming 
their own intereft, and of eftiinating their power. 
The revenues of India, under a military government, 
would probably ceafe to be confiderable ; and would 
certainly fall to be enr^roffed by one or a few mili- 
tary defpots, who had transferred the powers of go- 
vernment to their own perfons. Their inferiors would 
.only be treated with regard fo long as they were the 
neceffary tools, of their ambition: the power of each 
would be no, fooner fecured, than he would fpum 
thefe adbeiates, as the abettors of one treafon, or 
dread them as the projedors of a fecond. On the 
moll favoinable fuppolltion, that of unanimity among 
the ofEcers on the divilion of their fpoils, a circum- 
ftance which perhaps never yet happened, a few only 
could command. The lot of the far greater part 
would be that of hirelings to a military ufurper, 
whofe government and fervice had no known rules, 
either of law, cuftom or diferetion. He pays no high 
compliment -to the difeemment of any fet of men, 
who fuppofes that they would (abllradling from the 
immorality of the bulinefs,) prefer fuch a fituation 
. to the prefent fervice, grievous, as in fome inltances, 
|l|l may appear. 


It 





m 

- It 5«oi] 1(1 be ddng injuftice to fb-fiuoief&bs si^Af 
t^ fappoSet that die ^niequences are not' fiM'deen 
and fully weighed by-many df them; oh the idea that 
a change government could be effeded by the mi- 
littery force in India : But the poflibility of their ac- 
complifliing fuch an objed, feems mOre than doubt- 
ful. The European part olbthe army is a -motely 
mixture of all nations, a fmall bribe might engage 
them in any enterprife ; but they are the -mold de- 
bauched and unprincipled troops any where to be 
met with ; and would give no fulKcient fupport to 
any caufe, whether good or bad. 

' 'SSI'' 

The native troops, in every thing the reven^ of 
the European, would be guarded by their integrity 
from fuch meafures, unlefs difguifed under the ap- 
pearance of duty. Such a deception «would not be 
long fupported, and as foon as^he truth waar dif- 
covered, they would be more apt to fevenge them- 
felves upon their betrayers than to fight tfieir battles. 

Suppose, however, all thefe obftacles overcome, 
and the country in poflelfion of the troops, how is a 
fuccellion of European officers and privates to be pro- 
cured for the fupport of difcipline : In a few years 
the prefent race muft yield to the feverity of the 
climate, and the difcipline of a native corp^ would 
not furvive the officers for fix months. iSba the 
Indian army would faff back to its original ftate 
under native difcipline, |nd could give no mont 
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effe&ual oppofition to Europeans than when they at 
firft conquered this country. 

In America the caufe of revolt was conftantly fup- 
ported and ftrengthened by a growing fpirit of in> 
dependence in evei^ individual. In India fuch a 
fpirit never was felt,'hor could ever be infufed into a 
hundred perfons. The two caufes are in direfb o^- 
pofltion, and the refult would be totally different. T 
know that fome perfons, more accuftomed to fpeak 
than to think, have fancied they faw in India another 
America ; but in' the two countries every thing is 
<^trafted : manners, education, habit and religion. 
Alid the man who imagines that a change in favour 
of freedom could be effefted in the one as eafily as 

in the other, mu^ be ignorant of both. 

•? 

With a pomprful fleet, it will long be in the pow- 
er of B][itain to tranfport a confiderable force to India; 
while without a continual fupply of European officers 
no difeipline can be fupported in native troops to op- 
pofe that force. A day,- of retribution very foon 
%rould unavoidably come, when the fpirit of the na- 
tion would be avenged on its perfidious fervants 

Manet alta mente repoftum 
yiidicimi—fpreti injuria regnu 
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IDEA OF TH£ mogul EMPIRE IN .THE REIOH OF ACBER. 


Caunpore, yan. 1798. 

The reign of Acber is an unportmt aera in the an* 
nals of Hindoilan : it cpntinued half a century, and 
may be regarded as the Auguftan of the Ma- 
homedan Emperors. Fortunately Tor the infor- 
mation of pollerity, his intelligent minifter Abul Fa- 
zel, has left a tolerably cottcQ. and detailed account 
of his government, and the ftate of the country at 
this period : large allowance however muH be made 
for the pompous deferiptions of the grandeur of the 
monarch, and the fulfome adultation paid to his wif- 
dom, which are confpicuous throughout this work, 
which he has entided the Ayeen Acbery, or hf^ror 
of Acber. 

At the death of this mon^h in 1605, his domi- 
nions extended from the Thibet mountains on the 
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north} to the province of Viziapoor and Golconda 
on the fouth ; and from the borders of Aracan, Af- 
iam, and Bootan on the eall, to the river Attock, 
and Cubuliftan on the weft. It confifted, according 
to the account of Abul Fazel, of one hundred and 
five provinces, and two thoufand feven hundred dif- 
trifls ; a vaft territory comprehending the fineft and 
richeft countries in the peninfula. For the more 
convenient adminiftration of the government of this 
vaft empire, Acber divided his dominions into fifteen 
Subahs, over each of which he appointed a S ubadar 
or viceroy, with various fubordinate officers. The 
names of theft Subahs w'ere Delhi, Agra, Allaha- 
bad, Oude, Agimer, Ahmedabad, Bahar, Bengal, 
Cabul, Lahore, Multan, Muterah, Berar, Candeiffi, 
and Ahmednagur. According to the accurate de- 
tail of this fubjed, given in the Afiatic Regifter, the 
empire thus divided was governed nearly on the 
fame principles as the ancient Hindoo ftates. The 
Emperor, however, ruled with a more abfolute fway 
than the ancient Rajahs, who were cramped by the 
interference of an arbitrary fyftem of religion, inter- 
woven with the civil code ; and by a domineering 
hierarchy, which in that code is placed above the 
prince in the order of fociety, and which operated 
with a commanding influence upon both the opi- 
nions and die actions of the fovereign. 

Both as a warrior and a ftatefman, Acber poflef- 
fed Angular merit. As he enlarged his dominions 
beyond the limits tranfinitted to him by his anceftors, 

Y 2 it 
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it was alfo his glory to govern them by a ftrifter re- 
^rd to juftice than the precedents which they had 
left him. What particularly diftinguilhed him above 
every Mahomedan prince, is the liberality of his re- 
ligious fentiments, and the unlimited toleration which 
he allowed to every clafs of his fubjefts. Both the 
prince and his minifter difplay an enlargement of 
mind on this fubjedl; far beyond what we Ihould ex- 
peft from the adherents of the Mahomedan faith ; 
and a liberality in his treatment of Schifmatics, 
which at the fame period no European monarch 
feems to have polTeffed. 

“ In the dominions which he conquered, as well 
as thofe which he held by hereditary right, he ,not 
only rellored the Hindoos to the free exercife of 
their religion, but alfo to many of their civil rights*. 

“ In the ancient Hindu flate, it would appear 
from every document, that the prince w'as the abfo- 
lute and foie proprietor of the foil; that the land 
throughout his dominions was apportioned in fmall 
allotments to the hufbandmen, by whom it was cul- 
tivated upon the tenure of a perpetual hereditary 
leafe ; that the grofs produce of the foil conftituted 
the revenue of the Hate, and that one fixth part only 
of that produce, with fome variations, had from cuf- 
tom immemorial been demanded by the prince.” 

Of 


* \^de Asiatic Reg. vol. iii. p. 2. 
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Of this gro& produce, part was paid in kind, and 
part in money. The ftate of landed property in 
Hindoftaa continued , nearly the fame for the firft 
three centuries after the Mahomedan conquefts. 

The rude and ferocious fanatics of the Ghiznian 
race, rather over-ran, than fubducd the weftcm pro- 
vinces. With the fliort-fighted avarice of barbarians, 
they preferred the immediate plunder of moveable 
property, to the more permanent advantage to be de- 
rived from a well protefted hufbandry. They were 
fucceeded by the Afghan dynafty, charafterized in 
general by the fame qualities ; and though their 
power was better eftablilhed and more permanent, 
they eftablilhed no defined mode of pjiyment, or 
fettled fyftem of contribution. If the Ryut was not 
driven into the woods by aftual violence, he pined 
under the moft rigorous exadtions, which feemed to 
have no limits but his ability to pay. During the 
earlier reigns of the Mahomedan princes, very fcan- 
ty details arc afforded by their hiftorians of the ordi- 
nary meafures of internal adminiftralion. When 
the horror of the fcenc becomes deepened by the de- 
vaftations of fome new conqueror, they arc more 
circumftantial than in the common routine jpf vulgar 
oppreffions ; and it may upon the whole be afferted 
of the beft of thefe princes, that whilft the treal'ury 
was kept tolerably full, they were little anxious about 
the fources from which it was fupplied. 

Y 3 On 
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?he acceilion of Acber, a fyftem of moderation 
was immediately adopted ; all arbitrary irtpofitions 
under the name of Jehaat, and Sayer Jehaat, were 
abolilhed ; though thefe, we are informed by his hif- 
torian, had in fome reigns equalled the whole quit- 
rent of the empire. All merchandize, with a few 
exceptions, were permitted to pafs free of duty ; and 
the praftice of forcibly recruiting the army from the 
Hindoo labourers was difeontinued. Thefe regula- 
tions, which were of themfelves fufficient to alter the 
whole conftitution of government, were followed up 
by a variety of others in the fame fpirit, which have 
diftinguifhed the reign of this monarch with a high, 
but juft reputation. 

In the complicated bufinefs of the affeflment of 
revenue, this prince availed hiinfelf of the talents of 
Rajah Tudor Mull, a Hindoo, diftinguifhed through- 
out Hindoftan for his financial abilities. Abul Fazel, 
a ftatefman no lefs eminent in political fagacity, was 
raifed to the management of the civil government ; 
and the various reforms which he effeSed in every 
branch of affairs, give at once an high idea of his 
talents, and of the prudent choice of the monarch. 
The inftitutions of Acber eftablilhed in every pro- 
vince of the empire a fyftematic order and regularity, 
not only in executing the affairs of government, but 
in the adrainiftration of juftice. 


Tii£ Subadar, or viceroy, was the immediate re- 
prefentative of thir Emperor ; and along with the 
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Sunnud, or order for his appointment, he recdved 
a written code of inftru&ions, the injun&ions of 
which, fuch as that forbidding to fwear, or ufe foul 
language, though apparently minute and ridiculous, 
mull have had neverthelefs much influence in ftimu- 
lating his iiiduftry, and preferving iiis fidelity in the 
difcharge of his duty : the welfare of the people is 
held out as the great end of all his endeavours, and 
the only foundation of the happinefs of the Hate. 
Under the viceroy, the Foujdar poflefles jurifdittion 
over feveral diftrifts : he is confidered as an execu- 
jive officer, who carries into effeft the orders of the 
Subah. His duty is to protect the hufbandmen, and 
punilh rebellious or refraftory zemindars*. 

The, judges of Mahomedan courts were the Cazy 
and the Meer Adul ; the firll tried caufes, and the 
other pafled fentence. All caufes whether civil or 
criminal were fubmitted to their cognizance, when 
the parties were Mahomedans ; but in litigations be- 
tween Hindoos only, the dccifion was left to two 
Pundits, who tried and determined each cafe accor- 
ding to the ordinances of the Hindoo code. 

Each province, city, and even each quarter of the 
fame city, was put under the infpeftion of a police 
officer, named a Cutwal. This officer was appoint- 
ed by the Emperor, and was refponfible to deliver 

Y 4 up 
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u{|i£o juftice every perfon who fhould be guilty, of att 
illegal aft within his jurifdiftion. When any theft 
was committed, the police officer was anfwerable for 
the value of the flolen_ goods, if he did not fucceed 
in apprehending the delinquent. The inhabitants 
themfelves feem alfo to have been liable, when any 
robbery was committed, if they did not difeover to 
the Cutwal, or fecure the oflfender. By thefe regu- 
lations the police was fo vigoroufly enforced that tra- 
vellers might pafs through the country in perfect 
fafety by night as well as by day. We have the tef- 
timony of both Bernier and Tavernier with regard to 
the feciirity of perfons and property, that arofe from 
the peculiar vigilance of the police during fucceeding 
reigns, when thefe regulations ftill fubfifted ; the 
latter of thefe gentlemen has performed in various 
parts of India more extenfive journics than any indi- 
vidual, and in fafety, though poflefled of valuable 
property. 

The inhabitants of every houfe, in each town, 
■were regiftered by the police-man j the ftreets, lanes, 
and public roads were fuperintended by his officers. 
During night, the peace was preferved by armed pa- 
troles, feme of infantry, and others of cavalry. To 
fecure the diligence of the Cutwal, and to prevent 
his ccllulion with diforderly perfons, his whole con- 
du£l was watched by two fples altogether unknown 
to him, who wrote to court every month a particular 
account of every occurrence. 
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By this vail ellabliihinent: of police ofEcersg traa* 
quility was not only fecured, but a fort of mord 
difcipline was eftablilhed, which feemed not un^ 
vourable to the virtuous habits of the people; though 
it muft have been altogether incompatible either with 
perfonal or civil freedom. Under the protection 
which it afforded the people ; and from the fecurity 
of property w’hich it effected, the induftry of the, 
Hindoos was flimulated to feme degree of aCtivity ; 
and agriculture, manufactures, - and internal com- 
tnerce arofe to a degree of profperity equal, perhaps, 
to what they eP'oyed under the ancient princes of 
their own race. 

The contributions to the ftate being raifed with 
mildnefs .and equity, were borne with great eafe and 
cheerfulnefs by the peafant, though they rofe to an 
amount that far exceeded whatever had been raifed 
in any former period. Towards the end of Acber’s 
reign, v/hen the falutary eft'ecls of his regulations 
had time to operate, the taxes amounted annually to 
thirty-fix millions ftcrling. In a country, and at a 
period when money was perhaps ten times the value 
it bears in Britain, this conftituted no doubt a large 
fum ; efpecially to be drawn almoft wholly from the 
immediate produce of land. The few taxes paid by 
manufactures and merchandize, were of little confi- 
deration in the amount. Vafl as this fum may ap- 
pear, it did not amount to one fourth of the produce 
of the lantls, according to the affefl’ment made out by 
Tudor Mull : and though it does not feem to have 
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eitbnprehended the protifion for die poor, the boun* 
ties to , learned men, nor the penfion^ given to decay* 
ed families, yet we are at a lofs to conceive how it 
fuppoi^d that immenfe eftablilhment civil and mili- 
tary, which was upheld by the Mogul Princes. The 
Zemindary troops, a fort of militia which was main- 
tained exclufively in each province for the purpofe 
of colle£ling the revenues, and enforcing the police, 
amounted, we are aifured, to no fewer than four mil- 
lions of, men, infantry and cavalry. If to this num- 
ber we add the regular army, which confifted of 
eight hundred thoufand men, we fhall find a very 
fmall allowance to each foldier; even though we 
put out of the eftimate all the expences of the court, 
and the fuperior officers in all the departments of the 
fiate. Either the Sebundy troops mull have ferved 
with little or no pay, for a certain part of the year 
only ; or the author of the Ayeen Acbery mull have 
committed fome palpable millake. The lands allot- 
ted for penfions to meritorious officers, and provifion 
for the poor, are termed Jagheer, and Seyurghal, 
and are not enumerated in the ordinary revenues of 
the crown. The laft were immenfe in value, and 
committed to the difpofal of the Suddar, or high 
almoner ; an office highly important, but of a na- 
' ture fo difcretionary, that the faithful difcharge of it 
was frequently found to be a talk beyond the re^ch 
of human virtue. Abul Fazel, the author of Ayeen 
Acbery, after the difgrace of feveral great perfonages, 
had the fuperintendance of this department com- 
mitted to him by the Emperor, whofe confidence he 
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feems to have lhared as completely as the great Suiljt 
did that of his mafter. 

The collection of the revenues was conduced by 
a numerous body of oiBcers, whofe fidelity was at- 
tempted to be fecured by various checks and con- 
trols ; the principal of thefe checks feems to have 
been a mixture of MuiTulman and Hindoo officers ; 
of the firft clafs was the Aumil, an officer appointed 
annually by the Subahdar j under him, of the fame 
religious faith, was the Tepukchy, the Zemindar 
Conongoe, and Karkun, were Hindoos in corre- 
fponding fituations, as a control upon the firft j but 
the moft complete contrivance for this purpofe, was 
the appointment of two Wakyanavees, or news 
writers, who feem to have been unknown, or at 
lead: totally independent of all the reft, and who 
tranfmitted daily to the prefence, by poll, an ac- 
count of every occurrence. 

In the appointment of the Hindoo officers of re- 
venue, and particularly of the Zemindar, there was 
a peculiarity which has occafioned much difcuffion 
in the Englifh fyftem of finance. This office, ac- 
cording to the Hindoo law', had been hereditary : 
and in the Sunnud, or written appointment from 
the king, the office of colleftor is conferred as an in- 
heritance, on the fpecial condition of execu:ing the 
truft wnth fidelity. Along with their appointment, 
thefe officers received a certain portion of land 
termed Nanker, as a part of their official allowance, 

and 
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and 6f which they were invefted- Mi the abTolute pro* 
prietary right, by the fame tenure, that they held 
their office. Thefe portions of land allotted to the 
Zemindar, being intended merely as a proviiion for 
his family, were fmall ; and their produftive value 
was deduced from, his pay, which was ten per cent, 
upon the rents which he collefted for government. 

The office of Zemindar feems to have been part- 
ly executive, and partly judicial ; his bufinefs on the 
part of government was fpecified in the Sunnud of 
his appointment : it confided in realifmg the rent a- 
greed upon for his diftrift; in protecting the Ryut 
from injudice ; and in puniffiing, by fine or chaitife- 
ment, fuch as were criminal or refraftory: and 
though the terms of his appointment conferred here- 
ditary right ; yet it -was cuftomary for government 
to difmifs Zemindars from their fituation, and to de- 
prive them of their Nanker lands, or their being 
convifted of fraudulent and corrupt practices, or 
even of culpable negligence in the difeharge of their 
duty. Their fituation, therefore, bears little refem- 
blance, but in name, to the landholder in more free 
countries, where the fovereign does not a£l as the 
mafter of his fubjefts, or as proprietor of the foil. 

4^ll the orders of government, regarding the Ry- 
uts, were delivered to them by the Zemindar ; be- 
fore him likewife all their grievances and complaints 
were preferred : he was the oftenfible agent of the 
fovereign, in whatever related to the revenues of the 
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date,' and to the rural economy of the country; But 
the prudent Acber deemed it uhfafe to confide en- 
tirely to Hindoos in matters of liich extenfive im- 
portance ; he appointed, therefore, a Mahomedan 
Aumil and a Putchy to each diflrid of the country 
to affift in the colledtion of the revenues^ and to be 
a check on the conduct of the Zemindars. 

The inftitutes of Menu, tranflated by Sir Williatn 
Jones, and the digefl: of Hindoo law tranflated by 
Mr Colebrook, have at laft fettled beyond contro- 
verfy the long a'-itated queflion regarding the pro- 
perty of the foil. It appears now indifputable, that 
the proprietary right of the foil ' was vefted in the 
King, both by the Hindoo and Muflulman fyftcm of 
government ; that the adual cultivators of the land, 
held their fmall farms immediately from the King, 
by perpetual hereditary leafes, on the fpecific condi- 
tion of paying, at flated times, a certain proportion 
of the annual produce of their hmds ; and that be- 
tween the prince and the hulbandman there was no 
intermediate proprietor whatever, and that the 
Zemindars, who have been fuppofed proprietors, 
were only hereditary fervants of the prince, appoint- 
ed for fpecific purpofes. 

4 

Such is the brief ftatement of the .civil infiitutions 
of Acber ; his military eftablifliment was equally 
extenfive. Befides thofe irregular troops, command- 
ed by the Aumil, the Cutwall and Zemindar in each 
diltrid, and which were upwards of four millions, 

the 
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the regular army, which confifted of Muffuino^s, 
counted tQ. above eight hundred thoufand mexii 
The former ferved only in their particular diftri^^ 
for the purpofes of police or revenue, the latter fer- 
ved to oppofe the enemies of the ftate, on whatever 
quarter they might invade it. 

The imperial army was divided into 440 munfubs 
or battalions, of unequal numbers, but each propor- 
tioned to the rank of the commander, called a mun- 
fubdar. Each of thefe munfubs confifts of two-thirds 
cavalry, and one-third infantryi; and the three larger 
were commanded by the Emperor’s fons. The firft 
contained ten, the fecond eiglit, and the third feven 
thoufand cavalry having each a third of that number 
of infantry attached to it. The cavalry were armed 
with long cutlaffes ; the infantry with bows and 
arrows; one third only having mulkets, or more 
properly matchlocks, which they denominate bun- 
docks. 

A PROPORTIONATE number of artillery was at- 
tached to each munfub, together with a requilite al- 
lowance of elephants, horfes, camels, and carts for 
their baggage. The royal palace, and. perfon of the 
Emperor, were guarded by a chofen body of men, in 
addition to the regular army: to which alfo were 
added, as occafion might require, 100,000 gladiators, 
(Ihemfheerbaz,) confifting of ten diflFerent corps, 
armed differently with fhields and cudgels, or with 
daggers and poignards. The whole of this army 
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was fonn^ into 12 grand divifions, which did du^ 
month after month alternately durmg the time of 
peace ; and oiEcers of every rank were obliged to 
attend to their Hated routine of duty. 

Irregularity in fumiihing their pay has ever 
proved the grand defeft in all Afiatic armies. . The 
difcontents and open mutinies ariling from this caufe, 
have often rendered the military more dangerous to 
their employers than to their enemies. Here the dif. 
cemment of Acber llione confpicuous : for on the 
firft day of every month the proper officers were fur- 
niflied with the means, and direded to iifue their pay 
to the troops — ^This varied not only among the offi- 
cers, but the private foldiers, according to the corps 
in which they ferved. The allowance of a munfub- 
dar, varied from 60,000 to one thoufand rupees per 
month, according to the number of their corps : that 
of the foot foldier from ten to thirty rupees ; while 
the allowance of a trooper rofe from twelve to ninety. 
The omrahs, who commanded the grand divifions of 
the army, and whofe duty correfponded with that of 
general officers in European armies, had very fre- 
quently affignments of certain portions of land al- 
lowed them for pay. Thefe were held during life or 
perpetuity, on condition of performing military fer- 
vice, and fupporting a certain number of troops, rea- 
dy for adlual fervice or any emergency. The cap- 
tains had fimilar conllgnments made over to them 
but, in all cafes, it was provided, that the holders of 
thefe Jaghiers, fhould make no alteration in the lea- 
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fts dfithe Ryilts, by reqaiiing greater exaflaoifi ^an 
had been pEid to government. 

** Such was the maftn’er in which a gr^t army 
was conftruAed and paid/* fays a judicious writer, 
** one of the ablefl; and moft accomplilhed princes 
that ever adorned the annals of Afia. Yet the very 
formation of this vaft multitude of armed men, is at 
variance with every principle of military fcience, or- 
der, and difcipline ; and is of itfelf fiiificient to fliow, 
that Acber, with all his talents, very little furpalTed 
the reft of his countrymen, in his ideas of military af- 
fairs. — ^Twice the dumber of cavalry to that of infan- 
try ; fo great difproportion in the number of men of 
which the different corps was compofed; fuch a wide 
difference between the pay of officers of the fame 
rank, are defefts of fuch magnitude in the organiza- 
tion of an army, as muft neceffarily have prevented 
its ever attaining any degree of fyftematic difcipline, 
or performing the common evolutions with precifion 
and effeft. Yet fuch was the general ignorance of 
Afiatics in military fcience, that this cumbrous army, 
which, oppofed to a body of 30,000 Europeans, muft 
have been defeated by its own radical defedls, never- 
thelefs kept all the furrounding nations in complete 
awe.*’ 

Unwaelike as the furrounding nations were, the 
inefficiency of the imperial troops, mis often ftriking- 
ly exemplified in their contefts with the fubordihate 
powers of the peninfula. The four Muffulmab 
3 princes 
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princ^l h Deccan, namely, that of Golcm^^ 
Bijipoor, Colberga, and Telingah were not fuhdued 
during the whole of this reign : the two hrlt remaio* 
ed independent when Tavernier vilited India in the 
time of Jehanguire : and though the imperial policy 
waa continually bent upon thdr fubj^gation, there 
was no period, even in their ntoft profparous reigns, 
in which the imperial arms obtained the complete do- 
minion of the peninAiIa. The numerous armies, 
and the immenfe treafures of the Hate, though guided 
by the fuperior wifdom of Acber, were continually 
walled in fubdning the rebellions, or in combating 
the independent members of this community of na- 
tions. A number of fmall Hindoo Itates Hill retain- 
ed their independence ; and although they had but 
little diredt influence on the politics of Hindollan^ 
yet, by combining with the Mufiulman princes of the 
Deccan, they prevented the preponderating power 
of Delhi from gainuig a complete al'cendant over 
them. When the Mahratta tribes, originally a pafto- 
ral people on the mountains of Berur, afterwards co- 
alefced into a nation ; they made continual predatory 
eruptions into the adjacent provinces of the empire j 
and though frequently driven back, they were never 
wholly fubdued. In a word, the whole military ella- 
blilhincnts of the Mogul empire, though inefeafed to 
the incredible amount of near five millions of men, 
were not fo efficient either in maintaining internal 
peace or profecuting war, as the more energetic fyf- 
tem adopted by the Britilh Eall-India Company, 
VoL. r. Z though 
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not wiHidiRW fi^ra the in4alb7^ 
the^^Oa^ one-fortieth part of the number- of 
hands. 

The expenditure of thirty-lix millions, in- the pay 
of officers and troops of every defcription, as no part 
of this vafl Aim was e^ried out of the country,' im- 
plies a powerful demand for manufadiires, and a 
Arong Aimulus to induAry : yet the export trade of 
HindoAan was, probably, not equal to what it is at 
prefent. The lofs of inhabitants, and the deArudtion 
of property, occafioned by the diAradions, and final 
diAolution of the Mogul government, muA have ma- 
terially injured the profperity of the country. The 
firitifli provinces of Bengal, and Bahar, fuffered for 
many years largely by thefe diAradions, yet their re- 
venues, even in their diminillied Aate, will not be dif- 
graced by a coinparifon of their prefent produds, 
with that which tliey yielded under the celebrated 
adminiAralion of Acber. 

The Subah of Bahar, according to the Ayeen Ac- 
bery, was rated annually in the books of the Exche- 
quer at five millions five hundred and forty-feven 
thoufand rupees, at a reafonable exchange, equal to 
554,7001. It contributed at the fame time above 
half a million of troops — ^In the fame volume Bengal 
Aands aAeAed at 14,961,482 rupees, or one million 
and a half Sterling, while it contributed 824,000 fol- 

diers, 

* Ayeen Acbery, 'Vol. II. p. 
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.diersy and up-wards of 4000 cannon, and as vpaiKy 
boats. 

On looking into the India budget for 1797, *6 
find the revenue of the Bengal provinces, which cor- 
refpond -with thefe fubahs in the Ayeen Acbery, 
ftated at above fix millions Sterling. — ^Here is a re- 
venue of nearly three times the amount of that ob- 
tained by the immortal Acber, from provinces that 
had been ravaged by the Mahrattas for twenty years 
before they fell iuto our polfeffion, and in a manner 
.which the old inhabitants ftill deferibe with horror. 
Nor can the prefent impoft be regarded as more, or 
even equally as oppreflive with the other, fince the 
enormous requifition of a million and a half of troops, 
with boats and artillery, is not exaded from the in- 
habitants. 

From this fimple ftatement of fads, it will appear 
with what juftice fome dcclaimers hold up the gran- 
deur, power, and profperity of the Mogul govern- 
ment, compared to the prefent ftate of the Britifli 
provinces in India. The complaifance may be par- 
doned in Abul Fazel, writing under the eye of a dc- 
fpotic prince, whom he dreaded, and whom he pro- 
bably brought himfelf to believe to be endowed with 
preternatural powers, fince he confidently afferts, that 
he was gifted with infpiration j but from what bias 
modern writers are led to aferibe every advantage to 
paft, and every evil to the prefent fyftem, and the 
prefent times, it is not fo eafy to conjedure, as it is to 
Z 2 prove 
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tbeir i^p^entadons areskogMhaf aa* 
founds in fruth. llie vaft, unwieldy', and expensive 
machinery ‘of the Mogul government is proved by 
the concurring teftimmiy of hiftory to have been very 
inefficient in promoting either the peace or prolperity 
of the people : bad, howevo-, as it was, had the £uro« 
pean fyftem immediately fucceeded it, the advantage 
to the country muft have been imimenfe. Eftabliflied 
as the latter has been, upon the fcattered fragments 
of fociety, and the mere wreck of empire, it appears 
aftonifhing to contemplate fo fpeedy a renovation as 
that which it has effected ; and to behold a new fa- 
bric of human ajfociation rifing from the ruins of the 
old, of a more feemly and convenient ftrudlure, as 
well as of more durable materials. 
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OF THE MEDICAL ART, AS PRACTISED BY THE MAHOME- 
DANS AND HINDOOS. 


CaunporCy Jan. 1798 , 

It is confelFed by all oriental fcholars, that there is in 
India no inllitution for the lludy of medecine fcienti- 
fically. After all his attainments in Afiatic learning, 
(which were certainly confiderable;) Sir William 
Jones confelTed ^ “ that he has no evidence, that in 
any language in Afia, there exifts one original 
“ treatife on medecine confidered as fcience: Phyfic, 
“ indeed, appears in thefe regions, to have been from 
“ time immemorial, as we fee it at this day pra£Ufed 
“ by the Mahomedans and Hindoos, a mere empt- 
“ rical hiftory of difeafes and remedies. ” 

In the reign of Acber, Abd el Jimi, commonly 
called Mahomed Acber, publiflied a fet of formulae 
entitled Karabadeen Kaderi f Phartnacopceia potens J. 

Thi- 
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igfe df Indian Iher^tule 
medical writings of a 
fimilar defcription: which, though containing merely 
a loofe and defultory hiftory of difeafes ard curds, 
are confidered as ftandard books by the phylicians 
of the Eafl. Of the fame charafter is the Alfiz 
Adwyieh, or Materia Medica, of Nooredeen Maho- 
med Abdullah, phyfician to the Emperor Shah Je- 
han ; this work written originally in Arabic,^ Perfiaih, 
and Hindoftanny, has been tranflated into Engliih 
by Mr Francis Gladwin. The clurafy theory of Galea 
and his five humours, or vitiated dates of the fydenx 
from which all difeafes are fuppofcd to arife, i| dill 
in fpll vigour among the Mahomedan faculty, who 
borrow their knowledge from the Arabians, with 
the fame fervility which thefe lad feem to have done 
from the Greeks. The Ayuraiedah or ancient me- 
dical fydem of the Hindoos, which they affert to 
have been pompofed by a celebrated, or infpired 
jdiyfician, happily for the patient Hindoos is almod 
entirely lod j fince a revealed fcience mud preclude 
all improvement, either in theory or practice. 

But though medecine as a fcience cannot be faid 
to exid among the orientals, many ufefu! obferva- 
tions have occurred in praftice, on the effects of va- 
rious medecines, and their application in different 
difeafes. With an education, perhaps not equal to 
that of an apothecary’s apprentice, they have made 
themfelves acquainted with the virtues of many 
ftmples, the knowledge of which, might often allift 

the 
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xhe moll Ikilful European pra£litloner. It has not 
been always from the dedu£Hons of fciend^C men, 
that the moll beneficial juid happy difcoveries have 
been made in the arts : neither was it to European fci- 
ence, high as we juftly eftimate it, that the world is 
indebted for the ufeful difcovery of inoculation for 
the finall pox : that art which at prefent preferves 
fo many thoufand lives, was Humbled upon amidH 
the obfcure and humble walks of oriental pra£Hce. 
The ufe and application of ileam as a moving power 
in our various machines, which fo compleatly de- 
mohllrates the power of man over matter, was not 
firft taught in the fchools of chemiftry, but in the 
workfliops of Bolton and Watt ; two felf-taught phi- 
lofophers, whofe ingenious difcoveries have been of 
more advantage to the manulaftures of this country 
than perhaps all the philofophers of the prefent 
age. Bertholet and Scheel, perhaps difcovered the 
properties of oxygenated muriatic acid, but a com- 
pany of manufa^lurers in Glafgow firft rendered that 
fubftance fubfervient to the arts. 

We find iccordingly that in the pra£lice, the Indian. 
Hakims are far lefs deficient than in the fcience of 
medecine. Inoculation has not only been praftifed 
among the civilized parts of Hindoftan time imme- 
morial ; but that ufeful difcovery has been fpread by 

Z 4 them 


• Even the jennerian ’rapnvemrnt of it, is confessed to b# 
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ISTamip Zemindar of ShccxipooMr^ on faeuw 
ing tbo vild inhainmnia of tbe Garroor luBs 
were affeffe^ with this &tal diforder, and were d][ing< 
m vail munbers without being able to adift them- 
felvcs, prefuaded them to receive his &mdy phyficwa, . 

is reprdiented as a man of talents;^ and has intro> 
duced the prafHce of inoculation among the Gar- 
rors— ^an objed ftiU unattained in many parts td' 
Great Britain. 

The Hindoos are precluded by their re%ious' fy£> 
tern from acquiring any confiderable knowledge of. 
anatomy*, their chirurgical Ikill is perhaps, therefore j 
more dehcient than their medical pradice ; yet it is 
allowed, that they perform fome difficult operations 
in I'urgery ; and that* they are acquainted with few- 
ing up deep wounds, and capabable of pradifing,, 
what Hudd)ras has ludicroudy termed the Taliacotiax^ 
art. 

Europeans are in general better acquainted with 
the 'Attainments of the natives in veterinary mcdecine, 
than any other department of the profeffion. In hu- 
man ailments we apply to our Europe^ phyficians, 
but in the defcafes of our cattle of every defcription, 
W'e have recourfc to the native Salutries (farriers) 
with the moil confident hopes of profiting by their 

expe- 

* Vide, Asiatic Researches, vol. 3d. a paper by Mr Elliot. 
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i& a fubje^ vbich diey ha^< feog ipai^e 
the object of great attestioD. Our common iierv^tt 
that are in charge of our camelB, elephants a^ 
horfeSyalmoft univerlally pretend to fome ikill in this 
art : and it muA be allowed, that they not mdy keep 
them in excellent condition, but difeover ^nd cure 
dteir difeafes in fome inftances, where Europeans are 
totally at a lofs. It is upon this Ikill, real or fuppo& 
ed, that^they univerfally ground a claim of afmall Turn 
once a month for what they term mujfula \ a multifa. 
rious compofition of pepper, fait, and fpices, which 
are adminiftrated < mftantly to our cattle, even while 
in p^ed health. Tliis practice, however abfurd it 
may appear to a European, is perhaps not unnecef- 
fary in this country, where the cattle receive compa- 
ratively but little grafs, and are fed moftly on dry- 
food : to the Hindoos it appears perfeftly neceffary ; 
for with all their parfimony they purebafe a fpecies 
of fait in the hot feafon, to rub the palate of their 
fheep when fattening, once or twice a week; the moft 
common application in this cafe, is the Khari noon, 
(or native fulphat of foda*.) 

Almost all animals arc fond of fak; which a- 
mong the human i'pecies, is found fo falutary and pa- 
latable a ilimulant ; it probably aids their degeftive 
powers, and accelerates their progrefs in fattening. 

The 


• Vide, Andersons dlgsertation on the Bitnoban, or Kali a. 
nimuch of the Hindoos. 
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Hindoo fyftem of veterinary iii£dedae» dQ«^ not 

a inftaxtce militate againft the pradice our 
lightened graders in Britain. We have die 
authority of Mr Darkle of Bradon for the prac- 
tice, one of the molt celebrated economifts, who 
mixes fait with his flooded and mouldy hay, 8 Itx 
pr. ton ; and aflerts that his Herefordfhire oxen did 
better on it, than others on the bell hay he had, and 
declares his conviction, ** that the hay derived its good 
effects from the fait.’* The praCtice recommended 
by Lord Sommerville, of giving fait twice a week, 
conveys a juft idea of the Hindoo muffula. He thus 
expreffes himfelf, in a pamphlet lately publilhed : 
** We had no doubt of the good effeCts of fait, but it 
remained to be proved how good hay which had not 
fpent its ftrength in premature fermentation, would 
bear fuch a quantity of fait as would invigorate the 
ftomach, quicken the circulation of ihe blood, and 
excite in the cattle a defire to drink largely. Some 
medical men, aware of our practice, conjectured that 
fait tends to decompofe and convert the water into 
nourilhment in an increafed degree. AVherher this 
is, or is not, to be accounted for, we are incompe- 
tent to judge, but it is our buftnefs to judge of the 
effed it has on the ftock ; and we do know that it 
furpaffes all belief.” Thus we fee that the Hindoos, 
amidft all their ignorance, are in poffelCon from time 
immemorial, of a benefleial pradice in rural economy 
to which till lately we were wholly ftrangers. 


There 
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Ti^ks are in all prc^bility, ifiany medicihdl 
«Wch might be ufeful, were we acquainted witfa’th# 
Hindoo Materia Medica, and the furniture of numeti 
rous penzaries*, which are open every where from 
Midnapore to Annoplheer. Many of the moil valu- 
able natural produdions of India are as yet but little 
underilood ; fuch is the Sal Indus, Calamus aroma- 
ticus, the Afpalathus, Lepidium Indicum, Myroba- 
lani, Spodium, Malabathniin, Cocculus Tndicus, and 
many others ; The artificial oroduflions of the Hin- 
doos, are perhaps ftill lefs known ; though by fome 
they are reckoned our fuperiors in the arts : in that 
of dying in particular, both experience and popular 
opinion, feem to declare their pre-eminence, however 
unwillingly the ftuSl may be admitted by the chemifts 
in Europe- 

To the labours of the Afiatic Society, and of our 
oriental botanifts, and natural hiflorians, we undoubt- 
edly owe much ; ftill, however, the remark of Mr 
Hodges appears juft : “ That of a country fo nearly 
allied to us, it is furprifing fo little ftiould be known.” 
Gentlemen who have refided long in India, lofe the 
idea of the firft impreffion which that remark- 
able, and fingular region makes upon the mind of an 
entire ftranger : The writer of this article was himfelf 
warned by one of the moft intelligent fervant^ of 
the Company, that if he delayed marking down 
the early impreffions made by the different obje«fts, 
they would foon ceafe to be regarded as of any con- 

fequence 

* Apollifcan’es shops. 
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r tile novelty is effaced, asd die ud^, i)y 
a donunon and natural operatiiMi, foon dii^s ^ 
view to more abllrad fpeculadons. The ufefiil pFO* 
dudions of nature, as well as of art, feem in In* 
dia to be better known to the merchant than the man 
of ficience; to become thoroughly acquainted widi 
either, we muft vilit the native (hops and manufaflo* 
lies ; and (hall certainly fearch in vain, if we expeA 
to find rules for making their ingenious produ£d<ms 
either in their books or converfation. 

The fteam of hot water has of late been fucceiT- 
fiilly applied to facilitate the procefs of bleaching in 
England, and (harp contefts are maintained among 
the artifts for the priority of the difcovery : yet there 
is full evidence that the invention belongs to the Hin- 
doos, by whom it is pradifed from time immemorial; 
and that the difcovery was cafually picked up from 
the converfation of a gentleman lately returned front 
that country. 

The calamus aromaticus, or CiilTeb el deriera 
of the Arabians, known in India by the common ap- 
pellation of Cheretta, though in high repute here, is in 
Europe fo little known, that the botanical charaders 
of this plant in the Linnaean fyftem are yet unafcer- 
taiard. This fubltance ranks very high in the native 
penzaries as a ftomachic, and is there as common as 
Peruvian bark ; yet in Europe the medical writers, 
fince the days of Diofcorides and Theophraftus, have 
difputed whether it be a root or a reed, till a learned 

phyfidan 
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phyHcian lately defcribei} the plant, and afierted tha£ 
he has not the fmallelt doubt, that it will prove a tnc^ 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. In India'^ 
as in Europe, fome medicines have obtained the, cha< 
ra£ler of univerfal fpecihcs in aim oft every difeafe : 
Of this the Bit Noben, or Sal Indus is ^ ftriking ex< 
ample : if we believe fome of the eaftern praAl- 
tioners, this noftrum, which they regard as the pabu- 
lum falutis, is a fort of panaccea for all “ the ills that 
flelh is heir to.” "Without admitting the fanciful and 
exaggerated defcrlptions of the merit of particular 
medicines, there is little doubt that many ufeful dif- 
coveries may arife I'rom a more intimate knowledge 
of Hindoo pharmacy, imperfeft as it has hitherto 
been confidered. 


srcT. 
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OP TH£ SPORTS AMD DIVERSIONS OF THE NATIVES OP 
HIMDOSTAN. 


CalcultOt Jan. 179S. 

The amufements and diverfions, both of the Hin- 
doos and Muflulmans in this country, are ftrongly 
charaderiftic of that lifelefs inafiivity which fo gene- 
rally prevails in all hot climates. The game of pau- 
cheefs, (twenty five) which bears fome refemblance 
to chefs or drafts, and is played by two natives re- 
clining on their fides, with a fmall chequered carpet 
placed between them, js the general entertainment of 
the idle, when not overpowered with lleep or intoxi- 
cation. 

Whole days are fpent in watching the movements 
of the adverfary’s tefiferse, or in planning evolutions of 
their own ; and their habits are completely gratified, 
if by (lightly agitating the mind, and awakening their 
attention, a confeioulhefs of exiltence is preferved, and 
made compatible with corporeal inaflion. 
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The 
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The ufuai languor and apathy of the nurfery 
Zenana, are Ibmetimes animated by the fong and the 
dance ; the entertainment is purchafed from hired 
performers', who are frequently Perfian ftrollers, and 
ufe the poems and mufic of their own country. A 
variety of inflruments on the principle of the drum 
and guitar, make a part of the accompani- 
ment^ but it is only on feafons of mirth and feftivity, 
that a Hindoo entertainment alTumes a fpirit of viva- 
city fo far above their ufual tone of animation. Story 
telling is a more frequent amufement ; and one i^ 
which they are faid to excel ; but ftrangers feldom 
attain fuch proficiency in the language as can entitle 
them to judge : They are equally incapable to appre- 
ciate the merits of the Hindoo fong, which is fimple, 
melodious, and tender; but as the fubjedl generally 
turns on the adventures of fome favourite prince or 
warrior, the intereft is loft, from not being acquainted 
with the hiftory to which it alludes. 

Hunting is a favourite occupation among all 
nations; at firft it is purfued from neceffity of fubduing 
the ferocious animals, and of procuring food, and is 
afterwards followed as an amufement. In Hindoftan 
which abounds in all kinds of game, and where 
many of the fierceft animals are ftill unextirpated, 
the labours of the chace are purfued with the fame 
eameftnefs and avidity, as in thofe ancient days when 
they fignalifed heroes, and diefied Hercules. In no 
occupation are the different races feen more cordi- 
ally to cooperate, than in fuch exercifes of the held ; 

Europeans, 
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iJ b ao p tiM^ Mogiife, «Bd lUMoos aveitlttfis e^iolly 
l^dtrdbed of thdr' h^Htual indoleBee aod natuiial aver- 
fiona^ soKi eoAcur vfith one heart one mind^ in 
the purfuitand deftfudiion of the coiwnon ^emy« 

When the Nawab of Oude fets out on a huntii^ 
party, he is acconipanied not only 'aith his court, con- 
fiiling of Europeans and natives, but efcorted with a 
large detatchment of his army. The officers are 
mounted on elephants or horfes, the riders are arm- 
^ with fpears and mutkets, and proceed in regular 
order to the field where the tygers are known to fre- 
quent; there by thinning their ranks and deploying to 
the right and left, they furround the whole diftrifl : 
the tyger, and all the animals enclol^ within the 
circle retreat towards the center, where they arc 
gradually followed up by the cwi verging ranks till 
they arrive within muiket fliot of the prey ; then a 
general attack commences, and the poor animals 
willing to fave their lives at any rilk, pufli through the 
furrounding multitude, or periih in the attempt. In 
this perilous amufement it fometimes happens that in- 
dividuals lofe their lives; for the tyger inthe paroxifm 
of rage and defpair, tears to pieces whofoever comes 
in his way : nor are even t he elephants and their 
riders fecure from their refentment ; for he has been 
known to leap into a hov»'dah and tear avray the 
rider. In this aft, a very large one was killed by 
Sujah Dowlah, a prince who was remarkably fond 
of huntiag, and wa» elleemed the bed markefman 
q{ the age. Private hunting parties of Europeans and 

natives. 
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natives^ irom their inferior number and 
generally deem it prudent not to furround the 
completely, but allow him oii one fide free egrefs, 
that he may not by defpairt be compelled to attack 
any individual. 

The deer, which are here in valt number and va« 
riety, are purfued and taken in nearly the fame man- 
ner ; only they are fet upon by the chittar, a fpecics 
of panther, which is carried by four men in a co- 
vered palanquin, and placed near them. 

In tyger-hunong the poor ryuts feel, perhaps, 
greater gratification than their fupcriors, for in fome 
fequeftrated fpots, the tygers are a fevere annoyance 
both to the natives and their cattle, who fall annu- 
ally a facrifice to their depredations. The natives 
are, therefore, well pleafed to conduft: a party of 
Europeans to the haunts of the tyger, and feem 
grateful for their aid in deftroying thefe formidable 
animals. “ In 1795, as a parly of gentlemen were 
in purfuit of fnipes in the vicinity of Dum Dum, 
they unexpectedly roufed a royal tyger, which had 
been deftruCtivc to the neighbourhood. The ani- 
mal immediately feized on the firfi perfon near him, 
which happened to be a native fervant who carried 
a gun, and killed him upon the fpot. 

The gentlemen, though alarmed, did not retire 
from the place when the accident happened without 
attempting to i*efcue the poor man from the jaws of 

VoL. I. A a the 
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*ihe modkii difclnrged.idw piecflSy 
th^ were aU loaded with iznail fhotv 
tmpi'^oa upon him. 

“ Inteljligence of das’ unfortunate affair was 
immediately difpatched to Ciicutta, for the mforma- 
tkm 01^ fome keen fportfmen) who delight in the 
manly exercife and dangerous amufement of tyger 
hiintiog. They were without delay armed and 
mounted on elephants, and not long after coming 
to the ground they found the tyger weltering in 
gore. An immediate attack began, but inftead of 
retreating, the tyger made a fpring and fattened 
upon one of the elephants. The driver was not dif- 
mayed, and by a^ fevere blow ftruck with his hook 
on a tender part of the animal, he forced him to 
quit his hold. Several Ihots were even then fired 
at him, and though moft of them took place, yet 
none had touched a vital part. The animal became 
furious, beyond defcription, run at and charged 
every thing that came near him, till one of the 
party, well known for his prowefs, intrepidly ad- 
vanced, and with a hog-fpear pinned the montter 
to the ground*’.* 

Haweimg is a frequent 'diverfion among the 
natives of dittih£tion, as it was formerly in Europe. 
Hares and foxes are i^killed by the larger hawks, 
and patridges, quails and other game by the fmaller 

kinds. 
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kinfc Befides falcdn^J' fowlers, fifhertneni'' attd 
gart^ of gamekeepefs '^for the chace, men of jfor- 
tiine in Hindoftan entertain alfo perfons -yetfed in 
the praftice of 'catching wild animals by aUnrenieht, 
dilguife, enfnaring, ainbuih, fafcination, and other 
ftrafagems, in which fhey are extremely fuccefsful. 
Selling wild foxes, jackalls, and other animals for 
fport to Europeans is a common pra£Hce of fome of 
the poorer clalTes. Almoft every, kind of game is 
h5 be purchafed from this clafs of men who earn a 
fubfiftence by killing them' ; they ai^ called Sigurce 
Wallachs, iitfthe native dialeft. 

I'itrRoi’EANS are certainly far outdone by the na- 
tives in the ftratagems employed for enfnaring wild 
animalij. When they are defirous of taking jackalls 
alive, two men approach their holes, and begin to 
mimick the cries of the young ones, w'hilc they 
gambol and play about j this yelping noife foon in- 
veigles the male, who advancing firft, is entangled 
in a fnafe laid for the purpole j on continuing the 
fame kind of noife the female foon follows the male, 
and is alfo entrapped by the fame apparatus. 

A GREAT variety of filh is fupplied by the rivers, 
lakes, and tanks of Hindoftan, and there is, perhaps, 
no art or device praftifed in catching them in Europe 
that is not in ufe upon the Ganges : in the eaft, how- 
ever, the art of fifhing is oftencr praftifed as a mean 
of fubfiftance by the poor, than as a diverfion among 
the idle;— Wild duck and other water fowl are 

Aa2 caught 
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ia la&y by peopk \rading or fwimnmig the 
Ildus, either vrith an earthen pot over thdr heads, or 
the artificial reprdentation' of a duck, faihioned fo as 
to put' on like a cap: by this contrivance, they get 
clofe enough to the geefe, widgeon or teal, to pull 
them under water by the feet, till they have filled a 
girdle made of netting, or tied or twilled one of 
their wings, fo as to let them float on the water with- 
out hazarding their efcape. All this is effefled with* 
out dillurbing the reft of the flocks upon the lake, 
and with fo much eafe and fuccefs, that they can af- 
ford to fell ducks fo taken at a penny or three-half- 
pence a-piece. 

Hindostan is probably the native country of the 
Peacock and Barndoor Fowlj for they are here 
found in great abundance in their wild Hate, and not 
only afford excellent fport, but are the moll beauti- 
ful of the feathered race. Domellication, it would 
feem, however much it may encreafe varieties of the 
different tribes, but feldom adds to their beauty. 
Accordingly, all the varieties of the pheafant tribe, 
which arc numerous in the upper parts of India, dif- 
play the moll rich and fplendid plumage ; the fpot- 
ted, the fpeckled, the golden, and Gorackpore phea- 
fants, are perhaps the moll brilliant of the feathered 
race ; the catching of tbefe, and the vail varieties of 
game in India, has given rife to numerous gangs of 
profellional hunters, whofe conllant experience, and 
great dexterity, has enriched their art with many 
contrivances unknown in the weltem world. 

3 Ik 
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In feats of agility and legerdemain) the Indians 
feem alfo to enjoy an inconteftible fuperiority over 
us, which probably arifes from the fame caufe of 
purfuing thefe arts as a dillinft and conilant profef- 
lion. The jugglers feldom ere£l a llage in any part 
of the eait that is not foon crowded with numerous 
fpedators ; and the feats they perform, it were much 
more eafy to relate, than to command the reader’s 
alTent to their reality and truth. Their feats in the 
management of fome fnakes exceed all credibility : 
and the cruel amufement of fighting fome of the poi- 
fonous kinds with the mongoofe ^is attended with a 
circumftance which I have heard denied by one of 
the greateft naturalifts in your country. The mon- 
goofe when bit, utters piercing cries occalioned by 
the pain of his wound, till he reach a kind of grafs, 
which he no fooner taftes, than he is relieved, when 
he inftantly returns to the combat. The conflid: 
continues fomctimes for an hour, in the lapfe of which 
he may have been bitten twenty times and cured as 
often ; till taught by experience, he feizes the fnake 
by the back of the neck, and from the impolfibility 
of its then biting him he is enabled to fqueeze it to 
death. The field of battle, after the clofcft examina- 
tion, did not exhibit on its furface any peculiar grafs 
— the moft prevalent was the doob, or common grafs 
of the plain. 

In balancing, the moft furprifing feats are perform- 
ed ; becaufe they are the efleft of mere (kill without 
any polTibility of deception : a frequent exhibition is 
A a .I that 
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mat of placing five of the common earthen 
pots upon a man’s head \ a girl mounts upon the 
uppermofti ®nd thus balancing the pots and the girli 
the man dances round the field. The fame perfon 
balances a pole of fixteen feet long, the bottom of 
which is fixed into a thick cotton falh or girdle : an- 
other man gets upon his back, and from thence runs 
^ up the pole, his hands aiding his feet, with the nira- 
blenefs of a fquirrel. He then proceeds, firll, to ex- 
tend himfelf on the pole upon his belly, and then 
upon his back, his legs and arms both times fpread 
out. He next throws himfelf horizontally from the 
pole, which is all the while balanced on the girdle, 
holdingonly by his arms. This attitude among the 
tumblers is called the flag. Thirdly, he Hands upon 
his head on the top of the pole, holding below- the 
fummij with his hands. Finally, he throws himfelf 
from this laft pofition backwards down the pole, hold- 
ing by his. hands, then turns over again holding by his 
feet, and this is repeated over and over, till he reaches 
the ground. Thefe and a thoufand other feats confti- 
tutethe araufelnent of the idle, and the fubfiftence of 
a numerous clafs of llrollers. A detailed account of 
them is given by Colonel Ironfide, and preferved in 
the Afiatic Regiller, a work ably executed, and con- 
' ftituting the moft valuable repofitory of oriental 
knowledge hitherto in the pollcllion of the Fnglifli 
reader. 


SECT. 
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GENERAL SKETCH OF THE MAHRATTA GOVERNMENT. 


Chunary 1798. 

Before I left Europe, I freely own that I entertained 
the fame erroneous notion regarding the inHiience of 
the Britiih government on the peace and fecurity of 
the natives of Afia, which were then prevalent in 
England. The idea of foreigners making fuch vaft 
and rapid conquefts in a diftant country, was, in my 
mind, clofely allied with much nn’fery, rapine, and 
oppreflinn, exercifed againfl; the, umvarlike and paf- 
five Hindoos. The forcible poffeflion of a country 
which, by immemorial prefeription, the bed of all 
rights, was their own ; with me I confefs militated^ 
againft the very firft principles of juftice. It was 
only by the irrefiftible evidence of a thoufand fad;s, 
and dally obfervation, that 1 have been forced to a- . 
bandon thofe opinions which were cherilhed not mere- . 
ly as virtuous, but a part of myfelf. I am fully con- 

A a 4 vinced 
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vinHjil^i^tlie conqueft of Alia by Europeans, has 
nof'b^ a fevere dil'penlation, but a grand and ufefid 
remti^y for the iniramerable evils which they fufiered; 

Upon your mind I have little hope of producing 
the fame convidion : The Bat’bary ftates however, 
Egypt and the whole Turkifh empire, have long re- 
mained in fuch a Aate of barbarous anarchy, that 
even an Englilhman could believe they might be bene- 
fited by a conqueft.- After what I have witneffed, 1 
have no difficulty in admitting that the government of 
the moll unprincipled nation in Europe, would pro- 
duce a defirable amelioration of its condition. 

The Mogul government at no period offered full 
fecurity to the prince, flill lefs to his vaffals ; and to 
peafants the molt fcanty proteftion of all. It was a 
continued tiffue of violence and infurreftion, treache- 
ry and punilhment, under which neither commerce 
nor the arts could profper, nor agriculture affume 
the appearance of a fyftem : Its downfall gave rife to 
a flate Hill more afflictive, fince anarchy is worfe than 
mifrule. . The Mahomedan government, wretched as 
it was, the European nations have not the merit of 
overturning. It fell beneath the weight of its own 
corruption, and had already been fuccecded by the 
multifarious tyranny of petty chiefs, whofe right to 
govern confided in their treafon to the date, and 
whofe exactions on the peafants were as boundlefs as 
their avarice. The rents to government were, and 
where natives role, dill are levied twice a-year, by a 

mcrcibfs 
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mercil^s banditti, under the femblance of an araqr^ 
who wantonly deftroy or carry off whatever part' 
of the produce may fatisfy their c^rice, or fatiate 
their avidity, after having hunted the ill-fated peafants 
fram the villages to the woods. Any attempt of the 
peafants to defend their perfons or pioperty within 
the mud walls of their villages, only calls for the more 
fignal vengeance on thofe ufeful, but ill-fated mortals. 
They are then furrounded and attacked with mufket- 
ry and field-pieces till refiffance ceafes, when the fur- 
vivors are fold, and their habitations burnt and level- 
led with the ground. Hence you will frequently 
meet with the ryuts gathering up the fcattered rem- 
nants of what had yefterday been their habitation, 
if fear has permitted them to return ; but oftener the 
ruins are feen fmoking, after a fecond vifitation of 
this kind ; without the appearance of a human being 
to interrupt the awful filence of defolation. 

This defeription does not apply to theMahomme- 
dan chieftains alone ; it is equally applicable to the 
Rajahs in the diftrifts governed by Hindoos. Thefc 
two races of men, however diltinfb they continue in 
certain modes and obfervances, are very much affi- 
milated in barbarity, and in ignorance of the art of 
government : Their neighbourhood, occafions a per- 
petual intercourfe of war or contention, which 
ftrengthens every malevolent principle to a degree, in- 
compatible either with peace or improvement. This 
is the more to be regretted, as the Hindoos arc regain- 
ing the fovereignty of their ancient poffeffions. At 

prefen'. 
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prefertt tB^^ahfafta people extend their Iw:^ oiic 
fewm' of another, fro^ the hay of Bengal, ' tS the 
river Indus. The degraded Hindoo fovereign is rfe- 
. inflated in the Myfore, fo that this ancient people have 
recovered more than one half of India. Throughout 
the whole of this immenfe diftrift, agriculture is in a 
very imperfedl Hate, and in that ftate it muft continue 
fron^, the oppreflions of petty tyrants in their own dif- 
frifts, of the external evils occafioncd by the wars of 
contending chieftains. 

The following obfervations felefted from an ac- 
count of this people by William IT. Tone, command- 
CT of a regiment in the fer\’ice of the Pefhwah, are 
entitled to be regarded as the mofl: authentic that have 
yet been communicated on this fubjeft. From a long 
refidence in the country, ai;d a minute perfonal ob- 
fVrvalion of their manners, this gentleman has en- 
joyed very fuperlqr advantages in elucidating this 
fubjecl. 

“ I know not under what precife head to arrange 
the form of the Mahratta government. It is not, 
Itriftly fpeaking, a complete monarchy; they have no 
titled nobility ; of confequence it does not come un- 
der the definition of an ariftocracy ; the people have 
no weight; it is therefore no democracy. It would, 
perhaps l^e befl deferibed, by refembling it to the 
circles of Germany, as a military republic, compofed 
of chiefs independent of each other ; acknowledging 
as their fupreme head, the Pefhwah, who is himfelf 

the 
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ibppofi^ minifter of the Satarah’ Rajah. •=* Thsff 
fubmifCon, however, is in many particulars merely 
nominal. -The unfortunate defcenditnt of Sevajce, 
though lelp than a cypher, has.fome occafional at- 
tentions paid to him. No Pelhwa ean be appointed 
without receiving, the kelat of inveftilure from his 
hands. Whenever the Pefewa takes the field in per- 
fon, he muft previoufly receive an audience of leave 
from the Rajah. The country circumjacent to Sat- 
tarah, enjoys an exemption from military depredations 
of all kinds ; and whenever any chief enters this di- 
ftrict, all enfigns of royalty are laid afide ; and the 
nagara, or great drum"’ of the empire ceafes to beat. 
Thefe, I believe, are the only marks of attention paid 
to the nominal head of this powerful government; in 
other particulars, he is a clofe pri Toner on a very mo- 
derate allowance. The prefent Rajah was fome few 
years back, a private filiadar, or commandant of 
horfe ; but being unfortunately of the blood of Seva- 
jee, on the demife of his predeceflbr, he was exalted 
from a ftate of happy obfeurity, to the fplended mi- 
fery of a throne and a prifon. 

Every thing refpefling this extraordinary people, 
becomes an object of curiofity, as they appear a kind 
of phenomenon in the world of oriental politics. 
Their principles of government excite our attention, 
as they difeover a mode of thinking and ading, total- 
ly differing from the regular fyftem of European 
policy. The very local arrangements of empire are 
peculiar ; the territory of the different chiefs being 
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blendod or mt^perfe4 with each other. ;>^Fart of die 
Peihwa's dominicms lie on the fea coaft, ^ part (m 
the northward of Delhi. It is alfo no uncommon 
thing for a pergunn^h, fometimes a fingle town, to 
belong to two or three diderent chiefs: fome are even 
the joint property of the Pefhwa and the Nizam. A 
dilpofition fo. chequered, ftrikes nje as having a ten> 
dency to weaken the combined drength of the whole; 
but whether this be the eifed of policy or accident, 
1 confefs I cannot determine. 


The Pefliwa, though the acknowledged head of 
the empire, has but very little territory in his own 
hands: the Soubadary of Amedabad, worth about 
fixty lacks a year, is the largeft dillrid he poffefTes. 
Some of the great perfonages of the Poonah Sircar 
hold jagheers from the date by right of office, which 
being independent of the Pefljwa, are very valuable. 
That lately held by Purferam Bow, was worth thirty 
lacks annually. RudiaFoncia, or, as he is termed, the 
Tope Koonah Walla, an officer correfponding to our 
mader-general of ordinance, Firkia and many others, 
have very confiderable revenues ; but the mere land- 
ed income in the hands of the Pelhwa, is very trifling: 
His refources depend upon the contributions of the 
other members of the empire, which every thing in- 
cluded, do not exceed four crore of rupees a year. 

In the great durbar of Poonah, all the higher 
offices are hereditary. The Dewan*^ Furnavefeit 
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Chitjuive/e% and even the commander in cluef or 
holder of the jerry-putf are all lituadons held by 
defcent ; and fo much is this rule adhered to^ that ao 
pelhwa has ever prefumed to invade it. The cuftom, 
however, does not obtain in the inferior durbars. 

It is one peculiar feature of the Mahratta govern- 
ment, that the empire always conAders itfelf as in a 
ftate of war. This circumftance entirely refults 
from the unfettled and flu&uating llate of the inter- 
nal government ; their recent acquiAtions in Hin- 
doftan are held only by the fword ; and they arc. 
under the neceffity of compelling the payment of the 
Chout, always given with reludance, or estofted by 
adual force. But, independent of thefe motives, 
war is with them a fource of revenue ; as the diffe- 
rent chiefs, of the empire make annual campaigns in 
the few diftrids which have not yet been brought to 
a ftate of fubjeftion, or actual fervitude. Thefe mi- 
litary excurAons are termed Muluk-gherc, two Per- 
Aan words, which Agnify taking poffeAion of ter- 
ritory. 

This eternal warfare is the caufe of an enormous 
expence ; to fupply which the Mahrattas have many 
modes of Anance ; but the moft prevailing one is 
that of anticipating' their revenues. It is unnecef- 
fary to enlarge on the defefts of a fvAem fo ob- 

viouily 
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Ti'torial revenue are lij^godated by wealthy SOttfiarfei 
between whom and the minifter there always ceHIs 
a , proper underftanding ; they are frequently at a 
difcount of thirty or forty per cent, and then paid in 
the moft depredated currency. This ruinotfi^toe- 
thod of railing the fuppfies, arifes from the unfettled 
ftate of the country, which induces goctremment to 
prefer a certain fum in hand, though at an enormous 
ufury, to the pollible receipt of a precarious reve- 
'nue at the expiration of three or four years, to which, 
extent they are frequently anticipated. In fuch di- 
ftrids as remain in the management of the Sircar, 
the taxes are railed according to the ufages of the 
higheft antiquity, and are generally very moderate. 
The duties on common commodities, on a grofs efti- 
mate, never exceed five per cent, except on Ghee, 
which amount to fifty. The revenue refulting from 
the proprietary right to the foil, which is one half of 
the produce ; the Chout paid by the Nizam, and 
the plunder raifed by Moulukghere, form the grand 
pecuniary refources of the Mahratta empire. Thefe, 
though amounting to a vaft fum, are far Ihort of 
the current expences. The conquered country in 
Hindoftan, exhaufted by continual depredations, is 
no longer capable to fumlfh a linglc rupee. The 
entire wealth of this once rich country, is buried in 
the private treafuries of the Mahratta chiefs, and loft 
to all the purpofes of circulation. So great is the 
fcarcity of fpecie in the upper provinces, that for 
thefe two years paft, Scindia has been obliged to^ex* 
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tort mianey^^oin th,e Potmah govermn^nt for 
pays^t of his vafl annies in Hindoftan. 

In the different governments of the native powers, 
as m the moil defpofic ones, the prince, unkfs be 
poffeffes great talents, is. merely a cypher; the De- 
van,- or minifter, has all the authority in his hands. 
This office is univerfally beftowcd on the perfon jvho 
gives the greatell nuzzur, or more properly fpeaking, 
can furnilh a fum to anfwer fonie particular exigence 
of the ftate : for an inability to fupply money for 
current expences, is always lure to difplace a niini- 
iler. i'he prince having taken the bribe, often a- 
mounting to many lacks of rupees, the objedl of the 
purchafer is to remburfe hinilelf. Here the great 
door to corruption is thrown open : every office is 
fet up to audion, and knocked down to the highell 
bidder, without regarding any qualification but the 
price. Every fituation, Komifdars, Killadars, and 
places, are difpofed of in public market. No check 
can be given to confequential peculation. He that 
iliould puniih the delinquent, has himfclf fet the ex- 
ample, and is equally implicated in his guilt. 'I he 
very man that has bought his office, is not certain (T 
holding it a year : this confideration gives additional 
keennefs to his . avarice, till it gets whetted to the 
highefl: degree, and he extorts from the unfortunate 
Ryut the product of his labour, without compunc- 
tion. Thus he plunders without mercy the very 
fubjed it is his duty to proteft. If this tyrant be re- 
moved, the evil is by no means removed with him ; 

for 
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^^This fucceflbr, if he buys his office, ^smd.qn no 
other terms \nll he get it), will moft certainly be 
equally rapacious and Unprincipled. 


It is fix>m caufes of this kind, that the bulk of the 
people are almoft without property. Few under a 
Mabratta government have any opportunity of ac- 
quiring wealth, except the powerful Br^mins, who 
hold offices in the Durbar. Their avarice is infa- 
tiable; and if ever the madnefs of accumulation 
was marked with the higheft degree of folly, it is in 
the prefent initance : for although the Brahmin may 
be permitted to go on even for years in every prac- 
tice of extortion, his wealth at laft excites Ae atten- 
tion of the prince, when he is obliged to difgorge, 
and is perhaps ordered to a Kella for life. If he 
happens to die while in office, his property is gene- 
rally fequeftrated by the Sircar. In this cafe his fa- 
mily is provided for, either by a penfion, or other- 
wife ; and the cuflom of plunder, which is called 
Goonogere *, forms one very confiderable part of 
the contingent revenue. 

Upon the whole, I believe, there is not upon re- 
cord an example of any government fo little calcu- 
lated to give proteftion to the fubjeft, as the fluc- 
tuating and unfteady fyftem of the Mahrattas : an 
adminiflration formed of rapacity, corruption, and 

infta- 
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tnftabilfcf^ affords but iktle hope of dbmeftid hk|(^i* 

• nefs, or public fecurity. To’ this grand fource may 
be afcribed the accumulated mifery of the people ; 
oppreffion, poverty, and famine, which laft appears 
the appropriated curfe of this country. When we 
~ reflefl: on the great fertility of Ilindoilan in gmdtal, 
it is amazing to confider the frequency of this dread- 
ful vifitation. It is evidently not owing to any fteri- 
lity in the foil or climate, fince there are many feai. 
Tons that yield two or three crops ; the evil muft be 
traced to fome political caufe; and it requires but 
little penetration to difcover it in the avarice and ex- 
tortion of the various governments. In a country 
fuch as this, where revolutions are fo common, the 
great fpur to induftry, that of fecurity, is taken a- 
way : the.Ryut, who cultivates his ground this year 
is by no means fiire of pofleffing it the next : if he 
Ihould, it is highly probable that under a govern- 
ment that holds its fway only by the fword, fome 
large detachment may be quartered in his neigh- 
bourhood : no greater blow can be given to induf- 
try ; for a Mahratta army is more indefatigably de- 
ftruftive than myriads of loculls. The property of 
friends and eneiTties falls equally a prey to their un- 
diflinguidung depredations. Hence no man raifes 
more grain than is barely fufficient for himfelf j and 
the produce of the year is juft equivalent to its con- 
fumption. The confequence is, as there are no pub- 
lic granaries, that the firft unfavourable feafon pro- 
duces a femine : the inhabitants abandon their ftelJs, 
and either fly to the coaft, or to fome other place. 
Vox- 1. B b whern 
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Hkenif the famine has prev^d defisi. Thu Itdr^'ac* 
people produces n iiuiune there aUb^ «ad 
^leevil becomes univerfal. 

It is a| this period, that the traveller beholds the 
^eateil of all human miferies ; hunger, nakednefs» 
and difeafe,' and death, which in this cafe is the ex* 
treme of mercy. He fees the ftreets ilrewed with 
carcafes ; the highways with ikeletons ; and every 
countenance proclaiming mifery, wretchednefs, and 
defpair. It is owing to the frequency of this dread- 
ful calamity, that the Mahrattas are total Itrangers to 
charity, and polTefs an infenfibility of heart, to which 
other nations are ' ftrangers. The feelings become 
Heeled with a repetition of diHrefs, efpecially in a 
people whofe ruling pallion is avarice. A Mahratta 
will fee his own brother expire before him with the 
moft phlegmatic compofure. Perhaps the man who 
has beheld his whole family die around him, with- 
out exciting one fentiment of. companion on his 
fellow-beings, will, when the evil again recurs, find 
his heart hardened againil mankind from a recollec- 
tion of their barbarity, rather than foftened to pity 
by a knowledge of their diftrefs. Such is the eifeiS: 
of famine upon morals j but I believe it has never 
produced one infurrettion againlt the government, 
which, for the moft part, occafions it. The Hindoo 
has but few paffions ; he confiders misfortune as his 
fate ; and he fubmits without a ftruggle. 
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it is alfo OTving to ikmine^ and its concoraitiDat 
de^fmhtions, that fome parts of India are fo db^y 
inhabited. I believe it may be fafely ailerted, tint 
through the trhole country (Bengal and Behar ex- 
cepted) one acre in fifty is not cultivated ; and the 
quandty of tilled land vill always bear a propocdun 
to the number of people to be maintained by it. It 
is no uncommon circumftance for large cities, in the 
time of famine, to lofe three-fourths of their inhai- 
bitants ; and the country fulfers in the fame degree^ 
Frequently whole diftri£is are fwept away, and for 
years remain a jungle, notwithftanding the climate 
is fo favourable to population. Upon the whole, 
between the indolence of die people, and the rapacity 
of the government, fimine appears to be the prime 
curfe of this country; yet, incredible as it may 
feem, no provifion is ever made againft it; but 
that the fault is nor in nature, or the natives, may be 
feen by turning to Bengal, which enjoying a more 
fteady adminiftration, has not fuffered famine, I be- 
lieve, fince that which happened in 1770, or 1771, 
twenty-fix years ago ; although every other part of 
India has been frequently vifited by it fince that 
period. 

Such is the comparative ftate of the Britilh pro- 
vinces, and the reft of India, drawn by a difintereft- 
ed fpeftator, and I have often had occafion to wit- 
nefs its accuracy and truth. Upon what principle 
then does the Abbe Reynal, and after him other ig- 
norant declaimerS, give out that the Englilh have 
B b 2 robbed 
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robbed the natives of their pofleiSons, and (Hftre£fed 
than by their cruelties ? The Britilh territori^ are^ 
in truth, the only part of the country which they 
peaceably poflefs ; the only afylum where they, at 
this hour, enjoy in any competent degree other pro- 
te£tion, plenty, or comfort. Among a people fo 
long acculfomed to anarchy or mifrule, it would be 
too fanguine to exped that habits of induftry or fub* 
million to order can be fpeedily eftablilhed ; yet that 
the extenlion of European dominion over this vail 
country, above defcribed, has proved a great bleffing, 
is a truth as incontrovertible as any in the fcience of 
morals. It has already been brought to the tell of 
experience ; and fo far as it has yet extended, the 
truth has obtained all the evidence of demonllration. 
When, therefore, you hear of inltances of mifcon- 
du6l in our countrymen, and there perhaps have been 
fome, they do not overturn the general principle ; 
for afluredly a fyftein in fome refpefts bad, may be a 
great improvement on another which has always 
been efl'entially and radically worfe. 


SECT. 



SECT. XL. 


OF THE DEFENCE OF THE COtJNTRV. 


Near Patna, Nov. 1799. 

The fecurity of fo vaft a territory as the BritHh em- 
pire in India, muft be'V^arded as a momentous 
concern, whether you view the fubjeft in regard to 
external defence, or internal proteftion. The moft 
populous nation In Europe could not perhaps fupply 
the continual drain of inhabitants which an army 
adequate to this purpofe muft neceflarily require. An 
hundred thoyfand troops could not prove fufficient j 
and reckoning the life of a foldier in India at the ave- 
rage of ten years, this would annually withdraw 
ten thoufand of the moft iifeful and cnterprifing part 
of the community, after it had already fupplied the 
unavoidable wafte of a numerous military eftablifti- 
ment at homo. Could fuch a number of hands be 
afforded for the fupply of one branch of the fenice, 
B b 3 it ■ 
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it woufid‘ iiidvice a debility at home, or a depopaladoa 
'which no foreign dominion could compenfate; It 
was perhaps the overtrained exertions of the Portu> 
guefe and Spanifh nations, co-operating with a more 
Aan ordinary cofrupriqn of manners, that has lower- 
ed the power and confequence of thefe kingdtmis in 
the fcale of Europe, to a degree which no aeqVifition 
of wealth ctn retrieve. 

Happily for Great Britain, - the defence of thia 
Country does not neceffarily require fuch a propor- 
tion of its inhabitants. The natives are themfelves 
excellent foldiers while under the difcipline and 
command of European officers: they are not only 
expirt in their exercife, but diftinguilhed by a cool 
and fteady bravery which would do honour to any 
troops. The revenue of the country will always be 
adequate to defray the charge of a fumcient number 
of native troops, if managed with any economy ; and 
the fubordiuation w'hich they have ever fhown, is a 
full fecurity for their fidelity. The army has on 
every occafion been fubmiffive to its commanders ; 
the individuals of which it is compofed have facrihced 
to difcipline more of their prejudices, than can be 
found in any other inftance. Brahmins, and perfoi» 
of the higher calls, are commanded by their inferiors 
in rank without a murmur upon aftual duty. Many 
inflances may perhaps be produced in which they 
have been deprived of part of their fmall allowan- 
ces, by the mean artifices of their fuperiors ; but I 

believe 
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belicw there is hardly a hngle example of, .thiMr 
nakmg a common' caufe to revenge their wrcoig. 

' On a late occailon, a corps of native infantry, up- 
on a miilaken interpretation of their inclination, 
vas ordered to be embarked as marines, a fervice 
not included in the terms of their covenant with the 
Company, and direftly contrary to the prejudices of 
the greater part of the Hindoos. They refufed to 
comply : force was employed ; they refitted it as far 
as they were able ; but were forced to fubmit. This 
tranfadion, while it difplays their tenacity to their 
principles, and the terms of their agreement, Ihows 
alfo their implicit fubmiffion, where we have a right 
to their fervices. This refraftory corps was attacked 
by another of their own countrymen, and foon re- 
duced to fubmiffion, by their fteady behaviour under 
the dire£Uon European officers. 

This tranfaftion, however much it may refleft 
upon the eqviity of our conduft, affords the fulled 
evidence of the want of a general fpirit of refidance 
to Europeans. If our conduft be guided in any 
meafure by juftice or humanity we can have nothing 
to apprehend from a general combination of a native 
army. 

There is probably dill Ids to dread from a general 
confederacy of the independent princes of the coun- 
try againd us. Thdr mutual jealoufies and animofi- 
ties will for ever defeat fuch a fcheme. The advan- 

B b I* tage 
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iagehi^ sU uponqur part} for^jduring a late<^saar! 
vith-Tippoo a more numerous combination was form-; 
eel by us againft that prince, than the monarch$«f 
India could ever bring to co-operate for the adeitiem 
of their common independence. The armies of In- 
dia referable thofe undifeiplined bands which the feu- 
dal princes of Europe formerly collecled around them. 
They are chmpofed of the dependants of the great 
lords of court ; are retained by them, and meet or 
difband at their plcafure, rather than by the orders of 
the prince. A combination of thefe chiefs may prove 
formidable to their own fovereign, but never to a fo- 
reign power, 

A SEPOY army mufl then prove the chief defence 
of our polTellions ; neither its number nor expence 
can prove a burden to the inhabitants at large: their 
pay is fuperior to the wages of commSi labour, and 
more punctually paid ; numbers are therefore willing 
to pnlift, for a limited number of years, during which 
the frugal native is often enabled to accumulate what, 
to him, is an independent fortune. 

It is from this circumftance that they fo frequent- 
ly alk leave to retire from the fervice ; a thing more 
injvirious to the fervice in appearance, than in reality. 
Their independent and eafy circumftances attracts 
others to fupply their place ; while there is little to 
be apprehended from their engaging in the army of 
any hoftile power. A native foldier, after a few 
months difufc, becomes as completely ignorant of 

his 
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his dutf» as if he had cevor leamt it. The rediiB* 
tioa of .a body of men to mere mechanical motib»ji 
in which die excellence of difcipline has been fup^' 
pofed to confift, is the work of nature herfelf upon 
the natives of India. Deprive them of the officer, 
who may be regarded as the adling fpring, imd they 
are unable to execute any movement however iimple : 
difcontinue their exercife for a Ihort time; and they 
will refume it with a confcioufiiefs of their owti in- 
capacity ; every trial is inefli’ftual till again they are 
wound up anew by the labour of frefti inftruftion. 
The natives are t’'erefore incapable of carrying Eu- 
ropean difcipline into a foreign army ; as often as the 
country powers have attempted this, they have pro- 
cured officers from that fervice to introduce it. 

Native troops are alfo preferable from the fmall 
expence of their eftablifhment. A battalion of a 
thoufand men, exclufive of the pay of officers, may 
be kept up at a fmaller charge than fome individual 
fervants coft the Company. Our dominion in In- 
dia, therefore, will probably prove coeval with our 
economy and public virtue : fhould profufion fo far 
increafe, that a few favourites ffiall engrofs and dif- 
flpate the means of fupporting our power, it muft 
fall like an edifice that has been undermined in its 
foundation. 

. From the infubordiaation or revolt of its native 
armies, Britain has nothing to fear ; from their in- 

capticity 
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ii[ca|ncity to repel hoftile attacks, it has pid)a}]ljr 
Itill lefs. It is to the diflblute and corrupt habits of 
its ferrants ; or to the treachery of its European 
troops, that it muft look for the gradual decay, or 
the fudden overthrow of its power in India. 



SECT. XLT. 


OF THE SERVANTS OF THE INDIA COMPANY. 


Calcutta, Dec. 1799. 

The whole of the Hon. Company’s civil and military 
fervants holding appointments, by the moll accurate 
lifts publiflied, do not amount on this eftablilhment 
to more than two thoufand. This muft certainly 
appear a fmall number of perfons to engrofswith 
their falaries fo large a fum as that which conftitutes 
the eftablilhed charge of this preftdency. 

The far greater part of the fervants pf the Com- 
pany however enjoy only moderate appointments ; 
whether you regard the facrificc made to attain them, 
or the duty required in thdr faithful execution. The 
man who removes fo far from his native land, and 
breaks off every tie whether of affe£lion or of blood, 
cerminly merits fome compenfation for the pofitivp 
comforts and advantages which he thus foregoes. 

When 
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Whm. to diis yoa add the daag^iiicutTed;;f»}ittdNC 
^ a ji pnrr , which even in its moft favourable o^radoli 
iboA debilitates the eonftitu'ticai, and certainly fhortens 
the period of life ; it may readily be admitted dial the 
enterprifing fpirit of the . Company’s fervants is not 
extravagantly rewai'ded. 

That a fubalrem in the army, or a junior civii 
fervant, after having incurred the expence of a long 
voyage, and a genteel educatipn, Ihould receive a 
competent fubfiftence, for here it is no more, is cer- 
tainly what he is entitled to in any part of the world. 
But from this frugality and decorum in the payment 
of the Company’s fervants, there have crept in many 
wide deviations. 

You will in feme inftanccs find a Angle individual 
and his family in the receipt of an annual falary al- 
moft fufGcient to defray the ordinary charge of a fepoy 
battalion. Whether this be profufion, partiality, or 
a generous retribution of fervices, all muft allow that 
it encroaches feverely upon that revenue, by which 
the empire in this part of the world muft be defended. 
But withdrawing the means of defence is by no 
means the only effect of this unequal diftribution of 
the revenue ; it tends in various ways to increafe its 
danger. 

SvLENDii) fortunes fuddefily accumulated, hold 
up a dazzling but falfe pifture of the riches of our 
Indian poiTcifions. The attention not only of the 

country 
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po'wers, but of every nation in 
turned towards them with a jealous avidity. hf^iWf 
circumftance more powerfully than another can prd*^ 
vdke invafton, it is this pernicious difplay of ima^ 
ginary, becaufe individual wealth. 

Excessive affluence in the hands of a few is im- 
xnediately deftruftive to every branch of the fervice. 
Irregular living, gaming, and profufion, arc the iin«- 
mediate confequences to all in the vicinity of one dif- 
fipated civil fervant of the Company. Young of- 
ficers and writer'' are tempted to partake in all the 
indulgences of luxury : tliey engage in play, con- 
trail debt on exorbitant intercft, and ruin approaches 
with irrefiftible rapidity. Hence, while the excef- 
five opulence of individuals holds up a bait to the 
enemies of the country, it debilitates and renders un- 
ferviceable that body of men who are entrufted with 
its defence. 

It is in this circumdance that a reflecting mind 
would probably trace the decline of the Britilh power 
in India. Extravagant fortunes, accumulated in the 
Eafl, are carried home to be diflipated in ail the 
taftelefs' profufion of new gotten wealth. Manners 
betome corrupted at home ; new adventurers more 
diflblute than the former arrive, who inftead of 
checking, improve upon the vices of their predecef- 
fors. The army becomes dilfolute and neceflitous ; 
a date in which it has ever proved lels formidable to 
its enemies than its employers. 

The 
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Tm }>r^>er guidance, and Tirteoun vlonlifate* 
of a govenuneat fo expoifive as Aat of Iii&; 
'%ad die ujHigfit diftributioh of its revenue, [nxives an 
eCirtiloo great for the energy and virtue of any in- 
dividual. In fuch a ftate of manners, effeminacy, 
corruption, debts, and treafon, have gradually aiifen, 
and have in the courfe of ages diffohred the Connec- 
tion of every European nation and its Aliatic pro- 
vinces, whofe hiftory has ever yet been recorded. 

Perhaps there is no certain grounds upon which 
you can claim an exemption to the Britilh empire 
from the common catailrophe of nations. It is how- 
ever comfortable to obferve, that its government in 
India has hitherto continued to improve ; both in 
the fecurity and prote£Bon yielded to its native fub- 
jeds, and in the equity of its conduct to the neighi- 
bouring powers. In the infancy of our po'Wer there 
was no regular controul over its operations. The 
ambition of a commander, or the exigencies of the 
treafury, were fometimes Aifficient motives to at- 
tack an independent and unoffending neighbour: 
and what is ffill more pernicious and diigraceful, 
the ingenuity of his avarice might difcover treafon 
in a province, merely to afford a pretence for its 
depredation. 

Im proportion as Indian politics have become 
better known in Britain, remedies have been regular- 
ly provided for thcfe evils. His prefent Majefty, to 
whole care Providence has committed the proteflion 

of 
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c^' a krger portion of Afiatk fubje&s^ diaa erer idl 
under. the dominion of any European monarclt/e^ 
joys allb the peculiar felicity of feeing them better 
governed. For with all its imperfe£tions the Brithh 
government in India has operated with a more fyfte- 
matical and conllant effe£I to the fecurity of the na- 
tives, than that of any other power that has ever ac- 
quired dominion in Aha. 

From the different checks arifing from its coniti- 
tuent parts, we have not now tb apprehend violent 
or unprovoked ^ attacks againfl neighbours, nor 
the depredation of its provinces by tmprindpled 
commanders. There is more imminent danger from 
a weak, inefficient adminiftradon, unable to overawe 
the difaffeded, check the diilipated, or to inHmidate 
the corrupt. The tendency of future times will per- 
haps lead to a government of expenfive jobs and ex- 
pedients for the provifion of reladons and favourites. 
In an age not remarkable for the flemnefs or inflexi- 
bility of its virtue, it will be difficult to find an indi- 
vidual of integrity and firmnefs to refill the folicita- 
tions of favourites ; and to do juftice to the claims 
pf merit or of fervice. Farther accumulations of 
offices and emoluments may yet be heaped upon 
individuals and their friends ; and thofe feeds of 
degeneracy already begun to difclofc, may ripen into 
the full maturity of depravity ; a Hate clofely bor- 
dering upon difgrace and ruin. The revenue, in- 
ilead of being employed to encreafe the inveflments, 
or to augment the military force, may be fquandered 

away 
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furay in empty parade, orlaviflied in the ere£ti6n bf 
phantaftic buildings under the pretext of magnifi- 
cence ; but in reality to gratify the vanity of a weak 
and unprincipled governor. 

In a quarter of the world fo remote as India, Great 
Britain has perhaps more to fe:>! from the difloyalty 
of its army, than from its tiifiipation. The diftant 
poffellions of the Romans were more frequently loft 
by the revolt of their legions, thati by their inability 
to defend them againft foreign enemies Britain it- 
felf proclaimed one of its commanding ofTjcers em- 
peror, and was for a while loft to the ftate. The 
legions in Germany frequently mutinied ; thofe en- 
ti’ulled with the defence of the Afiatic provinces 
were often guilty of the greateft excelTcs*, 

Aix thefe misfortuncvS feemed the unavoidable 
confequences of a diifolute army, entrufted to an 
unprincipled commander. 'I'he lupreme executive 
power was never for a moment entrufted to other 
hatids than the fenate or the empertu's. Tliey had no 
ofticers fixed for life in particular provinces, which 
the executive power had notan acknowlcged tight 
to recal, and order upon whatever fervice the gene- 
ral exigencies of the flate might require. When this 
is the cafe, the officers gradually lofe their attach- 
ment to the parent ftate ; all their interclls centre in 

the 
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Inegde super igtses 
“ Suppositos eineri %loso** 

>vltf the records of the Portugueze we miywpei^i 
]u|>s read our own fate ; or at leaft may a 

fi^re of their manners, which at fome future pe- 
riod may prove too exaff a refemblance to our own. 
It is dsus delinlaied by the Abbe Raynal, a writer 
who, however loofe and inaccurate in detailing fome 
particular faffs aad cuftoms, had ample means of 
becoming acquainted with the great outlines of the 
Portu|lieze conduff in Alia. 

** In a fhort time they preferved no more humani- 
ty, or good faith with each other, than*' with the na- 
tives. Almoll all the Rates, where they had the 
command, were divided in faffions. 

4 " 

“ There prevailed every where in thdr manners 
a mixture of avarice, debauchery, cruelty, and de- 
votion. They had moll of them feven or eight con- 
cubines, whom they kept to work with the utmolt 
rigour, and forced fr^ them the money they gain- 
ed by their labour. Such treatment of women was 
very repugnant to the fpirit of chivalry. 
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* s chiefs, and principal officers, retaid^li' 
e ofthofe fmging and' dancinj^promen, with 
w^ich Ii^a abounds. Effeminacy introduced itfelf 
into their houfes and armies. The officers marched 


to meet the enemy in palanquins. That brilliant 
courage which had fubdued fo many nations, ex- 
ifted no longer among them. The Portugueze were 
with difficulty brought to fight,' except where there 
■was a profped of plunder. In a fhort time the King 
of Portugal no longer reedved the tribute, which 
was paid him by three hundred and fifty eaftem 
princes. This money was loft in its way from them 
to him. Such corruptions prevailed in the finances, 
that the tribute of fovereigns, the revenue of the pro- 
vinces, which ought to have been immenfe, the 
taxes levied in gold and filver, and fpices, on the 
inhabitants of the continent and iflands, were not 
fufficient to keep up a few citadels, and lo fit out the 
Ihipping that was neceffary for the proteftion of 
trade.” 
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